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PREFACE 





A general survey of Muslim dogmatics may be found in 


tence trans: 





various works on Islam; there are also in e 
1 





and monographs dealing with 





lations of single creec 





special aspects of the problem. But there would appear 
to be a want of a comprehensive study of the historical 
development of Muslim dogmatics, and this book, con- 
sisting for the most part of translations of, and commen- 
taries upon, the creed in its various forms, 1s designed to 
Supply that want. 

Since the treatment is historical rather than systematic, 
the work does not pretend to be a handbook of Muslim 


dogmatics, but it is hoped that the first five chapters may 





serve as a systematic introduction to the subject. 
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impossible for me to prepare the book for the press. 
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Introduction 


A creed may take various forms: it may consist only of a 
few words or may bea whole treatise; it may bea doxology, 
a short phrase, or a work on dogmatics. This is as true of 
Islam as it is of Christianity; moreover, in both religions 
the short formula is anterior to the creed, which in its turn 
1s anterior to the treatise on dogmatics. 

This sequence is based on the historical development of 
the two religions. Apart from tl 





various brief expres- 
sions in which the fervour of the earliest Christians and 
Muslims was embodied, formulae were required by the 
Faithful not for their own private use, but to distinguish 
them from the sutroundin; 





world; they were needed as a 
confession of faith, a challenge, and an invitation. To 
those in whom sympathy with the new faith had been 
kindled, this formula was the confession by means of 
which they could proclaim their new-born feelings. 
Creeds, on the other hand, that is, enumerations of the 
articles of belief, are not in the first place addressed to the 
world of non-believers, but to the dissenting children of 
the mother church; they owe their origin to the necessity, 
felt by the orthodox community, of vindicating the truth 
in the face of sects and heretics, and it is only when the 
theoretical foundations of the faith have been prepared by 
ans begin to 
Write treatises in which they expound the creed of the 


discussions and controversy that theolo; 





community, exposing the roots of scripture, tradition or 
feasoning, which underlie it. 

Generally speaking, the earliest type of the Muslim con- 
fession of fi aith, namely, the phrase or sentence, is found in 
Tradition (badith), that is, the literature which has assumed 
the form of Logia Muhammadis, though it is, in fact, a 
Mirror of the history of Muslim ideas during the first 


wc 
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century A.H. In Tradition we find the earliest discussions 

and definitions of faith and Islam, of faith in its relation 

to works, of the pillars of Islam, of eschatology 
Tradition also contains the germs of the second type, 





namely, the collections of the articles of belief, which in 
the history of Christianity are called creeds. Just as in 
Christianity some articles of the creed originated in the 
controversies with heretical bodies or sects, so in Islam, in 
which councils were unknown, the views held by Khari- 
djites, Murdjites, Kadarites, Mu‘tazilites, Djahmites and 
Djabrites, gave rise to discussions, which, when the atmo- 
sphere had cle 





d, were condensed by the doctors of the 
church into summaries of the orthodox faith; these in 
their turn served as bases of commentaries by later doctors. 
We possess several of the so-called ‘akjda’s (creeds) and 
also commentaries upon them. Of special importance is 
the collection printed in Haidarabad in 1321 A.H., which 
contains (a) the Fikh Akbar 1, ascribed to Abii Hanifa, 
with a commentary; (») the Fikh Akbar u, also ascribed 
to Abi Hanifa, with a commentary by Abu’l-Muntaha; 
(¢) the Testament (Wasiya) of Abi Hanifa, with a com 
mentary by Molla Husain ibn Iskandar al-Hanafi; (d) the 
Ibana ‘an Usiil al-Diyéna of al-Ash‘ati, with three appen 
dices by later authors. 

These works are of special importance, since in their 
background we can discern the discussions with the sects 
and the relations with the dogmatics of Christianity and 
with Hellenistic philosophy; here we are at the fountain- 
head of that Muhammadan scholasticism, which for 
centuries was destined to supply the wants of medieval 
and post-medieval thought, and to be rejected by very 
few, if any, thinkers of the period. 

After the first half of the tenth century a.p., in which the 





Fikh Akbar m probably originated, several ies com- 
posed creeds of a more or less varying structure. Gra adually 
the polemical side, which at the outset was directed against 
heresies, disappears to make room for scholastics. Such 
was the origin of the type of the popular catechisms like 
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those by Abii Hafs ‘Umar al-Nasafi, Abu’l-Barakat al- 
Nasafi and al-Saniisi. 


al-Ash‘ari’s Ibdna, the fourth important work in the 








collection just mentioned, forms a transition from the 
Creed to the dogmatic treatise. It contains an exposition of 


the orthodox faith, followed by a number of chapters on 





Separate questions, in which the orthodox view is d 





fended against deviations to th 





¢ left as well as to the right. 
This work, probably the earliest of its kind, is the fore- 
tunner of larger works by well-known theologians such 
as al-Ghazali, al-Baidawi, al-Idji and al-Sanisi. 

Besides the Iba 





na, al-Ash‘ari wrote another work which 


was destined to become a primer, having a distinct 
cha: 








acter of its own; this was the Makdlat al-Islamiyin, a 
work on Muhammadan sects, which was followed by 
similar works from the pens of later writers such as ‘Abd 
al-Kahir al-Baghdadi, Ibn Hazm and al-Shahrastani. 

It may be asked why no reference has been made to the 
Kuran as a source of information on this subject. An 
answer cannot be given in a few words, but it can be given 
‘na negative form: the Kuran does not proclaim a com: 
Pendium of faith that could serve as a characteristic 
description of Islam, either in contrast with other religions, 
Oras a means of distinction from the peculiar doctrines of 
the sects, In the same w: 


ay the creeds of the Christian 
chutch coi 





Id not be directly taken from the New Testa 


ment. Nevertheless, the Kuran contains the elements of 
the shahada. 








must be remembered that Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam, in presenting themselves before an unbelieving 


world, emphasized, 


ach in its turn, the unity of God and 
the 


resurrection of the dead. These are the points which 





ate foremost in the records of the Jewish martyrs who 


2 The “confession of faith” or the “two phrases” 





, viz. “I witne 
Babe thacalig 4s odie Allah” wat] ertomes dae weaken 
Allah’s Apostle” 
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suffered death at the hands of the Syrians and the Romans, 
as well as in the Acta of the Christian martyrs who were put 
to trial before the Roman prefects. Furthermore, they 
formed the nucleus of Muhammad’s preaching at the 
beginning of his career, when he had to face the scepticism 
of the Makkans, who did not believe that their scattered 
bones would be quickened and had no wish to learn about 
the approaching Day, depicted by Muhammad in such 
vivid colours.? Afterwards, when Arabia had embraced 
Islam, it was no longer necessary to lay stress on this 
point. 3 

The idea of the unity of Allah does not occupy so large 
a place in the earliest parts of the Kuran; later, however, it 
occurs many times. Sura cxii has become very popular in 
the Muhammadan world: “Say, He is one God; God the 
everlasting. He begetteth not, and He is not begotten, 
there is none like unto Him”. Still, these verses have not 
the form required for a brief phrase, nor are they elaborate 
enough for a creed. The first sentence of the shahdda 
occurs, though not literally, in sura ii. 256, whete it is only 
one out of many equally impressive sentences. It is the 
“verse of the throne”; “God, there is no God but He, the 
living, the self-subsisting; neither slumber seizeth Him 








not sleep. His, whatsoever is in the Heavens, and whatso- 
ever is in the Earth. Who is he that can intercede with Him, 
but through His own permission? He knoweth what is 
present with His creatures and what is to befall them; yet 
nought of His knowledge do they comprehend, save what 
He willeth. His throne reacheth over the Heavens and the 
Earth and the upholding of both burdeneth Him not, and 
He is the High, the Great”. It is clear that this verse does 
not possess the characteristics of a creed any more than 
sura cxii, Nor does sura xxvii. 26: “God! There isno God 
but He, the Lord of the glorious throne”; nor sura 


1 Cf. Il Maccabees. 
Cf. Snouck Hurgronje, “Une nouvelle biogtaphie de Moham- 
” (Revwe del bistoire des religio . 149 
59q.; also in Verspreide Geschriften, 


med 








tome xx: 
339 59g. 


, Paris, 1894), 
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xxviii, 88: “And call not on any other god with God; 
there is no God but He. Everything shall perish, ex 


cept His face, Judgment is His and to Him shall ye 
return’, 





In the second and third periods of Muhammad’s 
preaching in Makka, his chief aim was to prove the truth of 
his cause, to win ove! 





his opponents and to confirm his 
adherents in their faith, by narratives of how in the olden 
times Allah had sent Apostles and Prophets to other com- 
munities, who had scorned them, but were severely 
Punished for their unbelief. The position of Abraham, 
Moses, Hid, Salih and Jesus, as described in these suras, 
is really the same as that of Muhammad in Makka; the 

wete Apostles of God like himself. “Moses, the Apostle 
of the Lord of the worlds,”* “ Salih, the Apostle of God,”? 
“Jesus, the Apostle of God,”3 occur side by side with 
“Muhammad, the Apostle of God”.4 Muhammad’s rank, 
itis true, is high, but there is no trace of a unique position. 
Even in a passage belonging to the Madina period, the 
Christians are admonished to give up the doctrine of the 


Trinity and to believe in God and His Apostles:5 “O 
peor 





of the Book, overstep not the bounds in your 
religion, and of God speak only the truth. The Messiah 
Jesus, son of Maty, is the Apostle of God, and His word 
which He conveyed into Mary, and a Spirit proceeding 
from Himself. Believe, therefore, in God and His Apostles, 
ind say not: There are three gods. Forbear, it will be 
better for you. God is only one God”. It may be re 
membered here, that, according to Caetani,® Muhammad 
hever tried to convert Jews or Christians. 

In othe yes of the Kuran Muhammad emphasizes 
his own apostleship: “Say to them, O men! Verily I am 








pas 





unto you all the Apostle of God, Whose is the kingdom of 


the Heavens and of the Earth. There is no God but 


He maketh to live and He killeth! Therefore, believe on 








1 Sura xliii, 45 2 Sura xci. 15 
Sura Ixi. 5 59. 4 Sura xlviii. 29 
$ Sura iv, 169 6 Annali, ‘ 





23 A.H., § 50, note 1 













































6 INTRODUCTION 


God and His Apostle”. Here indeed is the quintessence 
of Islam and here ate the ideas expressed in the two 
sentences of the shahdda. But the characteristic form 1s 
lacking. 

According to Sale and others 
all the Apostle of God” mean that Muhammad here 


e words “Tamunto you 





t 





extends his mission to mankind in general. This extension 


would, however, contradict other passages of the Kuran, 





such as suta iv. 169, in which Muhammad calls himself one 
of the Apostles, their “seal”, it is true,* but not different 
from them in other respects. Justas the Apostles were sent 
to their wmma’s, so he, as the Arabian Prophet, was sent to 
Arabia. In this connection it is important to consider the 
one of the favourite epithets Muhammad gives 
ained this 





term ann 








himself in the Kuran. Later writers usually ex 
term as meaning “illiterate” and connected it with the 
problem of Muhammad’s ability to read and write. Umma 
conveys the meaning of “people”. When the term is used 
in a religious sense it means community; in a profane 
sense it is €Ovos and ummi is éOvixds. When Muhammad 
called himself wmmi, he meant thereby that he was the 
Arabian Prophet of the gentiles 
had ever been sent before. His 
ose of Saint Paul, when he writes 


speaking to the gentiles 





to whom no Apos 





re the same as t 





feelings 4 
to the Romans: “I speak to you Gentiles, inasmuch as I 
am the Apostle of the Gentiles”.3 In the same sense Mu- 
hammad emphasizes that the Kuran is an “Arabian book” 
oran “Arabian verdict”.4 As representative of these ideas 
may be cited the opening verses of sura xiii: “Thus unto 
thee as unto those who preceded thee doth God, the 
Mighty, the Wise, reveal Himself. Is not God verily the 
But whoso take other deities as 





Indulgent, the Merciful 
lords, beside Him, God watcheth them; but thou hast 
them not in thy charge. Thus have we revealed to thee an 
Arabian Kuran, that thou mayest watn the mother city $ 
and all those around it”. 





xiii. 40 3 Romans xi. 13. 





1 Sura vii. 157 59. 2 Sura x 
xxix. 29; xi, 2. 5 Le. Makka. 





4 Sura xii. 2; xiii 
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This is a limited description of the field of Muhammad’s 
mission. Moreover, it is improbable that he ever changed 
his view. In Madina the Jews, who should have rejoiced 
at his preaching, disappointed him. The consequence of 
this was not a revocation of the theory of the wmma’s, but 





a revised and enlarged version, in the sense that Islam was 
represented as the true religion of Abraham which had 
been forsaken by the Jews. It is clear that in this revised 
doctrine it is not Muhammad who is raised to a higher 
level, but Abraham. 

It is true that there are in the Kuran expressions that 
Seem to cover a wider field. We have already seen an 
example of this in the verse: “Say to them, O men! Verily 
Iam unto you all the Apostle of God”.* None of these 
Passages, however, seems to have been revealed after the 
Hidjra. Sura xxxiv. 27: “And we have not sent thee 
otherwise than to mankind at large, to announce and to 











warn”, belongs to a passage, the tenour of which does not 
differ from that of the third Makkan period, that is, the 
time when Muhammad announced that the Arabic Kuran 
had been revealed to him, that he might warn the mother 





city and all those around it. It seems impossible to admit 
that the man who emphasized this idea should have 
tegarded himself as a missionary to the whole world.” 
The view that Muhammad conceived of his mission as a 
Universal one is naturally derived from Muslim tradition. 
Hete it reaches its most characteristic expression in the 
Story of how Muhammad sent letters to the Great Powers 
of his time, the Emperor at Byzantium (Kaisar), the King 
of Persia (Kista), the Negus of Abyssinia (al-Nadjashi), 
the Governor of Egypt (al-Mukawkis), inviting them to 
embrace Islam. These letters are, however, of a doubtful 


1 Sura vii. 157; cf. Sir T. W. Arnold, The Preaching of Islam, 2nd 
+s P. 29, where similar passages are discussed. 

2 Cf. Snouck Hurgronje, M 
Phasizes the misuse of the term a 
In Islamica, ii, 135 sqq. Of the limited se 


shall find an instance, infra, p. 13, note 3. 








dani sm, §, note, who em- 
the Kuran, and Buhl 


nas we 








nse of the term a 
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authority, if indeed they are not wholly legendary. 
Signora Dr. Vacca’ is probably right in supposing that these 
and similar tales were invented to furnish the Prophet's 
exequatur for the conquerors who conducted the Muham 
madan armies to the four quarters of the world. 

It is clear that the solution of this problem is of some 
importance for our present subject, since it throws light 


on the statement that the Kuran does not contain a creed, 





nay, not even proclaims a brief phrase in order to serve as 





1 spiritual standard of Islam, either in face of the non 
Arabian world, or for the private use of the community. 
Yet, just as t 





1¢ elements of the shahdda appeared to be 





present in the Kuran, so the elements of a creed are not 
lacking. In sura ii. 285 a kind of summary of Muham- 
mad’s faith is given. It runs thus: “The Apostle believeth 
in that which hath been sent down from his Lord, as do the 
Faithful also. Each one believeth in God, His angels, His 
Scriptures and His Apostles”. Parallel to this verse is 
sura iv. 135: “O ye who believe, believe in God and His 
Apostle, and the Book which He hath sent down to His 
Apostle, and the Book which He hath sent down aforetime. 
Whoever believeth not on God, His angels, His Books, His 
Apostles, and on the last day, he verily hath erred with 
far-gone error”. In other verses belief in Allah and his 
Apostles only is mentioned.3 Yet the sequence “Allah, His 
angels, His Books, His A 


again in some traditions and in some forms of the creed.4 





rostles and the last day”’ occurs 





The rather negative result of our inquiry into the con- 
tents of the Kuran with a view to a summary of Islam may 
be supplemented by evidence drawn from a different field. 
Apart from the letters said to have been addressed by 
Muhammad to the Great Powers of his age, we possess a 





series of documents of secondary authenticity, namely, the 
diplomatic documents in which Muhammad stipulated 





87 59g., esp. p. 106 54. 
188. 





4 Infra, pp. 
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the conditions on which the tribe, family or private person 
mentioned in the superscription embraced Islam or en 
tered into political relations with the State of Madina. A 
latge collection of these documents has been inserted by 
Ibn Sa‘d in his Tabakat.* Others have been preserved 
in the works of Ibn Ishak, al-Baladhuri and al-Wakidi. 
They have been discussed by Wellhausen, Caetani? and 


J. Sperber.3 These documents do not provide us with 





prima facie evidence; at best they may be termed good re- 
productions of the original pieces. This is shown by the 
fact that some of them occur in versions wl in 
length according to the efforts of the author he 
document to the style of later Islam. It is clear that if any 





short phrase embodying the tenets of Islam had existed in 
Muhammad’s time, it would have been used by him in 


these documents. The fact that it is not so used suggests 








that these documents ate to some extent genu 





ne 
In many instances the acceptance of Islam by a tribe or 
Usually, 





Person is simply expressed by the verb aslam 
duties of Islam 





however, to this general term a few spec 
ate added. In the letter to Ukaidir, “when he had 
answered the invitation to embrace Islam, having done 
away with Allah’s rivals and the idols”, the duties of 
Islam are summarized thus: “You are bound to perform 


the sa/ét at its appointed time and to hand over the yaks 


4s it is incumbent upon you”.4 A similar summary of the 





duties of Islam is given in several of these document 
In other cases Muhammad summons the person addressed 














“unto Allah”,® or “unto Allah and His Apostle” ;7 else 
where the enumeration of the conditions of Islam is 
Preceded by the general order to believe.* An illustration 
1 Wellhausen, Skigzen und Vora No. 3; Tabakat, vol 
1/11, ed. Mittwoch and Sachau, p. 
2 Annali, passim; also in Studi d 
3 Mitteilungen des Seminars ri ” 
+ Ibn Sa‘d, No. 73; Sperber, / +f 






Ibn Sa‘d, Nos. 
7 Spetber, Zoe. 





119, 1 
it., Pe 14s 8 Ibn Sa‘d, 
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of the slight value of the wording of the documents ap 
pears in the fact that the last mentioned (Ibn Sa‘d, No. 29) 
has suffered an alteration at the hands of al-Wakidi,? who 








replaced the words: “to those who believe, perform the 
salat, deliver the yakat and are of good advice regarding 
the religion of Allah” by the shahada: “who believes in 
Allah and confesses that there is no God besides Him and 
that Muhammad is His servant and His Apostle”. 
In a letter addressed to al-Mundhir, Muhammad s 
“Who performs our sa/ét and directs himself towards our 


kibla and eats what we have slaughtered, he is a Muslim 











Hilil, the chief of al-Bahrain, receivesa letter which begins: 
“Peace and safety. I praise in reference to thee Allah, the 
one God, Who has no partner. I summon thee unto Allah 
alone, that thou mayest believe in Allah, and obey and 


enter the body of the believers. For this would be better 





for thee. Peace upon whomsoever follows the guidance 
In the letter to Nahshal ibn Malik, he and his fellow 
Muslims are described embraced 
Islam, perform the sa 7 1 His 
Apostle and hand over from the booty the fifth for Allah 


as well as the portion for the Prophet, and adduce warrants 





“persons who hax 








ay the at, obey Allah an 





for their conversion and turn their backs on the poly 
theists; for such believe in Allah”.4 John, the chief of 
Aila, a Christian, may embrace Islam or pay the djizya} at 
he must obey Allah and His Apos 


Muhammad threatens to make war upon him, to kill the 








any 





le; if not, 





adults among his people and capture the children, “for I 
am the Apostle of Allah, in truth. I believe in Allah, His 
Books, His Apostles, and in the Messiah, the son of Mary, 
that He is the Word of Allah and I believe that He is the 


Apostle of Allah...”.5 Fir 





lly, mention may be made of 








1 Translation by Wellhausen, p. 320, note 1, as cited by Sperber, 
hoe. cit., p. 19, 
2 al-Baladhuri, Futtb, ed. d je, p. 80.59 





4 Ibn Sa‘d, Ne 


5 Ibn Sa‘d, No. 45. 


Ibn Sa‘d, No. 41 
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the story of the conversion of the clan Harith ibn Ka‘b in 
Nadjran.! The document addressed by Muhammad to 
their chief is reproduced byal-Baladhuri ina succinct form,” 
ht on our pro- 





which does not, however, throw much lig 
blem. Ibn Sa‘d, in his description of the deputation of 
these people to Muhammad, does not mention the docu- 
ment. When they meet him, they “salute him and witness 
that there is no God but Allah and that Muhammad is the 
Apostle of Allah”. Whether or no any historical value is 
to be attached to the report as a whole, the wording, w hich 








has simply been put down in formulae dear to later Islam, 
is certainly worthless as evidence. Ibn Ishak mentions 
Jeputation in such 
ls of fikh, that its 








Muhammad’s letter to the chief of the 





a lengthy form, with so many de 

Spuriousness seems quite certain. 
This selection from Muhammad’s letters and diplomatic 

documents could be supplemented by addition al examples; 





but these would have even less importance froma religious 
point of view, and many of them would certainly be 
spurious. We may therefore consider the instances given 
above as significant of the limited importance of the 
Jam in Muhammad’s relations with 





teligious aspects of 1 
the tribes of Arabia. 
Caetani has distinguished several stages of attachment 
to Islam as represented by several groups of Arabian 
tribes.3 They quite possibly correspond to the actual facts 
in Muhammad’s time. Similar degrees of islamization may 
also be recognized in the documents from which extracts 
have already been given. In any case, a compendious 
description of the duties of Islam fills only a small place 
when compared with the fiscal duties imp« »sed by Muham 
mad on those who wished to live on peaceful terms with 
him. There is no trace of the religious enthusiasm of the 
early suras of the Kuran, or of the parenetic tenour of 
I Sperber, Joc. cit., p. 82 599. 2 Ed, de Goeje, p. 7 


3 Si 





udi di storia orientale 
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later suras, which, although lengthy, can at once be tecog- 
nized as the expression of Muhammad’s personal feelings. 
Here, in letters to tribes and families not yet or scarcely 
converted, it would have been possible to preach Islam in 








an equally impressive way. Here also there would have 





been an opportunity for mentioning the brief phrase or the 
creed of Islam, if they had existed at all. But they do not 


hada is 






appear; the only instance of the use of the s 
certainly spurious. The reason is obvious: religion was 
here of secondary importance as compared with political 
and fiscal matters. 

This view 





s confirmed by the attitude assumed by a 
large part of the “‘islamized” tribes after Muhammad’s 
death. Caetani is right in his protest against rendering by 


“apostasy” the term ridda,? which had become current for 





an act that was rather of a political nature and probably 
also was an economic revolt. Obviously there was no 





ire to sever the rel. 
I 


¢ 





ious bonds with Madina, since the 
bonds were too loose to be felt. The contracts concluded 


with Muhammad had been regarded by the tribes as being 





agreements made between themselves and the leader of 


the community in Madina; with his death the validity of 





eements had ceased. This view is the 





‘ surpris 
ing, since Muhammad had neglected to nominatea successot 
or vicegerent, or had deliberately refrained from doing so. 
No single man in Arak 


the community of Mac 


a could tell what would become of 





na from the day when Muhammad 
should die. Could anyone expect that the numerous 
tribes would be willing to follow the doubtful authority of 
the new leader of a community entering a critical, or 
possibly fatal, phase of its career? 

Nothing of all this appears in the Arabic sources. On 
the other hand it must be acknowledged that the catch- 
word ridda is 





not used indiscriminately throughout this 
literature. In padith the attitude taken by Abi Bakr after 








may be emphasized that the terms ric 
ain their significati 





id only 





and mur 
in in later Muhammadan law 
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Muhammad’s death is by no means regarded as the only 
one possible for a Muslim. No less a person than ‘Umat 
is represented as taking a different point of view, based 
upon a tradition. Is all this history or legend? 

Here are some of the details: al-Nawawi, in his com- 
mentaty on Muslim’s collection of traditions,’ says that 
the resistance of Arabia was of three kinds. There was 
unbelief in two groups, those who followed a false 
Prophet (Musailima, Sadjah, Tulaiha, al-‘Ansi) and those 
who gave up religion altogether. There was, besides, a 
third group, which refused to pay the zakdf; this group, 
however, did not renounce Islam. 

This somewhat artificial division is apparently intended 
to justify Abi Bakr’s attitude towards two of these 
in that the first two are charged with unbelief, whereby 
they had forfeited any clemency. To us a distinction be 
tween tribes that desired to remain Muslim without paying 
the zakat, and those who rejected Islam altogether, seems 
artificial. We should rather have drawn the line between 
those who followed religious or political adventurers and 
therefore turned their backs on Madina and Islam and 
those who cut the links with Madina, without associating 
themselves with any new religious leader. This latter 
8toup did not, in all probability, reject Islam; for their 
attachment to religion must have been too insignificant a 
fact. What they rejected was the yakdt. 

It is the position of the latter 











sroups, 





‘oup of tribes that is 
reflected in the standard tradition on the subject.* It runs 
thus: “When the Apostle of Allah had departed this 
world, and Abi Bakr had been appointed his vicegerent, 
and some of the Beduins had forsaken Islam, ‘Umar ibn 
al-Khattab said to Abi Bakr: How is it possible for thee to 
make war on these people,3 since the Apostle of Allah has 
Said: I am ordered to make war on people till they say 

There is no God but Allah? And whoever says: There 
18 no God but Allah has thereby rendered inviolable his 








1 i, 102, 2 Muslim, Iman, trad. 


nds, cf. supra, p. 7, note 2 
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14 
possessions and his person, apart from the duties which he 
has to pay. And it belongs to Allah to call him to account. 
Thereupon Aba Bakr answered: By Allah, I shall make 





wat on whomsoever makes a distinction between the 
salat and the For the zakat is the duty that must be 


paid from possessions. By Allah, if they should withhold 





from me a string which they used to pay to the Apostle of 
Allah, I would make war on them on account of theit 
refusal. Thereupon “Umar said: By Allah, only because I 
saw that Allah had given Abi Bakr the conviction that he 
must wage war, did I recognize that he was right”. 

This tradition has been put in a form that might, at first 
sight, seem to claim for it some historical value. But such 
an illusion cannot last long. We are no longer inclined to 
believe that state affairs of the highest importance were 
es after the manner of the 








decided by prominent person 
ater doctors of the law. The fact that the standard tradi 





tion occurs also in a more elaborate form is enough to 
show that we have here to do with materials that were 
prepared in later times with a view to questions that were 
then urgent. Like Muhammad’s letters to the Great 
Powers, these traditions had to serve as Muhammad’s 
exequatur for the futip, the political expansion of Islam, and 
a theoretical basis for these was found in the division of 
the world into the territory of Islam and the territory that 
was not yet Muslim, but had to be islamized. The duty of 
bringing about this latter state of things was embodied in 
the tradition: “I am ordered to make war on people, till 
they say: There is no God but Allah”. 


In the foregoing pages, we have had occasion several 
times to point to traditions, which are put into the mouth 
of Muhammad, but were undoubtedly compiled in later 
times in reference to current questions and circumstances, 
It may indeed be argued that the main part of Tradition 
originated in this manner. Still, though we have failed to 
find some brief expression of the creed of Islam in the 
Kuran or in Muhammad’s semi-official documents, we 
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cannot put hadith aside without first inquiring whether this 
literature may not contain some genuine utterances of 


Muhammad on the principles of Islam. There appears to 





be only one tradition on this subject that bears indubitable 
traces of an early origin. It is this: ““When the tribe of 
“Abd al-Kaist came to the Apostle of Allah, they said: O 
Apostle of Allah, we are a tribe from Rabi‘a, between us 
and you is the abode of the infidels of Mudar, so that 


We cannot reach you, except in the sacred month. Tell us 





what we have to do and what we may teach those who 
dwell farther off. He said: I give you four commandments 
and four prohibitions: faith in Allah; thereupon he ex- 
plained this by the words, witnessing that there is no God 
but Allah; and that Muhammad is the Apostle of Allah; 
performing the 





salat, handing over the eat, p 


fifth from booty. And I prohibit the use of four things...” 


The four things enumerated are four kinds of vessels used 
for keeping wine and other drinks. It would be out of 
place to discuss this tradition in detail. ‘The particulars 
Concerning the four kinds of vessels have given the com- 
mentators some trouble—needless trouble, one may say, 
for, according to another tradition,? the prohibition was 
later revoked by Muhammad. These two circumstanc 
Seem to point to the antiquity of the tradition. 

, On the other hand, it must be observed that the words 
“thereupon he explained this...” have been added by 
People who were anxious to put the shah into the 
mouth of Muhammad in this passage. In the numerous 
Versions of the shahdda similar extensions of the original 
Short form are to be found.3 It has even been forgotten 
that the commandments ate declared to be four in num- 
ber and that a fifth was added.4 But this again seems to 








t Its dwelling-places were in the eastern part of the peninsula, cf. 


Actani, Annali, 8 A.xt., p. 178 sqq- 
_2 E.g. Muslim, Adabi, trad 
Tradition, s.v. Vessels 

3 Cf. Hea 
Hanbal, 





7; cf. Handbook of Early Mubammadan 








book, under the catchword Vessels, esp. Ahmad iba 
Musnad, iii. 22 sq. 4 Muslim, Iman, trad. 24 


































































































16 INTRODUCTION 


indicate that the tradition dates from a time when the cha- 
racteristics of Islam had not yet been summarized as the 





subsequently were. An enumeration of four duties of 
Islam, such as occurs in our tradition—faith, salat, zakdt, 
the fifth from the booty—is in accordance with the style 
of Muhammad in his dealings with other tribes, as we have 
seen above. 

Notwithstanding these indications of the early date of 
this tradition, it must be acknowledged that there are 
ection with Muham- 





circumstances which render its con 
mad doubtful. We must abandon, apart from the shahdda, 
some other terms, such as “the infidels of Mudar”; and 
the reference to the teaching of Islam, for which these 
people show some zeal, does not come convincingly from 
the mouths of spokesmen who as yet knew hardly any- 
thing of Islam. Moreover, although the historical sources 
mention the deputation of ‘Abd al-Kais, they make no 
reference to the present tradition. Finally, the summing: 
up of the commandments and the prohibitions of Islam 
in two series of four items each betrays a later origin. Such 
enumerations were, as a matter of fact, popular with the 
veneration that gave rise to the tradition of the five pillars 
of Is’ 
specimen of that kind 








am. The present tradition is perhaps the earliest 



































CHAPTER II 


The “Pillars of Islam” and the 
“Conf 





sion of Faith” (shahada) 


Would Muhammad himself have been prepared to con- 
dense Islam either into a brief phrase or into a creed? We 
have seen that apparently he did not desire to do so, 
either in the Kuran—though the elements of a simple 
creed are not lacking—or in his diplomatic documents, or, 
it seems, in his utterances. This is in accordance with his 
character. We may call him a Prophet, or a politician, or 
both; he was certainly no religious philosopher. More- 
Over, the change in his career brought about by the 
hidjra and its consequences, produced a change in his 
general attitude. 

Muhammad’s conversion, the awakening of his religious 
€nthusiasm—still, in spite of all treatises on psychology 
and teligion, a miraculous occurrence—conveyed the 
Rotion that he was elected to be the preacher to Arabia of 
the rel 





gion for which Judaism and Christianity had pre- 
Pared the way in other lands. ‘As we have seen, a large 
Part of the Kuran is taken up with stories of the messen- 
gets of Allah, his predecessors in the world’s history, all 
of whom preached the same doctrine under nearly the 
Same circumstances, ‘The belief in his own election, which 
he retained with a miraculous firmness, enabled Muham- 
mad to endure scorn and disdain on the part of his fellow- 
countrymen, and finally he turned his back upon them, 
accompanied by a little band of followers, who believed 
in his God, his mission, and the revelations granted to him. 
It was not long before his religious position in Madina 


ame also that of a political leader. Here we have the 
amazing, 


theocrac 





be 
but not unheard-of, spectacle of the genesis of a 
+ Such a phenomenon, however, was certainly 


Unknown in Arabia, and unexpected by Muhammad 
wc 






























































18 THE “PILLARS OF ISLAM” 
himself. The religious nucleus that was to be his wma, 
had now come into existence. It was no longer a vague 
historical reminiscence, such as it had been in the Makkan 
period, but a matter of fact thatneeded careful guidance and 
watchful statesmanship as well as daily bread. There was 


ought to have been 





considerable Jewish element whict 
ready to recognize the identity of Muhammac 
with their own. Could any hope of their adherence be 








's gospel 


entertained, in accordance with Muhammad’s ideas of the 
place of Prophets and Apostles in history and of their 
being one in spirit and tendencies? 

Events turned out otherwise. The Jews of Madina 
three comparatively important clans—proved not to be 
disposed either to recognize the alleged identity or to look 
upon the newcomer from Makka as a second Moses, This 
was a severe blow to Muhammad. It threatened to over 
throw a conception that had hitherto guided him in his 
religious career. But he took fresh courage by assuming 
that the Jews had forsaken their original religion, which 
had been that of Abraham; and Abraham is from this time 
onward called in the Kuran the originator of Islam, the 
builder of the sanctuary at Makka and the inaugurator of 
the rites of pilgrimage. Instead of Jerusalem, Makka 
became the palladium of Islam. 

The first political consequence of the new state of things 
was that the Jews, who by their stubbornness in religious 
matters had become an alien element in the body of the 
Madina theocracy, had to be got rid of; the three clans 
were banished or-done away with in the course of a few 
years. The second consequence was that the theocratic idea 
became strengthened. It is no longer the story of how 
earlier Prophets and Apostles had suffered at the hands of 
their contemporaries that forms the subject of the Madina 
revelations. We now find questions of law, military 
expeditions and booty, relations with the pagan tribes and 





regulations of religious rites taking the most prominent 
place; and the dominating point of view in the later 


portions of the Kuran is: obedience to Allah and His 
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Apostle, just as it is in the diplomatic documents addressed 
to the Arab tribes. This is the real word of the theocracy of 
Madina as well as of the world-empire that was to come 
into existence within half a century. The enforcement 
of this obedience on the peoples of the Eastern world at 
the point of the sword was justified by the tradition: “I 
am ordered to make war on people, till they say: There is 
no God but Allah”.? 

What Muhammad and the rulers of Madina cared for 
above all was the theocratic idea. It has been observed 
that Muhammad even avoided regulating affairs once for 
all by revelations.3 His cast of mind was not that of a 





lawgiver, or that of a philosopher; three centuries were 
yet to elapse before the juristic and theological system of 
Islam could be completely worked out. In the course of 
these centuries there would be occasion for it to formu- 
late its creed. We must not seek to find it in Muhammad. 
Neither his nature, nor the course of his life, can justify us 
10 expecting a creed from him. 


Theory and practice, as they were developed during 
Some decades after Muhammad’s death, allowed the 
ading powers in spiritual matters to express the essentials 
of Islam in traditions of which the confession of faith 
(shahdda)+ sind the enumeration of the five pillars5 of Islam 








ate the most important. The collections of hadi#h—our 
Chief source of information for the early development of 
the theology of Islam—have preserved a series of “sayings 
of Muhammad” which must be regarded as the outcome of 
the theological labour cartied out by the generation of the 


Companions. These sayings are the forerunners of the 

















T Sura iii, 29, 126; iv. 62; v. 933 viii >, 48, etc. 
2 Supra, p. 15 
3 Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschriften, 1. 212; 1. 71, 289 


4 “I witness that there is no God but Allah and I witness that 
Muhammad is the Apostle of Allah.” 
5 Islam is built or 


it, fasting in Rama 
din and pilgrimage 





five pillars: faith, saldf, x 
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confession of faith and of the tradition of the pillars of 


Islam; they must therefore be considered first. 
t may be regarded 





These traditions go back to a type th 





as characteristic of the earliest phase of religions such as 
Christianity and Islam. The Roman centurion declares' 
that a word spoken by Jesus will be sufficient to heal his 
servant. Jesus marvelled at his faith, saying: “Verily, I 
have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel’’. The keeper 
of the prison in which Paul and Silas were imprisoned in 
Macedonia says to them: “What must I do to be saved?” 
The answer he receives is: “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy house”. 

When Muhammad was on one of his expeditions 2 
Beduin3 came to meet him, caught his camel by its rope 
and said: ““O Muhammad, tell me, what can bring me to 
Paradise and keep me far from Hell?” At first the Prophet 
refused to give him an answer. Then he turned towards 
his companions, saying: “Verily this man is guided and is 
on the right way”. Then, looking on the Beduin, he asked 
him: ‘What didst thou say?” When the man had re 
halt 


thou 








peated his question, Muhammad answered: “Thou 
serve Allah, without associating anything with Him 
akat and keep 





and over the 





shalt perform the sa/d?, | 
sacred the bonds of relationship. Now let go the rope of 
my camel”’.4 The parallelism between this tradition and 
that of the New Testament is obvious, and requires no 





comment. The tradition further contains some noteworthy 
indications of the development of Islam. The way to 
Paradise is a way of service. No special mention is made 
of faith; 
essential difference is made between this service and other 





it is implied in the service of the one God. No 


duties, except in so far as it is to take first place. 

This suggests an early date of origin. As tothe sequence 
of the other duties, sa/at and zakat have their fixed place 
here as in Muhammad’s diplomatic documents; to them 
1 Matthew viii. 5-13. 2 Acts xvi. 30 59. 

3 The type of people who have neither civilization nor religion. 
4 Muslim, Iman, trad. 12; cf. 1 
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is added the rigid observance of the bonds of relationship, 
an early Arabian virtue which was promoted by Islam. 
Later traditions strike it out of the list to make room for 
duties which are more essentially Islamic. In some of the 
diplomatic documents it is the handing-over of the fifth 
from the booty that comes after the yak 





The tradition, as has already been remarked, occurs in 
various forms. Here is a different one:! “Once there came 
to the Apostle of Allah a man from the people of Nadjd,? 
with dishevelled hair; we heard the humming of his voice, 
but we did not understand what he said till he was near the 
Apostle of Allah. Then he began to ask him about Islam. 





The Apostle of Allah answered: Five sadats every day and 
hight. He asked: No more? The Prophet answered: No, 
what is above this number, is supererogatory. Further, 
the fast of Ramadan. He asked: No more? The Prophet 
answered: No, what is more than that, is supererogatory. 
Further, the Apostle of Allah mentioned the zakat. He 
asked: No more? The Prophet answered: No, what is 











above it, is supererogatory. Thereupon the man went 
away saying: By Allah, I shall add nothing, nor omit 
anything. Then the Apostle of Allah said: He is saved, 
if he keeps his promise”. 

Three points are new in this tradition: first, even the 
Setvice of Allah is not expressly mentioned. Islam con- 
Sists of ritual duties only. Secondly, sa/at is specialized: 
five prayers every day and night. It may be remembered 
that the number of five daily sa/ats was fixed as the outcome 
ofa long process, the beginnings of which can be traced in 
the Kuran, whereas the evidence of its conclusion is found 
'n early tradition.3 At any rate, the process was finished 
before the rise of the sects. Thitdly, the fast of Ramadan, 
Which was imposed on Muslims early in Madina by reve- 


lation, appears here for the first time as one of the cardinal 
duties of Islam. 





t Muslim, Iman, trad. 8; cf. 15. 
2 The table-land of Central Arabia. 





3 Cf. Cactani, Annali, 2 a.1., § 11 59g 
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It is not necessary to enumerate all the variants of the 
tradition. They are forerunners of the tradition of the 
pillars of Islam. The negative characteristics which they 
have in common are the absence of any distinction be- 
tween the ritual duties and the inner relation of man to 
Allah, and the lack of a fixed summary of the duties of 
Islam. 

These traditions are the immediate successors of the 


descriptions of Islam in Muhammad’s diplomatic docu 





ments.' Theological thought made gradual progress; the 
examples discussed above represent only an early stage; 
still, they were the outcome of discussions and pethaps of 
differences of opinion. This conclusion may be drawn with 


some certainty from the promise of salvation to those who 





clung to the catchword without adding anything to it. In 





la would 
be the last word spoken on the question. The theologians 


this way the hope was expressed that this formu 


of Madina could not have foreseen that Islam would have 
to go through a process of development for centuries, 
before it could reach a position that could be maintained 
throug lamic Middle Ages 


It v d course of events in the first decades 


hout the 
the r 








following the death of Muhammad—the hostile attitude 
taken by t 





¢ previously islamized tribes, the restoration of 


order 





Abi Bakr and his generals, the splendid feats of 
arms under ‘Umar, which were followed by the islamiza- 
tion of large parts of the ancient world—that made clear 
to the Companions, and to the pious generation of their 
successors, that the term “Islam” had obtained a temporal 
meaning. It seemed as if the narrow path, originally the 
only way by which the city of Islam could be reached, had 
been enlarged and paved and become an easy highway for 
the multitudes who came from all sides to embrace Islam. 

In the Kuran the terms is/ém and iman (faith) are 
synonymous; muslim and mu min 





comprise the whole body 
of those who had escaped from Hell by embracing Islam. 
This is reflected in the first tradition translated above.? 








1 Vide supra, p. 8 9g. 2 P. 20, 
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The next question (that of the second tradition)! is: What 
is Islam? The way to escape from Hell is no longer the 
Centre of interest, but the question is: What are the 
characteristics of Islam and who ate the true Muslims? 
The course of history had made it clear that there were 
Muslims of many varieties, and that the observance of 
teligious rites w: 





s not necessarily the sign of faith or 





Conviction, The next tradition, therefore, seeks to state 
that there is a difference between faith and acceptance of 
the official religion; that faith, though expressing itself in 





the performance of rites and duties, lies deeper than these, 
Just as the roots of the tree are beneath the surface. This 
is laid down in a brief form in a tradition that is hidden in 
thecollectionof Ahmad ibn Hanbal:? The Apostle of Allah 
used to say 








Thereupon he pointed to his heart three times, saying 

“The fe 
This tradition, although expressing a living conviction 

that will ultimately find its way to the credo, has not become | 


at of God is here”’. 





“Tslam is external, faith belongs to the heart”. | 


Popular. It does not occur in any of the other collections. 
In the stately chapter on Faith, which by Muslim is placed 
at the head of his work, we find the standard tradition | 
On the subject. It is this: One day the Apostle of Allah 
Save audience, There came to him a man, who asked him: 
~O Apostle of Allah, what is faith?” He answered: 
“Believing in Allah, His ang 
His Apostles, and the final resurrection”. ‘The man asked: 
“O Apostle of Allah, what is Islam?” He answered: 
“Islam is serving God without associating anything with 
Him, performing the ordered sa/df, paying over the 
obligatory zakdt, and fasting during Ramadan”. The man 
asked: “O Apostle of Allah, what is righteousness?” He 











s, His book, His meeting 








answered: “Serving Allah as if He were before thy eyes. 
For if thou seest Him not, He seeth thee”. The man 
asked: “O Apostle of Allah, when will the Hour3 be?” He 
answered: “He who is as 





ked, knows no more of it than 
1 Par 2 Musnad, iii. 134 sq | 
3 Le. the end of all things. 
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the asker does. But I will tell thee something about its 
conditions. When the handmaid shall give birth to her 
lord, this is one of the conditions thereof. When the bare 
footed and the naked shall be the rulers, this is one of the 
conditions thereof. And when the shepherds! shall make 
sumptuous buildings, this is one of the conditions thereof. 
[The Hour belongeth] to five other things, which are 
known to Allah alone”. Thereupon the Apostle of Allah 
recited: “Aye! God!—With Him is the knowled, 
Hour; and He sendeth down the rain; and He knoweth 
what is in the wombs—but no soul knoweth what it shall 





ge of the 





have gotten on 





1e morrow: neither knoweth any soul in 
what land it shall die. Verily God is knowing and in- 
formed of all”.? Then the man went away. Thereupon the 
Apostle of Allah said: “Bring that man back to me”, 
When his companions tried to do so, they could find no 
trace of him. Then the Apostle of Allah said: “This was 
Gabriel, who came in order that men might have know 
ledge of religion”. 

In this tradition it is for the first time conceded that 


faith is not identical with Islam. Still, no philosophical 





definition of faith is given; nor is its nature described here, 





but its contents only. The enumeration of the objects of 
faith is founded on the Kuran.4 It may be asked why in 
1¢ mention of the meeting with God 





this enumeration t 
should come in between that of Allah’s book and that of 
His Apostle. The commentators, who are puzzled as to the 
meaning of the distinction between the meeting with God 
and the last day, give us noanswer. Wecan only conjecture 
that the term was added in later times and that it was 
directed against heretics who denied this point of eschato- 
logy. This conjecture is corroborated by the fact that the 
author of the Wasiyat Abi Hanifa has deemed it desirable 
to call the meeting with Allah a reality. 

1 The text has “keepers of brutes”. There is much variety in 
reading and explication; cf. al-Nawawi, i. 18 

2 Sura xxxi. 34 Muslim, J; 
4 Sura iv. 135 5 Art. 2 








n, trad. 5 
3 cf. infra, pp. 130, 179 
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The definition of Islam opens with the commandment 
to serve God alone. In the enumeration of the duties of 
Islam the pilgrimage has not yet received its fixed place, 
An entirely new element is the addition of the definition 


of 





thsan, “tighteousness”. It shows that the true religious 
attitude is something more than is contained in the 
definition of faith or in that of Islam. The definition of itis: 
Serving God as though He were before your eyes; this 
teminds us of the New Testament phrase “seeing Him 
who is invisible”. 

The passage on the Hour calls for some notice. No 
doubt Muhammad had not only preached the coming of 
the Hour, but also its near apptoach.* Although the 
€xpectation that the Hour would occur in Muhammad’s 
lifetime had not been realized, tradition took up the idea 
that it could not be far off. “Verily, the connection be- 
tween my prophetic mission and the Hour is a 
the relation of this finger to that” is a tradition put into 
the mouth of Muhammad, who pointed 
thereof to two of his 


close as 








in illustration 








fingers.3 

But the Hour did not come as early as it was expected 
and people began to search for signs that would probably 
»€ scen immediately before it. In some cases historical 
€vents are said to be the signs of the coming I Tour, especi- 
ally the fitan. 

In our tradition three signs only are mentioned: the 
handmaid giving birth to her lord, the lowest classes 





becoming the ruling ones, and the poor indulging in 
luxury, The limitation of the signs to three points to the 
telatively early date of the tradition. On the other hand it 
4ppears to reflect the change that had begun to take place 





in Arabian society in consequence of the expansion, Many 


traditions appear to owe their origin to the reaction of 





Plous circles against this social revolution. 





t Hebrews xi 
2 E.g. sura xlvii. 20. 
3 Bukhari, Rikak, b. 39; Muslim, F 
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‘The types of tradition we have dealt with in this chap 
ter—of salvation, of Islam, of the difference between faith, 
religion and righteousness—may, all of them, be regarded, 
in a sense, as forerunners of the tradition of the pillars of 
Islam. 

This tradition itself occurs in different forms. Its 
Islam is built on five [pillars]. The first 
kat, the fourth the 





neral type is t! 





the third x 





is faith, the second s 





fast of Ramadan, the fifth pilgrimage. 

This means that Islam is declared to consist of a com 
bination of faith and works. It is, consequently, the con 
junction of the brief enumeration of the duties of Islam 
with the emphasis on faith in contradistinction to Islam; 
in this way faith obtains a precedence over works, while, 
on the other hand, Islam, the bond between the two 
elements, appears as the wider idea. In view of all this the 
tradition of the pillars of Islam must be regarded as a 
masterpiece of early Muhammadan theology. 

‘The versions of the tradition are not, however, exempt 





from the traces of slightly diver 
readings regarding the four duties are rare. In the 


ent opinions. Various 


version handed down by Muslim as the first of four 





different forms,’ it is said that a man tried a slight correc 





tion by intercl 
with that of the pilgrimage, whereupon Ibn ‘Umat said: 
“No, first the fast of Ramadan, then the pilgrimage; so I 
have heard it from the mouth of Muhammad”. We do not 


anging the place of the fast of Ramadan 





know to what tendencies such deviations were due. As a 
matter of fact, there is one version of the tradition in which 
pilgrimage precedes the fast of Ramadan.” 

Another difference finds expression in two versions 
preserved by Ahmad ibn Hanbal.3 Both go back to Ibn 
‘Umar, who is said to have been asked: “And the holy 
wat He answered: “The holy war is only one of the 


good works. The Apostle of Allah used the same wording 








as I did”. In the second tradition the same question is 


asked. Here Ibn ‘Umar answers: “Whoever takes part in 





1 Iman, trad. 19- 2 Iman, trad. 2¢ 3 ii. 26, 92 5 
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the holy war, does so to his personal profit”. This means 


that taking part in the holy war, although a good work, 





does not deserve a place in the series of the cardins 
duties, 

The mention of the holy war in some versions of the 
tradition, as well as its absence from the primary version, 
throws some light on its historical background. If the 
tradition had originated in the age of the first conquests, 
it would have been hard to refuse the holy war a place 
in the summary of the duties of Islam. That period is 
apparently over and holy war has lost its primary signifi- 
cance, so that Ibn ‘Umar feels justified in refusing ita place 





in the series, 
Distinct traces of earlier discussions concerning the 
Sequence of works in relation to their intrinsic value are 


contained in traditions of the following type: “The 
Apostle of Allah was asked: Which is the most ex- 
cellent of works? He answered: Faith in Allah—Which 
Next?—War in the path of Allah—Which nextP—A 
blameless pilgrimage”.! jad comes directly after 








t Here dji 
faith, and the latter is characterized as a work. These two 
features point to a very early origin. In others, apparently 
Somewhat later examples of the type, the sequence is: 
Salat, dutifulness towards parents, holy war.? 

This type has not had any lasting influence on the 
determination of the pillars of Islam. 

So much for the last four pillars. More must be 
the first. Perhaps the most primitive form of the tradition 
1s the following God 
and denying anything besides Him; the performance of 
Salat” and so on.‘ In this version faith is not mentioned; 
Only the service of God and the exclusion of any partner 











aid of 








slam is built upon five:3 servin, 


The second stage of the development of the first pillar 
May be found in those traditions which call it “the 


1 Muslim, Iman, trad. 135, 136. 2 Muslim, Iman, trad. 137-40. 
3 Neither the word “f 

any of the redactions 

4 Muslim, Iman, trad. 


lars” nor any synonym is mentioned 
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confession of theunity of Allah”.* The final stage is reached 
in the accepted form: the confession that there is no God 
but Allah and that Muhammad is His Apostle.? It may be 
asked whether the difference between the second and 
third stages is of any importance. The answer to this is not 
easy. Apparently the full form of the a, the confes- 





ide with the 





sion of Muhammad’s apostleship side by 
unity of Allah, did not at once obtain a fixed place in 
Islam. We may conclude this from the fact that not only 








1¢ tradition of the pillars of Islam, but also in numerous 
other cases, the confession of the unity of Allah alone is 
mentioned as the essential fact for man.3 It is clear that for 
Muslims the confession of Allah included that of Mu- 
hammad’s mission; and this may have made it superfluous 
to add anything to the confession of Allah. It may be 
supposed that the full confession of faith was especially 
ised as the symbol of Islam as opposed to Judaism and 
Christianity, which religions confessed God’s unity, but 
denied that Muhammad was His Apostle. 





It may be remembered here, that, although 
Christianity saw the number of its adherents 


stern 
radually 
diminish in favour of Islam,‘ conversions scarcely ever 


took place under 








»mpulsion. Though we know very 








little concerning the form in which they took place, it may 
be supposed that pronouncing the shahdda was sufficient 
proof of the change of religion 

In this connection we may consider anew the standard 
tradition for the holy war: “I am ordered to make war on 
people till they say: There is no God but Allah. And 
whoever says: There is no God but Allah, has thereby 


rendered inviolable his possessions and his person, apatt 


Ahmad ibn Hi; 


t Muslim, Ima 
Nasi’i, Iman, b. 3 

2 Ahmad ibn Hanbal, ii. 26, 120, 143 ; Bukhari, 
Iman, trad. 21. Bukhari, Taf 
His , 

3 Cf. Handbook of Early Mubammadan Trad 

4 Cf. Arnold, The Preaching of Islam, p. 81 





ad. 19, 





ii. 26; iv. 363; 





in, b. 2; Muslim, 
sura 2, b. 30 has “faith in Allah and 

















iO, 8.9 


49: 
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from the duties he is obliged to pay; and it is for Allah to 
make him give account”. This is the current form of the 
tradition,’ Its tendency is described by one of the com- 


mentators? as postulating the sawpid (confession of the 





unity of Allah) only. It therefore covers the field of the 
holy war with pagan populations. In other versions the 
full shahdda is mentioned.3 

The tradition is, however, more interesting from a 
different point of view. It is said by the commentator just 
mentioned that only the outward expression of faith is 
called necessary. This point requires some elucidation. 
Our tradition occurs in more extensive forms in which 





#4 and the handing-over of 





either the performance of ¥sa/ 





kat, or the observance of the rites of prayer and of 


x 





slaughtering, are mentioned as a minimum which may 
Save non-Muslims from the sword. These versions prove 
that a simple confession of the unity of Allah was deemed 


insufficient, and therefore had to be reinforced by more 





solid proofs of the convert’s sincerity. 





These elaborate versions have not, however, succeeded 


in overthrowing the short one, which has remained the 


accepted form. In the latter the sincerity of the convert is 
dispensed with by means of the clause: “And it is for 
n, for 

It is 


at this is the sense 


Allah to make him give account”, that is, not for n 





man must be content with the confession of far 
expressly st 
of the clause, There have been preserved other traditions 
Of a similar tendency. Usama ibn Zaid is made responsible 
for the following tradition:® “The Apostle of Allah sent us 
On an expedition to al-Hurakat. The enemy, however, got 
News of us and took to flight. We got hold of one of the 





ted by the commentators tk 





1 Bukhari, Zakdt, b. 1; Djihad, b. 101; Ish am, 
» 28; Muslim, Iman, trad. 32, 33,353 Titmidhi, Iman, b. 1; Tafsir 


Sura 88, 








al-Sindi, on Bukhari, Caito, 1304, i. 178 

Muslim, Iman, trad. 34. 4 Muslim, In 
Bukhari, Iman, b. 28; Abt Diwad, Djihad, b. 95. 
§ Abi Dawid, Djihad, b. 95 ¢ 
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men and when we fell upon him, he said: There is no God 
but Allah. Yet we beat him till he was dead. I narrated 
this to the Prophet, who said: How will you render an 
account for this “There is no God but Allah’ on the day of 
the resurrection? I answered: O Apostle of Allah, he said 
it only from fear of our arms. Thereupon the Prophet 
said: You have of course not neglected to split open his 
heart in order to know whether fear was his motive. How 
will you account for this “There is no God but Allah’? And 
he did not cease repeating these words till I wished I had 
not been a Muslim before 

This tradition is of special importance. Muhammad’s 





ironical words: “You have of course not neglected to split 


open his heart. . .”, allude to the theory and the practice of 
the Kharidjites. We shall have occasion to discuss theit 
position later.’ Here it is enough to state that this 
tradition cannot be separated from the standard tradition 


ne latter, 





of the holy war, and that the tendency of t 
especially the clause “and it is for Allah to make him 
give account”, is directed against the Khiridjites. 

So the tradition of the holy war, at least in its full form, 


proves to have its origin not in the attitude assumed 





by the tribes at Muhammad’s death, but in the events 


following the battle of Siffin in A.p. 667: th 


the secession 
of the Khiaridjites and the battle of Nahrawan. 

We must take leave of the Kharidjites for the present 
and return to al-Nawawi’s commentary? on our tradition. 
According to one of the authorities cited by him, 
those whom Muhammad is ordered to fight are pagan 
peoples, not the people of the book. For the latter have 


yet they must be combated till 








no objections to the sawpi 
they submit to Muslim authority and pay the tax called 





djizya. Then he goes on: “One of the conclusions to be 


drawn from the tradition is, that when a man embraces 
Islam, but remains an infidel in his heart, his conversion is 





accepted in the opinion of the majority of the authorities. 
Malik is of opinion that the conversion of a yindik should 


t Cf. especially infra, p. 41 2 i, 105. 
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not be accepted, and it is said that this was also the opinion 
of Ahmad ibn Hanbal 
1 


dive 


...The Shafi authorities are of 








gent opinions in regard to the conversion of a xindik, 
#.¢. one who radically denies the obligatory force of the 
law. According to one, the right view is, that such a 
conversion must be accepted, without any restriction, on 
account of the genuine traditions that reject all restriction; 
another view is, that such a conversion must not be 


accepted and such a person must be killed 





yet, if his 
conversion be sincere, this will be profitable to him in the 
other world and he will be one of the inhabitants of 
Paradise; another, that the first time such a conversion 
must be accepted; if he falls and is converted another 
time, his conversion is not then accepted; another, that if 
the conversion is spontaneous, it is accepted; but not if it 
takes place throv 





1 the sword; another, that if he be a 





Prtopagator of his own false ideas, his conversion is not 
accepted; otherwise, it 





As may be seen from this passage, conversion is, gene 
tally speaking, accepted by Islam without further scrutiny. 


Yet it may be stated at once, that in later definitions of 





faith, confession and conviction receive equal emphasis.? 

The passage from al-Nawawi’s commentary translated 
above contains an explanation of the fact that the confes- 
Sion of the unity of Allah, with the exclusion of any 
Mention of Muhammad’s apostleship, is deemed a suffi- 
Client safeguard from the sword. We have already said 
that such a use of the first sentence of the shahdda alone does 
Not stand by itself, but may be observed in many important 
traditions, ‘ y generally be ex- 
Plained in the sense that the Muslims themselves did not 
Want a special mention of Muhammad’s mission after that 
Of the unity of Allah. Neither was this necessary where 
Islam combated pagan peoples, as neither Mu 
Pagan could conceive of belief in Al 





phenomenon which may 








lim nor 





ah without belief in 








On the position of the Kharidjites, cf. infra, Chapter rm. On th 
Whole question, cf. al-Baghdadi, Usi/, p. 188 
2 Cf. Wasiyat Abi Hanifa, art. 1; infra, p. 1 
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the Apostle who was the intermediary between Allah and 
the world. This state of things was still felt by Kadi ‘lyad 
in his commentary on the tradition of the holy war: “The 
based upon the 





fact that the saving of life and person is 
confession of the unity of Allah, means that it is connected 
here with embracing the faith, and shows that the tradi- 


s who denied it, who were pagans 





tion has in view the Ar 
and rejected the belief in the one God. They were the first 





to be summoned to embrace Islam and were combated. As 
to those, however, who recognize one God, the formula of 
tawbid is not sufficient to save them. ..”.* 

We have already seen that it is wrong to suppose that 
Aba Bakr and ‘Umar directed their armies against the 
tribes of Arabia on account of traditions; for the latter 
originated at a time when theoretical discussions were the 
topic of the day. It is not the so called ridda, but the epoch 
of the conquests and of the rise of the sects that promoted 
these discussions and encouraged the formation of tradi- 
tions which contain the formulae worked out by the 
schools of theologians of Madina and the centres of science. 

We return now to the shahdda. An indication of its 
comparatively early origin lies in the fact that it is used 
in the sa/ét. In the technical language of /ik) the term 


tashabhud, i.e. the reciting of the shahdda, does not, however, 





simply denote the confession of faith, but the whole of the 
formulae recited at the end of every second rak‘a, as well 
as at the end of the whole sa/dt, followed by the benedic- 
tion on Muhammad and the fas/ima. 

It may be conceded that the ritual of the sa/dt was not 
yet standardized when Muhammad died. But the period 
of development cannot have lasted very long, for there are 
no traces of deviation from the common ritual of the 
salat among the sects, and it is not probable that these 
would have taken over from the orthodox community the 
final form of the sa/dt after their secession. Moreover, it 
cannot be supposed that a matter of so great importance 





1 Citation from al-Nawawi’s commentary on Muslim’s Sapip, 


105. 
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as the formulae of the daily sa/ét could long be left in a 
variable state in an empire which had been widely and 
tapidly extended. 

A further indication of the time in which the shahada 












Originated may be found in the use which is made of it 
in canonical tradition. This may be illustrated by a few 
instances. “Abd Allah ibn Salam, a man of note among the 





Jews of Madina, is represented to have asked Muhammad 
three questions in order to test by his answer the truth of 
his mission. Muhammad having stood the test success- 
fully, ‘Abd Allah declared his own conviction, at the same 
time expressing a fear lest the Jews, when hearing of his 
conversion, would belittle him in Muhammad 
Muhammad, therefore, asked the Jews the question: 
“What is the position of ‘Abd Allah in your community”? 
They answered: “He is the most learned and the best, the 
Son of the most learned and best”. Muhammad said: 
“What if this man had embraced Islam”? They said: “May 
God preserve him from such a thing”. ‘Thereupon ‘Abd 
Allah came forth, saying: “I witness that there is no God 
but Allah, and I witness that Muhammad is the Apostle of 
Allah”, Then the Jews said: “He is the worst son of the 
Worst father’’, and they threw thernselves on him.« 





eyes 

















This story is devoid of historical value; its main features 
belong to a well-known scheme. All that can be deduced 
from it is the use of the shahdda by converts. 

A second instance, also of a legendary nature, is the story 
of how Abi Dharr al-Ghifari, one of the saints of early 
Islam, travelled to Makka in order to become acquainted 
With Muhammad and his preaching. At Makka he met the 
Prophet and, being at once convinced of the truth of his 
80spel, he went straightway to the mosque where he 
addressed the people with the words: “O ye Kuraishites, 
I witness that there is no God but Allah and I witness that 
Muhammad is His servant and His Apostle”.? 

Likewise it is narrated how Thumama, one of the chiefs 
1 Bukha 
2 Bukhari, Manakjb, b. 11. 








i, Anbiya’, b. 1. 
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of al-Yamima,' was made captive on an expedition and 
fastened to one of the pillars of the mosque of Madina. 
Muhammad came to him, saying: “What hast thou to 
say, O Thumima”? He gave a proud answer after the 
mannet of the knights of the desert. Muhammad left him 
alone. Coming back the next day he repeated his question 
ame 











and received the same answer. On the third day the s 
scene was enacted. Then Muhammad gave order to loosen 
his bonds, ‘Thereupon Thumama went up to a palmgtove 
near the mosque, bathed thrice as converts used to do, 
returned to the mosque and said: “I witness that there is 
no God but Allah and I witness that Muhammad is His 
servant and His Apostle”. 

For our present purpose this story has the same value 





as its two predecessors; together, they prove that in the 
time of those who handed them down—Ibn ‘Abbis, Anas 
ibn Malik, Abi Huraira—and who lived in the second half 
of the seventh century A.D., it was Customary for anyone 
who embraced Islam to proclaim his conversion by the 
recitation of the shahdda. 

It would be superfluous to repeat what has been said 
above of the value of the numerous conversions that took 
place in the seventh century A.D. and on the way in which 
pious circles reacted to this phenomenon. It may be 
sufficient to repeat here that the counter-effect was that 
the distinction between isdim and imdn did not fail to 
become more rigorous. We shall hear more of this in the 
chapter. One proof only may be mentioned 
es from the time when the community had 








followin; 





here. It ¢ 
already rejected the views of the Kadarites, but it may still 
belong to the later years of the seventh century. It is a 
new version of the tradition on is/am and imdn. Muslim 
y be 





has given it the first place in his collection, It ma 
regarded as the outcome and conclusion of a whole 
series, namely the traditions of salvation, of the duties of 
nd Islam, of the 





Islam, of the distinction between faith 


abia. 





1 A region in the north-eastern part of A 


2 Muslim, Dyihad, trad. 59. 3 Supra, p. 22. 
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pillars of Islam and the sh ada; it rests on the authority 
of ‘Umar and runs thus: One day we were with the 
Apostle of Allah, when a man approached, clad in gar 
ments ofa pure white colour, and with raven-black hair; no 
traces of travelling were visible on him. He sat down at 
the side of the Prophet, knee to knee. Placing his hands 
on his thighs he said: “‘O Muhammad, give me informa 
“on on Islam”. The Apostle of Allah said: “Islam is 
Witnessing that there is no God but Allah, and that 
Muhammad is the Apostle of Allah; performing the sa/ét, 
handing over the vakdt, fasting during Ramadan, and the 
Pilgrimage if there be no hindrance”. The stranger said: 
“Right”. We wondered how he could ask for information 
and at the same time say: Right. T hereupon the stranger 
Said: “Now give me information on faith”. Muhammad 
answered: “Believing in Allah, His ang 








s, His books, His 
Apostles and in the last day, and believing in the decree, 
the good and the evil thereof”. The stranger said: “Right 
Now give me information on righteousness”. He 
answered: “Serving Allah. ..”. This tradition has in fact 
already come to our notice.t 











, We now take leave of the “pillars of Islam” and the 
Shahada. They do not pass into oblivion in the course of 
history; they remain po 
(especially the shahde 





ular as summaries of Islam 
), each in its own way and to its own 
Purpose, and they have never been replaced by a generally 
tecognized short phrase. On the contrary we shall have 
Occasion to observe 
4 return to the sh 








in the form and contents of the creed, 








1 Supra, p. 23 


2 Cf. Chapter rx, towards the er 







































CHAPT 


Faith, Works and Will 





ER III 


Islam under the first caliphs witnessed a marvellous ex- 
pansion, such as its founder had never dreamt of. Religion 
was no longer the object of rn and laughter; it had 
become the possession of myriads, The little flock was not, 
however, merged into these myriads; it formed the con- 
science of Islam, guiding and watching lest the pure gold 
should become defiled. One of its first achievements was 
to establish a distinction between religion as a matter of 
ritual only and religion as an inner experience. 

It was not only in relation to islamized Beduins, 
Christians and pagans that this distinction became neces- 
sary. It was in the cradle of Islam itself, in Madina, that 
worldliness, envy and hatred began to show themselves in 








a way that caused protests to be made both there and in 
other parts of the Muslim world. The murder of ‘Uth- 
man, the worst symptom of this illness, may have been 
the work of a small band of rioters, and its immediate 
consequences were an illustration of corruptio optimi pes 
Sima; for it was among the aristocracy of Islam that 
hatred, ambition and reed threatened to obscure the less 





selfish tendencies that were at the bottom of the first fina 
or scandal. It was only in the formation of the first sect, 
the Kharidjites, that a nobler turn of mind appeared and 
an be 





that ideas came to light, of which only a glimpse 
discerned in the earlier history of Islam. 

The political doctrine of the Kharidjites was that the 
Muslim community must be governed ey a head whose 
claims to this office were based upon his being the best 
ly striving to 





qualified Muslim. Those who were actuc 
occupy the highest places, as well as those who backed 
them, were to a large extent evildoers. 

Although at the outset this doctrine was of an ex- 
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clusively political nature, it led to results which were to 
become of the highest importance for the development of 
Muslim theology. For the Kharidjite position contains 
the germ of the leading idea of the Kadarites, and the 
latter were the heralds of the Mu‘tazilites, who influenced 
Primitive Islam to such an extent and placed before it 
problems of such an importance, that it is not too much to 
Say that they led to a crisis of Islam. History follows the 
logical line of the concatenation of these ideas. 

The rise of the Kharidjites' forced the Muslim com- 
munity to define its own position. The old question of the 
difference between man and islam returned in this more 
pointed form: Who is a Muslim and who is an infidel? 
Who will be saved and who will be damned? This was 
problem as difficult of solution as that of t 








he caliphate 
after the murder of ‘Uthman. It appears so unexpectedly 
—to us at least—and the discussions which turn on it show 
So much theological skill, that we are inclined to ask: Was 
hot the theological position of the Khiaridjites prepared 
for by the discussions on the nature of faith, that have been 
described in the foregoing chapter? 

However this may be, if the Muslim community had 
hot been compelled by the Khiridjites to give answers to 
the questions they dared to ask, it would have been forced 
to do so by the course of its own historical development. 
When in 661 Mu‘awiya had become caliph and the high 
Offices were occupied by the descendants of those who had 
been the bitterest opponents of Muhammad, by governors 
whose personal behaviour displayed little of the qualities 


Suited to true Muslims, the problem raised by the 
Kt 1 





Maridjites became of central interest to the community. 
Its solution is expressed in the sentence: “The only 
heirs of the Prophets are the doctors of the law”. In this 
Sentence the separation between the temporal and the 
Spiritual power, which became and rer 
Proclaimed, 





ained a fact, was 


t On the name cf, Levi Della Vida in the Ex: 
Sv. 
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The theological problems were not so easily solved. 
Our most valuable source of information is again ‘Tradi- 
tion. The plain facts and names are to be found in the books 
ies. From the latter sources we know 





on sects and par 
that the extreme opponents of the Khiridjites were the 
Murdjites, a sect which went far in complying with the 
government and in ignoring the behaviour of the tem- 
poral rulers. Their name denotes this attitude; it means 
those who shrink from judging the conduct of man and 
its consequences, leaving this exclusively to God. 

This point is indeed ultimately connected with the 
question: Who is a Muslim. It cannot be denied that the 
answer given to it by the community is nearer to that of 
the Murdjites than to that of the Kharidjites. 

The frequent descriptions of the latter in Tradition? are 
usually characterized by a bitterness which shows how 
much outward and inward trouble this sect had caused to 
the community. The following is an example: “One day 
we were with the Apostle of Allah, who was distributing 
portions, when Dhu’l-Khuwaisira, a man from the tribe 
of Tamim,? came up to him, saying: O Apostle of Allah, 
distribute in a just way. The Apostle of Allah answered: 
Hold your tongue, who would be just if not I? I would be 
2 poor thing, if I were not just. Thereupon ‘Umar said: O 
Apostle of Allah, shall I not cut off his head? The Apostle 

Allah answered: Leave him alone, he will have com- 
panions so zealous that any of you will think his own 
prayer and fasting trifling in comparison with theirs. They 
will recite the Kuran, but it will not pass beyond their 
throats.3 They will pass through Islam as an arrow passes 
through a hunted animal; if you look at its point there are 
no traces of blood or excrements in any of its parts4,..”.5 








bammadan Tradition, under Kharidjites. 








1 Cf. Handbook of Early Ms 

2 The tribe that was the focus of Kharidjism. 

3 Le. it will not descend to their hearts. According to a different 
explanation “their recitation will not be accepted” 


4 Which are enumerated in the text of the tradition. 
5 Muslim, Za 





, trad, 148 
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This tradition gives a lively impression of the fanaticism 
of the Khiridjites; their religious zeal is acknowledged, 
but their understanding is defective. In other traditions 
they are called “hell-hounds” and the killing of them is 
declared to be meritorious.* 

At the basis of the theological position of the Khari- 
djites is the distinction between venial and mortal sins, 
which is not peculiar to them but common to the theology 
of Islam, It must, therefore, be supposed that this dis- 





tinction had been generally acknowledged before the rise 
of the Kharidjitic schism. As a matter of fact, traces of 
its origin are to be found in Tradition, In the Kuran 
“heinous things of crimes and filthinesses” are men- 
tioned,? The term £al 





ir has become the scriptural basis 
of the distinction of sins. Yet it may be supposed that this 
dogma would never have orig 
elsewhere, 





nated without influence from 








Its first st may be found in those traditions in 
which Muhammad is asked: What is the greatest sin? The 
answer is; Polytheism. Then it is asked: What next? The 
answer is: Killing one’s own child, or: Inhuman treat- 
ment of parents. The third in the list is either adultery or 
false witness.3 





The second stage may be found in the traditions in 
which seven mortal sins 
tradition is the following 


re enumerated. The standard 
“The Apostle of Allah said: 
Avoid the seven mortal sins. It was asked: Which? He 
answered: Polytheism, magic, unlawful manslaying, 
Spending the money of orphans, usury, desertion from 
battle, and slandering chaste but heedless women who are 
faithful”, 

The variants of this tradition may be passed over. The 
Important point is, that the distinction between light and 
Stave sins is readily admitted 














5 beyond this point the way 





Tans dis 





ok, under Kharidjites 








1F 

2 Sura xlii. 35: kaba’ir alithm wa’l-fawabish. 

3 Muslim, Iman, trad. 141 59. 4 Muslim 
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For details, cf. the art. Khafi’a in the Ency 
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of the Kharidjites branches off. According to the orthodox 
yiew polytheism is the only sin which is inconsistent with 
being a Muslim. A man who is guilty of other sins does 
not thereby lose this character. Allah may punish him in 
Hell, or He may grant him forgiveness even without 
previous repentance. 

According to the Khiridjites, on the other hand, anyone 
who is guilty of a grave sin is no longer a Muslim. If he 
desires to return to the community, he must formally 
repent of his sin, else he will suffer everlasting punishment. 
In this train of thought, the line of demarcation between 
Muslims and infidels passes between blameless Muslims on 








one side, and infidels as well as sinners on the other. The 
latter are called fasik. 

From this thesis a practical conclusion and a theoretical 
inference were drawn. The practical conclusion was, that 
Muslims who were guilty of grave sins must be combated 
with the sword as being infidels. The theoretical inference 
was, that faith is not a constant entity, but that it is impaired 
by sin. Both points require a short elucidation. The first 
was rejected by the community in the tradition' in which it 


is said that the sword must withdraw before the confes- 





sion of faith and that it belongs to Allah alone to judge of 
the sincerity of the confessor. A further step was taken in 
a tradition which is one of the first indications of the 
Catholic tendency of Islam. 

This tradition is handed down in various forms, the 
shortest and perhaps the oldest of which is the following: 
“Tf any of you should call his brother an infidel, this 
epithet would suit either him or yourself”.? Without any 
doubt the intention of this tradition is to deter any Muslim 
from applying the epithet of unbelief to any fellow-Muslim, 
as the Khiridjites did; Malik ibn Anas was still acquainted 
with the fact that the tradition was directed against them.3 








Yet the wording caused the theologians grave difficulties, 


1 CE. supra, p. 13 59. 





2 Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Musnad, ii. 18; on tahfir cf. also Ibn Hazm, 


iii. 246 599. 3 al-Nawawi, i. 151 
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for it implies that a mortal sin—declaring a fellow-Muslim 
to be an infidel—may deprive a Muslim of this charact 
This was precisely the Khiridjite thesis which orthodoxy 
wanted to combat. So the tradition misses its aim. 
Nevertheless a way has been found out of the difficulty, as 
appears in a variant reading 

The extremists among the Khiridjites were led by their 
thesis to the practice of asking every Muslim the question: 
Do you share our views or not? This question was often 
asked at the point of the sword? and it even gave tise to the 
term isti‘rad, which literally means “inviting someone to 
Speak his opinion”. 
teligion”, 

















in practice “killing for the sake of 


In this connection we must remember the tradition 
Which culminated in Muhammad’s ironical reproach: 
“You have of course not neglected to split open his heart 
in order to know whether fear was his motive”,3 followed 
by: “How will you account for this ‘there is no God but 
Allah’?” Historians record cases of people who were 
actually split open by the Khiridjites.¢ Another allusion 
to such facts is contained in a different version of the 
tradition in which a characteristic description of the 
Khiridjites is given.’ When Muhammad was distributing 





gold-ore among his companions, “there came up to him 
4 man with hollow eyes, sharp cheek bones, protruding 





forehead, profuse beard, shorn hair and tucked up tunic, 
Saying: O Apostle of Allah, fear God. He answered: 
Hold your tongue, am I not the nearest to fear God? Then 
the man turned his back, whereupon Khilid ibn al-Walid7 
Said: Shall I not cut off his head? Muhammad answered: 
No, perhaps he will perform prayer. Khalid replied: How 
Many pronounce with their tongue what is not in their 








Muslim, Iman, trac 
Houtsma, De strijd ¢ 





Supra, p. 3 
‘Tabati, ed. de Goeje, 1. 33753; Abmad ibn Hanbal, y. 11 
CE. supra, p. 38 6 The type of a fanatic 
“The sword of religion.” 
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heart, Thereupon the Apostle of Allah said: I am not 
ordered to split open the hearts of men, nor their bellies. 
Then, gazing at the man who was going away, he said: 
From the descendants of this man there will arise people 
who fluently read the book of Allah, but it will not pass 


beyond their throats. They will pass through religion as an 








arrow passes through a hunted animal. Methinks, says 
the narrator, he added: If I find them, I shall kill them, as 
the Thamid were killed”. 

The Khiridjitic practice of combating as infidels those 
who did not share their views culminated in the killing 
of children, as was proposed by the most fanatical among 
them.? The importance of this point for our present subject 
is its connection with the doctrine of natural religion (/i/ra).3 

In Tradition it is related that Nadjda,‘ one of the heads 
of the Khiridjites, wrote a letter to Ibn ‘Abbis, in which 
he asked his opinion on some questions. Ibn ‘Abbas 
answered him, though with reluctance, as follows: “You 
have asked me whether the Apostle of Allah allowed 
women to accompany his military expeditions. As a 
matter of fact they did; they nursed the wounded, they 
received something from the booty, but no regular share 
was given them. The Apostle of God did not kill children; 





you must not do this either. 

In accordance with this tradition the killing of women 
and children is prohibited (4ardm) in Islam.° This attitude 
is also based upon the notion that every child is born in 
the fi/ra, the natural basis of the true religion. The standard 
tradition is: “Every child is born in the fi/ra;7 it is his 
parents who make of him a Jew or a Christian or a Parsi. 
In the same way cattle give birth to calves without 
defects”.® This conception is in its turn the answer to the 








1 Muslim, Zakat, trad. 144. 

2 al-Ash‘ari, Makdlat, i. 825, 104"; cf, the art. Azrakites by Levi 
Della Vida in the Ene. of Islam. 3 Cf. infra, p. 214 599. 

4 al-Ash‘ari, Makdlat, i. 84 s9q.; cf. p. 883 

5 Muslim, Djihad, trad. 137. 6 al-Nawawi, v. 260. 

7 On the other characteristics of the fitra cf. Handbook, under 
« (Natural). 8 Muslim, Kadar, trad. 22. 
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question as to the fate of children who die before reaching 
the adult age. We cannot desire a more trustworthy 


authority on such points than al-Nawawi. His exposition 
run zreed on this 








“The doctors of some authority are 4 





point, that children of Muslim parents, who die, will be of 
the inhabitants of Paradise, because they have not been 
under the obligation of the law.?...As to the children of 
the infidels there are three opinions. According to the 
majority of the doctors, they will go to Hell, like their 
fathers. Others take up an attitude of reserve. The third 
gtoup—whose opinion is the right one—thinks that these 
children will go to Paradise. This opinion is supported by 





vatious arguments; by a reference, for instance, to the 
tradition according to which Muhammad saw Abraham in 
Paradise surrounded by children. When those who were 
Present, exclaimed: Even by the children of the infidels? 
Muhammad answered: Even by the children of the in- 
fidels.3 Another reference is to sura xvii. 16: ‘And Wi 
punished not, until We had first sent an Apostle —Andso 
it is agreed upon that the law imposes no obligation upon 
1ould be reached by 























the children under age, even if the 
the preaching of an Apostle”. 
Here we may break in upon al-Nawawi for a moment. It 
1s clear that this view regarding the eternal fate of children 
may come into conflict with the dogma of predestination. 
Apparently this dogma had not been established at the 
time when the tradition on the fifra arose. As a matter of 
fact al-Nawawi mentions the difficulty of harmonizing the 
tradition with the dogma of predestination. This induced 








theologians to attempt new explanations. One of these 
is, that the child is born in the religion of its parents. 
Another, that it is born in accordance with the state of 
happiness or unhappiness for which it is destined, When 
God knows that a child will become a Muslim, it is born 
in Islam; otherwise, it is born in unbelief. A third 
explanation is, that there is a kind of natural knowledge 








1 vi. 278 5g.; cf. also Iba Hazm, Kitab al-Fisal, iv. 72 


2 taklif; cf. infra, p. 261 3qq. 3 Bukha 
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of God as the Creator. Then al-Nawawi continues: “The 
best explanation is the following. Every child is born with 
a predisposition towards Islam. If one of its parents is a 
Muslim, the child remains Muslim as to its state in this 
world and in the next. If both its parents are infidels, the 
child follows their state in this world... . When it reaches 
e, it remains in the state of unbelief of its 





the adult a; 
parents. If it is destined for eternal happiness, it will 
embrace Islam; otherwise it will die as an infidel. The 
question of the fate of those who die during minority is 





answered in three ways as has been said above. The best 
ildren are in Paradise”. 
The counterpart of this passage may be found in the 


is that these cl 





report that some sections of the Khiaridjites held the view 
that children, whether born of the Faithful or of infidels, 
were in a state of neutrality. In reaching the of 
slam.? Here 





majority, they should be invited to embrace 
it appears that the tradition of the natural religion in which 
every child is born, was directed against the Kharidjites. 

How far the ideas of Islam are in accordance with those 
of Christianity, in this respect, may be seen from the 
following description of the limbus: “In the belief of 
Christianity the /imbo was the temporary place or state of 
the souls of the just, who, although purified from sin, 
were excluded from the beatific vision until Christ’s 
cension”; and also: “The permanent place 


nbaptized children and others, who, 





triumphant 4 





or state of those v 
dying without grievous personal guilt, are excluded from 
the beatific vision on account of original sin alone”.3 
We must now return to the theological thesis of the 
Khiridjites, that of faith being impaired by sin, and see 
how orthodoxy replied to it. Its first answer was this: 
ation cannot be faithful at the 











“Whoso commits forni 





en later, that according to'the Mu'tazilites fifra was 





Makdlat, i. 84, 95, 104 
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same time and whoso steals cannot be faithful at the same 
not be faithful at the 





time and whoso drinks wine c 
same time”. 





In this tradition it is emphasized that works are not 
irrelevant to faith, as was the opinion of the Murdjites, 
who thereby endangered the value of ethics. The com- 
munity could not follow them along this path; if it had done 
80, it would have given up an essential element of Islam. 

The Murdjites went so far as to maintain that faith is an 
entity of its own that cannot be impaired by sin and is 





not liable to increase and decrease. Hence the statement 
of the opposite view in some traditions.* In some forms 
of the creed, however, the Murdjitic thesis of the stability 
of faith is taken over.3 

Nevertheless, traditions which go rather with the 
Khiridjite than with the Murdjite position are not lacking, 
as, for instance, the traditions which enumerate the signs 
Of the mundfik: “There are four features which give a man 
the stamp of a mundfik: when he speaks, he lies; when he 
makes a contract, he deceives; when he promises, he fails 
to fulfil his promise and when he litigates, he is dishonest”’.4 

In this and similar traditions it is acknowledged that 
immoral acts are characteristic of the mundfik, that is, of 
One who has no faith, but sham faith only. Consequently, 
in this and similar cases a close connection between faith 
and works is taught. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
“a group of theologians consider this tradition as being of 
doubtful value, for these features may be found in the 
Sincere Muslim who is free from doubts. As a matter of 
fact the doctors unanimously declare that one who is 
Sincere in heart and word and becomes guilty of any of the 
Sins mentioned, is neither an infidel nor a mundfik””.5 This 
Hazm, Kitab al-Fi 








3 cf. 101~5; cf 





1 Muslim, Iman, trad. 1 
iv. 178 sag. 

2 Ibn Madja, Introduction, b. 9; cf. Bukhari, Iman, b. 1. The 
tradition does not go back to Muhammad and was not universally 
accepted, 

3 Cf. infra, Wasiyat Abi Hanifa, att. 2; Fikh Akbar n, art. 18. 

4 Muslim, Iman, trad. 106; cf. 107-10. 5 al-Nawawi, i. 149. 
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is the orthodox view which is taught in traditions* in 
which the chief doctrine of the Kharidjites is combated. 
One of these is even said to have been communicated to 
Muhammad by Gabriel himself. Still more stress is laid 





on the orthodox view in the following tradition: “I? came 
to the Prophet and found him sleeping in a white gar 
ment. I came a second time and found him still sleeping. 
The thitd time I found him awake. When I sat down neat 
him, he said to me: Whosoever sayeth: There is no God 
but Allah and dieth in this belief, will enter Paradise. I 
replied: Even if he should have fornicated and stolen? He 
answered: Even 





he should have fornicated and stolen”. 
The question and the answer thereto are repeated three 
times. “The fourth time Muhammad added: Even though 
Abi Dharr should turn up his nose.” 

The clue to this tradition is that Aba Dharr was one of 
the moral pillars of ancient Islam, who was exiled by 
“Uthman for his intransigent attitude. In the above 
tradition he is represented as one of the spiritual fathers of 





the Khiridjites, whose chief doctrine is expressly com- 
bated in it. It is quite possible that the way was prepared 
for the doctrines of the Kharidjites by men of the stamp 
of Abi Dharr. 

In another tradition the orthodox view of the punish 
ment of grave sins is ex 
relates that he and his companions did allegiance to 
Muhammad, promising that they would not steal or 
commit fornication or any transgression. Then the 


oressed, ‘Ubada ibn al-Samit 











Apostle of Allah said: “Whosoever fulfils his promise, 
shall receive his reward from God. Whosoever commits 
any of the sins mentioned and is punished for it in this 
world, this is his atonement. If he is not punished, he 
is left to the mercy of God who may forgive him if He 
please or punish him if He please”.3 al-Nawawi supports 
this tradition by a reference to sura iv. 51 (116): “V erily, 
1 Muslim, Iman, trad. 150-4. 
2 The narrator is Abd Dharr 
Bukhari, Iman, b. 11; al-Nawawi, i. 147. 
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God will not forgive the union of other gods with 
Himself; but other than this He will forgive to whom He 
pleaseth”, as well as to the common orthodox opinion 
that whoever commits fornication or theft or other grave 
Sins, except 5 








irk, may not be declared an infidel for this 
teason; he is faithful, but his faith is incomplete. If he 
tepents, his punishment is cancelled and when he persists 
in his sins, he is left to the mercy of God: if He pleaseth, 
He will forgive him and cause him to enter Paradise at 
once; if He pleaseth, He will punish him and cause him to 
enter Paradise afterwards. 

This means that according to the orthodox doctrine the 
Muslim remains Muslim whatsoever sin he may commit, 
except polytheism. According to the Khiridjites, on the 
Other hand, those who have committed grave sins no 
longer belong to the community. 

It may be observed here that the position of the 
Khiridjites shows a close affinity to that of Christianity. 

tholicism divides sins into two classes, peci 





“mn mor) 





¢ le 
and peccatum veniale. The latter does not cause eternal but 
Only temporary punishment. Mortal sins, on the other 
hand, turn man away from God .and from the state of 
8tace; one sin of this category may cause eternal punish- 
ment, 

It is possible that the affinity between the Khiridjite and 
the Catholic doctrine of sin is not fortuitous. We shall 
have occasion to observe that in matters of dogmatics it 
1S now orthodox Islam, now one or more of the sects, 
Which accord with Christianity. It may be concluded from 
this fact, that within Islam no line of demarcation could 
9e drawn between the elements in harmony with, or in 
©pposition to, Christianity. 

At any rate the position taken by the orthodox Muslim 
community in face of the Khiridjites was of a nature to 
ccentuate the differences between Christianity and ortho- 
ox Islam, For, since the influence exercised by Saint 
‘Augustine was decreasing, Christianity was gradually 
tending towards a preferenc 





for works over faith. Is 





am, 
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on the other hand, by rejecting the doctrine of the 
Khiridjites, secured the preponderance of faith, without 
however complying with the views of the Murdjites. A 
translation of another tradition may be given in further 
illustration of the orthodox doctrine: “We were sitting 
in our company were Abi 








around the Apostle of Allah; 
Bakr, ‘Umar and some others. The Apostle of Allah rose 
and left the company. As he did not return, we feared 





lest some enemy might have surprised him. So we rose 
in terror; I was the first to go in search of him. I reached 
an enclosure of the Ansgar, of the tribe of the Banu 
’I-Nadjdjar, and went round it in order to find a gate, but 
in vain. Perceiving a rivulet entering from a fountain 
without, I dug the earth around the entrance away, as a fox 
digs. So I reached the Apostle of Allah, who said: Abi 
Huraira? I said: Yes, O Apostle of Allah. He said: W 
do you seek? I answered: You left our company without 
returning, so that we feared lest an enemy should have 








surprised you when you werealone. So we rose interror. .. 





the other people came behind me. Thereupon he said: 
Abi Huraira, here are my sandals; take them and go, and 
whomsoever you find behind this enclosure witnessing in 
full conviction that there is no God but Allah, promise him 
Paradise. The first whom I met was “Umar. He asked me: 
What are these sandals? I answered: These are the sandals 
of the Apostle of Allah; he gave them to me, saying: 
Whomsoever you meet....Thereupon ‘Umar smote my 
breast with his hand, so that I fell down backwards. He 
said: Return, O Aba Huraira. So I returned to the Apostle 
of Allah, wholly disturbed and well nigh weeping, while 
‘Umar was close behind me. The Apostle of Allah said 
to me: What is the matter? I told him what had happened. 
Thereupon the Apostle of Allah said: O ‘Umar, why did 
you act thus? He answered: O Apostle of Allah, you are 
dear to me as my father and mother; did you teally send 
Abia Huraira with your sandals and with that order? The 
Apostle of Allah answered: Yes. Thereupon “Umar said: 
Do not act in this way, for I fear lest people should grow 
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neglectful; let them rather perform good works. There- 


upon the Apostle of Allah said: Yes, let them do so”. 





To the same effect is a tradition according to which 
Muhammad said to Mu‘adh ibn Djabal: “Whosoever 
Witnesses that there is no God but Allah and that Muham- 
mad is His servant and His Apostle, is safeguarded from 
Hell, Mu‘adh asked: Shall I 


not proclaim these happy 
tidings? 


He answered: No, for people would grow 
neglectful. So Mu‘Adh told this story for the first time 
when he was on his deathbed, in order to relieve himself 
of it?’ 


This, then, is the position of orthodox Islam: faith 
alone is sufficient for salvation; but this should not become 
4 reason for neglecting works. 

The contradiction between these two notions was, 
however, sharply felt. It 





tew more painful when Islam 
was placed in the necessity of speaking its mind on the 
question of predestination and free will, 


It may be asked whether the contradiction between 
Allah as the ruler of the universe and man as a morally 
*esponsible being had not caused any conflict in the Muslim 
mind before, : 

It must be remembered that Mu mmad, the founder of 


the theocracy, had accentuated the power of Allah, the 
Creator and 





governor of the universe, as well as the impo- 
‘ence of man as compared with this overwhelming per- 
Sonality, There is a strong likeness between the genesis of 


Staclitic and Arabian monotheism. As the Israelites at 
Mount Sinai entered upon the service of a deity who was 


% powerful personality 
Dut 








as compared with the bounteous 
‘mpersonal ¢/’s who had appeared to the patriarchs, 
80 the people of Arabia were led by Muh ammad into the 
Ptesence of a terrible 
human qualities—the God of Past, Present and Future, 


Side by side with Whom none of 
Powerless gods of 





personality, superhuman, yet wi 





earted and 
Arabia could any longer exist. But 


1 Muslim, Iman, trad. 52, 2 M 





im, trad. 53 
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50 
Muhammad was also a preacher and as such he had to 
deal with man and to influence him. He had to preach 
that it is man’s duty to study the ways of God in nature 
and in history, to believe in His power to quicken the 
dead, and to fulfil the religious, moral and social obliga- 
tions incumbent on him, Certainly, if Muhammad’s 
countrymen remained incredulous, this could be described 
as Allah’s work, His punishment, for “He leadeth astray 
whomsoever He pleaseth, and guideth unto Himself 
whomsoever He pleaseth”.t 

Yet this punishment could also be represented as a 
consequence of their own stubbornness. Muhammad did 
not fail to do so, as will appear, for example, from the 
following passage from the Kuran: “Nor did We ever 
y whose people We did not 





send a Prophet to any c 
afflict with adversity and trouble, that haply they might 
humble themselves. 

“Then changed We their ill for good, until they waxed 
wealthy and said, Of old did troubles and blessings befall 
our fathers: Therefore did We seize upon them when 
they were unaware. 

“But if that the people of these cities had believed and 





feared us, We would surely have laid open to them bles- 
sings out of the Heaven and the Earth: but they treated 
our signs as lies and We took vengeance upon them for 
their deeds... .Is it not proved to those who inherit this 
land after its ancient occupants, that if We please We can 





smite them for their sins, and put a seal upon their hearts, 
that they hearken not? As to these cities, We will tell 
thee their story. Their Apostles came to them with clear 
proofs of their mission; but they could not believe in what 
they had before treated as imposture. Thus doth God seal 
up the hearts of the unbelievers”.? 

Characteristic of the dual aspect of the question is the 
following passage: 

“This truly is a warning; and whoso willeth, taketh the 
way to his Lord; 








r Sura xiii. 27; xvi. 95; Ixxiv. 34. 2 Sura vii. 92-4, 98 sg. 
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“But will it ye shall not, unless God will it. Verily God 
is knowing and wise”! 

Side by side with utterances like the foregoing, in 
which the stubbornness of unbelievers is emphasized 
together with Allah’s “sealing up their hearts”, there are 
passages in the Kuran, in which the preacher Muhammad 


speaks, a preacher anxious to exercise influence on his 
audience: 








“As to Thamiid, We vouchsafed them also guidance; 
but to guidance did they prefer blindness”.? 
And: 


“The truth is from your Lord 





let him then who will, 
believe; and let him who will, be an unbeliever”.3 Yet 
in the same sura there is also the following verse: 

“Guided indeed is he whom God guideth, but for him 
whom He misleadeth, thou shalt by no means find a 
patron, a guide”. 

These quotations show that the advocates of pre- 
destination, as well as those of free will, could claim a 
Sctiptural basis for their view. Yet, to all appearance, the 
main attitude of Islam was in favour of predestination. 
Tradition has not preserved a single hadith in which 
4berum arbitrium is advocated. If this should be due to the 
extirpation of such traditions at a time when the doctrine 
Of free will had received the stamp of heresy, we may 
adduce evidence from the works of John of Damascus, who 
flourished in the middle of the eighth century A.p. and 
who was well acquainted with Islam. According to him 
the difference regarding predestination and free will is one 














Of the chief points of divergence between Christianity and 
Islam.5 

C. H. Becker has paid special attention to the fact that 
this question was a point of debate between Christians 


and Muslims, and according to this scholar it was due to 


the influence of Christian theology that the debates on 





3 Sura xviii. 28. 4 Verse 16. 
5 Migne, vol. xcrv. col. 1589 s9g. 


r Sura Ixxvi. 29 59 2 Sura xli. 16, 
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slam.! Professor Mac- 





this point were introduced into 
donald assents to this opinion,” in so far as the first oppo- 
rainst predestination in Islam was, in his view, due 





sition < 
to Christian influence. Goldziher, on the other hand,3 
ascribes the anti-predestinarian feelings to the reaction of 
the religious mind against the harshness of predestination. 
surely, exclude the second. 








view need no 





But the fir 
We have already seent and we shall see later, that 
the history of Muslim dogmatics follows a logical course 





that is to say, the sequence of the ideas is not of foreign 
renous. At the same time, however, 
ce of 





origin, but is ind 


something must be attributed to the influ 








Christianity. 
Similarly, the keen debates between the Kh 
the Murdjites on the relation between faith and works 
necessarily lie near the problem of the origin of both. Are 
they a product of the will of man, or a creation of Allah? 
On this question opinions were divided. The Kharidjites, 
reir subdivisions,s acknow- 


ridjites and 





or at least the majority of t 
ledged predestination. A minority, however, 
the other solution of the problem and declared man to be 


preferred 





the author of his own acts. This minority was known by 
the name Kadariya, and their views formed the basis of 


the movement of the Mu'tazilites. So strongly was the 





likeness between the two sects felt, that their names are 
often used without discrimination.® 

Yet the distinction between them is historically well- 
founded. Tr 
the name of the Kadarites. The Mu‘tazilites, on the ot 
nentioned, and the chief subjects of their 





dition is well acquainted with the views and 





ler 
hand, are never 
discussions, the essence of God and the theodicy, have 
left scarcely any trace in the canonical collections. 











This negative statement is illustrated by the fact that 
1 Zeitschrift f. Assyriologie, xxvt. 184 
2 Art. Kadar in the ia of Islim 





3 Vorlesungen, p. 89. 4 Supra, p. 37. 


5 Exceptions are mentioned by al-Ash‘ari, Makalat, i. 93 59 





al-Baghdadi’s Fark 
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the term i‘tizd/ in Tradition exclusively conveys the idea 


of retirement and asceticism, an idea which is of no 


importance for the position of the sect.t Th 





at the name 
Kadarites has been misinterpreted is not a matter for 
surprise. In Muslim theology £adar denotes the eternal 
decree of Allah. Now it was precisely this conce ption tha 
the Kadarites rejected. It was therefore supposed that 
their name could not be derived ftom this kadar, but 
must necessarily be connected with fadar in the meaning 
of /iberum arbitrium. 





Such a use of the term cannot, however, be said to be 
based upon Ar: 





abic literature, It is true, of course, that the 
expression dla bi‘l-kadar denotes an adherent of the 
doctrine of free will. But this expression has its origin 
in the name Kadariya. The real or gin of the latter must 
be sought in expressions like the following, which is the 
Opening phrase of Muslim’s collection of traditions: “The 
first who instituted discussions on the kadar at Basra was 
Ma‘bad al-Djuhani”.? Such people were called Aadari and 
Ma‘bad is sometimes called the father of the Kadariy 

Muslim’s statement is not only remarkable n expla- 
nation of the name of the sect. It points also to the place 
and time of its origin. Ma‘bad’s death is dated at 80, 699 
or a few years later. According to one report he was 
killed by order of the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (+A.D. 705). At 
this time Basra was already one of the centres of Muslim 
thought, just as were Kiifa, Madina and Damascus, We 
may suppose that in the region of the Lower I uphrates it 
was not only Christianity but also other religions that 
influenced Islamic ideas. As a matter of fact it is reported 


























that Ma‘bad conversed with a Christian from Mesopo- 
tamia, named Siisan, who embraced Islam, but later 
returned to Christianity.3 

We may say, that the debates on predestination in- 


augurated rationalism in Islam. Like Judaism and Christi- 


t See infra, p. 59. 
2 CE. C. A. Nallino in Rivista degli studi orientali, vit. 461 
3 E.g. Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalini, Tahdbib al-Tahdhib, x. 
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anity, Islam condemns the rationalistic attitude. There are 
many traditions according to which Muhammad empha- 
sized his refusal to be questioned by pointing to earlier 
examples of communities destroyed in consequence of 
their disputations. Here Tradition has several things in 
view. Theological speculations are especially referred 
to in the following Aadith:? “People will not cease scruti- 
till they shall say: Here is Allah, the creator of all 


nizing 
things, but who has created Him?’ 

The orthodox doctrine of heavenly decrees is not 
It has a broad Semitic basis, as is 





specifically Islarr 
proved by Babylonian and Israelitic religious tradition, 
which regards not only the ways of man, but the course 
of the world as the rep/ica of what had been recorded long 
before in heavenly books or on heavenly tablets. The 
canonical collections of traditions contain specimens of this 
popular theology: “When the embryo has passed two- 
and-forty days in the womb, Allah sends an angel, who 
gives it a form and creates his hearing, sight, skin, flesh 
and bones. This having been done, the angel asks: O Lord, 
shall this be male or female? Then the Lord decrees what 











He pleaseth, and the angel writes it down. Then he asks: 
O Lord, what shall be his term?3 Then the Lord will say 
what He pleaseth, and the angel will write it down, Thete 
upon the latter will go away with the scroll in his hand and 
nothing will be added to or subtracted from the decree.’’4 

It is clear that such popular tales could not be the last 
word in a dogmatical question like that of predestination. 
The following tradition comes nearer to a theological 
conception: “God wrote down the decrees regarding the 





created world fifty thousand years before He created the 
heavens and the earth, while His throne was on the 
water”.5 Yet this could not be the last word of the theo- 





CE. infra, p. 112 
Bukhari, I‘tisdm, b. 43 cf. Handbook, in voce Disputations. 
The term of his death. 

4 Muslim, K 


5 Muslim, K 





dar, trad. 3; cf. 1, 2, 4, 5+ 








ar, trad. 16; Tirmidhi, K 
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logians. “The tradition”, says al-Nawawi, “only intends 
to fix the time at which the decrees were written on the 
pteserved table’ or elsewhere, not the origin of the de 
crees, for this is a thing of eternity, without a begin- 
ning.” 

‘The idea that God fixed the course of the world before 
the creation inevitably brought forward the question of its 
relation to the acts of man. This question implies two 
others, viz.: Is man the author of his works? and: Do 
man’s works have any relation to his eternal fate? 

The last question is answered in the affirmative, though 
not plainly. Muslim has attached it to the tradition on the 
gel of the embryo, which has been translated 





guardian ar 
above. This tradition goes on: “It may be that one of you 
performs the works of the people of Paradise, so that 
between him and Paradise there is only the distance of an 
atm’s length, But then his book? overtakes him and he 
begins to perform the works of the people of Hell, the 
which he will enter. Likewise one of you may perform the 
works of the people of Hell, so that between human Hell 
there is only the distance of an arm’s length. Then his 
book will overtake him and he will begin to anes 
the works of the people of Patadise, the which he will 
enter”,3 

This tradition implies that the final works serve as the 
Criterion, This is plainly stated in a different series of 
traditions. Two ot them are related by Muslim in the 
following form: “A man may perform the works of the 
dwellers in Paradise for a long time, yet his work may 
receive finally the stamp of that of the dwellers in Hell. 
Likewise a man may perform the works of the dwellers in 
Hell for a long time, yet his work may finally receive the 
stamp of that of the dwellets in Paradise”.4 In other 
collections this doctrine is summarized in the sentence: 














Cf. Encyclopaedia of m, under Lawh maby 





I 
2 Ie. what has been decreed concerning his fate 
3 Muslim, Kade 

4 Muslim, Kadar, trad. 11 


» trad. 1 





cf. 1 
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“Works must be judged from the concluding acts (a/- 
kbawitim) only”. 
The other question is answered in a series of traditions 





which also touch upon the relation between works and 
man’s eternal fate. Here is the first of these traditions:? 
“We accompanied a bier on the Baki‘ al-Gharkad.3 When 
the Apostle of Al 
down with him. He hada stick in his hand with which he 
began to touch the sa 








joined us, he sat down and we sat 





ad,# letting his head sink on his 
breast. Then he said: There is no living soul for which 





Allah has not appointed its place in Paradise or in Hell, and 
the decision of happy or unhappy has already been taken, 
Then a man said: O Apostle of Allah, shall we not then 


leave all to our book and give up works? Muhammad 








answered: Whosoever belongs to the people of happiness 
will come to the works of the people of happiness, and 
whosoever belongs to the people of unhappiness will 





come to the works of the people of unhappiness.—Then 
he said: Perform works, for everyone is guided, the 


people of happiness are guided to the wo: 





ks of the people 








of happiness, and the people of unhappiness ate guided to 
the works of the people of unhappiness. Thereupon he 
recited: As then for him who giveth alms and feareth God, 





and yieldeth assent to the Good, to him will We make 
easy the path to happiness. But as to him who is covetous 
and bent on riches, And calleth the Good a lie, to him 
will We make easy the path to distress” 

In the tradition following on this one, the essence of 
the doctrine is condensed into the phrase: “Everyone is 
guided to that for which he was created’ 
We shall touch upon 








he subject of free will and pre- 
1 Innama’|-a‘mal bi‘l-kbawatim, Bukhari, Kadar,b. 5 ak,b. 33; 
Tirmidhi, Kedar, b. 
2 Muslim, Kadar, trad. 6. 
3 The cemetery of Madina. 
4 Cf. John viii. 6. 
Sura xcii, 5-10, 


a Ge 








pee JS; also Bukhari, Djand’iz, b. 2. 
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destination in later chapters. Here it may be said that 
the main position of the community never changed. 
The Kadarites were declared in Tradition to be the Parsis 
of the community: “Do not visit them when they ar 
ailing, nor accompany their biers when they are dead”. 
This means that they are excluded from the community, 
for visiting the sick and accompanying biers are duties of 
Muslims towards their fellows 


1 Abi Dawid, Swina, b. 16. 
Bukhari, Djand’iz, b. 2 
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IV 


The concatenation of ideas which has been discussed in 
the previous chapter appears still more clearly in the 
exposition of the theodicy. The movement of the Kada- 
rites was followed immediately by that of the Mu‘tazilites, 
for the discussions of predestination and free will could 





not fail to call forth the question of the justice of God, and 
the latter must necessarily lead to that of His essence and 
qualities. 

The period in which these questions were debated 
covers the second and third centuries a.14. This period is 





that of the dogmatic crisis of Islam. There were moments, 
especially in the first part of the third century, when it 


might have seemed that Islam, from the stern, uncom 





fests itself in Kuran and 





promising religion which mar 
Tradition, would take a turn towards the mild, ethical 
attitude of post-Augustine Christianity, as well as towards 
the rationalistic tendencies that lingered in the air as a 
legacy from antiquity. It was without doubt a momentous 
period in the life of Islam, Nor did it pass without leaving 





enduring trace 





1ough Mu‘tazilism was rejected, it 
is said that the triumph 





tinged Islam with rationalism. 
of al-Ash‘ari was the triumph of genuine Arabic religion. 
To us, however, the dogmatic efforts of those who walked 
in the footsteps of al-Ash‘ari, al-Maturidi and their friends, 
are too intellectualist to be interesting in a religious sense. 








Had not mysticism in course of time acquired a place 
in official Islam, chiefly through the influence of al- 
Ghazali, the Muslim religion would have become a life- 
less form. 3 





The answer given in Tradition to the question of pre- 
destination did not go beyond the emphatic statement 
that everything that happens, human acts inclusive, is the 
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product of the divine decree that had settled all things 
before the creation of the world. This answer gave rise to 
an objection which could not be easily parried. If all 
human acts are the product of the divine decree, how is it 
that man is punished for them? 

To all appearance this and similar questions were the 
subject of warm debates in the beginning of the second 
century AH. Hitherto Tradition has proved a trust- 
worthy guide in the dogmatic history of Islam. Hence- 
forward this source of information will no longer provide 
us with materials of equal importance. As a matter of 
fact, the essence of God Her the theodicy do not belong to 





the contents of Tradition. The main explanation of this is 
that the large mass of materials contained in the canonical 
collections, though it received its final form in the middle 
of the third century a.u., covers a period reaching no 
farther than the beginning of the second century. There are 
allusions, it is true, to events of the early ‘Abbasid period, 
but they are rare. The Kharidjite and the Kadarite move- 
ments, as well as the persons who played a prominent 
part in them, occupy a considerable place, as also do the 
questions of canon law up to the formation of the earliest 
schools, /.¢. till the middle of the eighth century A.p. This 
ehvoncioaiat limit explains also why the beginnings of 
Siifism are not reflected in Tradition. 

It has already been pointed out that the use of the term 
i‘fizdl in Tradition does not betray any acquaintance with 
the Mu‘tazilites. We have therefore to seek information 
from other sources, the chief of which are the books 
dealing with religious sects and divisions. It is from these 
that Professor Nallino, in ende avouring to explain the 
name of the Mu‘tazilites,! has collected materials which 
point to a connection of this name with the question of 
&tave sins and the resultant state of the sinner. We have 
Seen that the Kharidjites denied the qualification of “faith- 
ful” to great sinners, whereas the orthodox did not exclude 
the Faithful from their ranks on account of grave sins 



































1 Rivista degli studi orientali, vit. 429 599. 
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committed. The Mu‘tazilites took a middle position: they 
withdrew (i‘taza/@) from the two extreme views and 
declared the sinner to be in an intermediate state (manila 
vilatain).* Professor Nallino himself has warned 





bain a 


his readers not to overrate the value of the name for 


Mi 





the characteristics of the sect. As a matter of fact the 
Mu‘tazilites have a much wider outlook than that of an 
intermediate position regarding the question of faith and 
works, and, as is well known, adopted for themselves the 
much broader designation of peas of justice and 
unity” (ab/ al-‘ad/ wa’l-tawhid). This phrase may form a 





convenient starting-point for the following description. 

The Muttazilites took over the view of the Kadarites, 
that man is the author of his acts, a view which originated 
in the aay to safeguard the ethical nature not of man, 
but of God. They could certainly quote the Kuran in 
favour of an eth al conception of God. The frequent use 
of the epithets a/-rabman al-rabim, “the Compassionate, the 
Merciful” » is sufficient evidence. Moreover there are 
utterances like the following: “God will not burden any 
soul beyond its power. It shall enjoy the good which it 








hath acquired, and it sh allt bear the evil for the acquirement 
of which it laboured”.3 And: “God is not unjust towards 
His servants”.4 And: “ God truly will not wrong anyone 





the weight of a mote; and if there be any good deed, He 
will repay it doubly”.5 Wronging (zw/m) is precisely one 





of the actions most abhorred by Mubataaraid so the 

Mu'tazilites were not wholly out of tune when they 

emphasized the justice of Allah. ’ 
In the next chapter we shall see how Islam reacted to 

this ethical postulate. Here we must point out its conse- 
1 Cf. al-Baghdadi, Fark, pp. 94, 98. 

2 For a concise description of the views and the position of the 
Mu'tazilites Kitab al-Intisar 
(p. Nyberg emphasizes their 
activity 








e also Nyberg’s introduction to t 








49 599.) and f 





as the apol of gainst Manichaeism. I have 
criticized their attitude from the Muslim point of view. 
ii. 286, 4 Sura xxii. 10. 
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quences for the Mu‘tazilite position itself. The importance 
attached to grave sins, the denial of Allah 


human acts, and the emphasis laid on man’s will as the 


authorship of 








cause of sin, resulted in man being punished severely for 


his evil deeds. The Mu‘tazilite view ding the retribu- 





reg 





tion of sin is consequently very severe as compared with 
that of orthodox Islam, which made an extensive use of 
the idea of intercession on behalf of sinners, to such an 
extent that it was held that every 


e in whose heart an 





t back from 
Hell.t With an eye to the Mu‘tazilites, who denied this 
doctrine, it is declared that Muhammad’s inter: 
be valid even on behalf of those who had committed 





atom of faith had subsisted would be brou 


ession will 





grave sins.2 Such a notion was inconsistent with the 
doctrine of justice and retribution, on account of which the 
Mu‘tazilites are often called ah/ a/-wa‘id. Adherents of the 
doctrine of justice protested against intercession, An echo 
of their protests has even been preserved in canonical 
tradition, where it is related tha Beduin came to Mu- 
hammad saying: “Pray to Allah for rain on our behalf, we 
appeal to your intercession with Allah and we appeal to 
Allah’s intercession with you”. The Apostle of Allah 
answered: “Shame upon you, ktow you what you say? 
This be far from Allah”. He did not cease repeating the 
last words till the effect could be read upon the faces of his 
companions. Thereupon he said: “For shame, it is not 
allowed to appeal to the intercession of any of Allah’s 
Creatures, Allah is elevated above this. Know you what 
Allah is? His throne is on His heavens, in this way’— 
and he forme 























something like a cupola with his fin 
“and He makes it crack, as the rider makes the saddle 
crack””,3 

This is certainly a curious tradition among a number of 
pronouncements to the contrary, and rather of Mu‘tazilite 
than of orthodox origin. As a matter of fact the Mu‘tazi- 


gers— 





1 Muslim, Iman, trad. 148 
2 Tirmidhi, b. 11. The tradition is not in the Sapip's 
3 Aba Diwad, Swnna, b, 18. 
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| lites taught that anyone who had entered Hell could not be 
delivered from it.! 

The second consequence of the doctrine of justice, 
especially of free will, was the detriment it caused to one 
side of the being of Allah, which was emphasized in the 
Kuran and consequently belonged to the fundamental 

n, viz. Allah’s creating function, which 
ly really existent being. Human action 
rly Islam an absurd idea, 











notions of Isl: 








made Him the only 
side by side with His, was to e 
The consequence of the Kadariteand Mu‘tazilite view was, 
that man, being considered as the author of his acts, 
became thereby a second creator. For this reason the 
Kadarites are called in Tradition the “Dualists of the 
community”. Orthodox Islam showed itself conscious 
of being essentially monistic. “The Mu‘tazilites unani- 
mously maintain, that man decides upon and creates his 
acts, both good and evil; that he deserves reward ot 











punishment in the next world for what he does. In this 
suarded from association with any 





way the Lord is safe 
evil or wrong or any act of unbelief or trans 
if He created the wrong, He would be wrong, and if He 
ated justice, He would be just.” 

The third consequence of the doctrine of justice was the 
rise of the theodicy. “The Mu‘tazilites unanimously declare 
that the Wise can only do what is salutary (a/-sa/dp) and 
good, and that His wisdom keeps in view what is salutary 
to His servants.”3 al-Shahrastani has observed that the 
attitude of the Mu‘tazilites was rationalistic and that their 

| highest norm was reason (a/-‘ak/). According to them, 
things are not good or evil because God declares them to 
be so. No, God makes the distinction between good and 
evil on account of their being good or evil. “The principle 
of the Mu‘tazilites is justice in accordance with what reason 
postulates from wisdom, that is, producing acts in the 





sression, For 
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1 al-Bagk 
the end; Ibn Hazm, 


al-Shahrastani 


of Islam, att. Shafa‘a, at 
19; 





adi, Fark, p. 99; Encyclopaedi 
i (-Fisal, iv. ( 











| 3 al-Shahrastani, /oc. cit.; cf. also Ibn Hazm, Kitab al-Fisal, iii. 
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way of what is right and salutary. There is no decree from 


eternity; God has ordered and prohibited and promised 








and menaced by non-eternal speech. Accordingly, he who 
is saved deserves reward on account of his own acts, and 
whoso is damned, has caused his punishment by his own 
acts. This is postulated by reason as applied to Wisdom,” 
The thoroughgoing rationalism of the Mu‘tazilites is 
thus expressed by al-Shahrastani: “The adherents of 
justice say: All objects of knowledge fall under the 





supervision of reason and receive their obligatory power 
from rational insight. Consequently obligatory gratitude 
to the divine bounteousness precedes the orders given by 
the [divine] law, and beauty and ugliness are qualities 
belonging intrinsically to what is beautiful and cal ne 
We now tutn to the second principle of the Mu'‘tazilites, 
the unity of Allah. The discussions of this principle 
include the whole doctrine of God. It may be that they 
started from the question whether Allah will be seen by 
the Faithful in Paradise. It is, at any rate, certain that 
this question is reflected in Tradition, as may be seen from 
the following passages: “Some persons asked the Apostle 
of Allah: Shall we see our Lord on the day of the resur- 
rection? The Apostle of Allah-answeted: Would you 
importune anyone with such a question regarding the 
moon in a night of full moon, or concerning the sun on 
a cloudless day? They answered: No. He said: In the 
same way you will see your Lord...”.3 Still more 
realistic is the following:4 “When the people of Paradise 
have entered Paradise, Allah will say to them: If you have 
any desire I will fulfil it. They will answer: Have You not 
made our faces bright, have You not made us enter 
Paradise, have You not saved us from Hell? Thereupon 
Allah will remove the veil and the vision of their Lord 


























will be the most precious of the gifts lavished upon them. 
Then he recited the verse: They who do Font shall 


1 al-Shahrastini, i. 30 
2 al-Shahrastini, /oc, cit.,and cf. J. Obermann in Wiener Zeitschrift, 
XXX, 65 gg. 3 
3 Muslim, Iman, trad. 299. 4 Muslim, In 





nan, trad. 297 54: 
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receive a most excellent reward and a superabundant 
addition”.* 
-Nawawi opens 





1is comment upon these traditions 
with the following passage: “The position of all the 
people of the sunna is that seeing Allah is possible and not 
absurd,? further that this will happen in the next world and 
that only the Faithful, not the infidels, will see Him. Some 
of the schismatics, namely, the Mu‘tazilites, the Khari- 
djites and some of the Murdjites, maintain that Allah will 





not be seen by any of His creatures and that this would be 
absurd....As to the question of seeing Allah in this 
world, we have already said that this is possible; yet the 
large majority of the ancient and later mutakalliman and 
others maintain that the vision of Allah will not happen in 
this world...”. 

A more detailed account of the views of the Mu‘tazilites 
is given by al-Ash‘ari:3 “The Mu‘tazilites are unani- 
mously of opinion that Allah cannot be seen by eyesight; 
they differ regarding the question whether He can be 
seen by our hearts, Abu’l-Hudhail4 and the majority say: 
We think that we see Allah with our hearts, in the sense 
that we know Him with our hearts. But Hishim al 
Fuwatis and “Abbad ibn Sulaiman deny this”. 

It may be seen from these quotations that the question 
had at least the double aspect of seeing God in this world 
and in the next. This double aspect is explained by the 
history of the idea, which can be traced back as far as the 
catliest parts of the Old Testament. As the ideas of the 
early Israelites about the next world were not yet de- 
veloped, what they might desire was only to see God in 
this world, This is what Moses asked as a supreme 
favour;° and it was granted to him, but only in part. 

1 Sura x. 27. 

2 On the opp 
art. 16 and com 

Makéla 
Allaf 
Kitab al-Intisar, p. 57 5qq.; Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, iii, 184 
$44 299 $49. 6 Exodus xxxiii, 12 s9q. 


ion “possible”, “absurd”, cf. infra, Fikh Akbar 
mentary 
, i. 150; cf. a 








‘0 Ibn Hazm, Kitab al-Fisal, iii. 2 sq 
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This is in accordance with the then prevaliing opinion, 
that when the divine and the human spheres meet, the 
result is a collision fatal to man. “Thou canst not see my 
face: for there shall no man see me, and live.”? Even in the 
New Testament it is said: “No man hath seen God at any 
time”,# 





Meanwhile the idea of a general resurrection had spread 
in the old world and the chief question now became: 
Shall man see God in the next world? An affirmative 
answer to this question could be more easily given, since 
the vision of God in the next world could be represented 
in degrees of spirituality, as was done through the medium 
of Hellenistic mysticism,3 in which on the one hand God 
Was often represented as light, whilst on the other 
the expression “seein; 





God” could be explained as 
“knowing God”. We have already seen that some of the 
Mu‘tazilites held the same opinion. 

To official Christianity of the early Middle Ages the 
Point of interest was the visio beatifica, God as seen by the 
blessed in Paradise. This is also the chief point for Islam, 
as may be seen from the 
last of which seems 








‘aditions translated above, the 
even to contain an allusion to the 
term, or what may correspond to it, in the words “and 





the vision of their Lord will be the most precious of the 
gifts lavished upon them”. 

To what extent the ideas of medieval Christianity and 
Islam were akin to one another may be seen from the 
definition of the visio beatifica as it is given in the Catholic 
Encyclopaedia: “The immediate knowledge of God which 
the human mind may attain in the present life. And since 
in beholding God face to face the created intelligence finds 
Perfect happiness, the vision is termed ‘beatific’”. With 
this definition may be compared a part of the text of the 
dogma as it has been defined by Benedict XII: 

1 Exodus xxxiii, 20, 2 St John i. 18. 

3 Cf. Bar Hebraens’ 

4 For al-Ghazili’s views see his Ibya’, iv 

5 1334-42. The text from H. Denzinger, Enchir 
Atfinitionnm, ed., p. 216 sg. (No. 530) 
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secundum communem Dei ordinationem animae Sanc- 
torum omnium...martyrum, confessorum, virginum et 
aliorum fidelium defunctorum. . .etiam ante resumptionem 
suorum corporum et iudicium generale post ascensionem 
Salvatoris Domini nostri Iesu Christi in coelum, fuerunt, 


sunt et erunt in coelo, coclorum regno et paradiso coclesti 








cum Christo, sanctorum Angelorum consortio 2 





tae, ac post Domini Iesu Christi passionem et mortem 
viderunt et vident divinam essentiam visione intuitiva et 
etiam faciali, nulla mediante creatura in ratione obiecti 





visi se habente, sed divina essentia immediate se nude, 
clare et aperte eis ostendente, quodque 
divina essentia perfruuntur” etc. 

It is not improbable that the discussions concerning 


im, tashbih) started from this 


videntes eadem 





anthropomorphism (fac 
point. However this may be, the problem in its totalit 








was entered upon by the Mu‘tazilites. They were in a 
difficult position, fighting as they did against the letter of 


the Kuran, yet they ultimately won the battle. 

It has been seen above that Muhammad emphasized 
the greatness and power of Allah to such an extent that 
hardly any room seemed.to be left for any other individual 
existence apart from Him, But just this idea of Allah as 
a superhuman being was described in terms borrowed 
from the human sphere; Allah was modelled after the 

of 
His hand in which “is the empire of all things”,* “in 
which there are plentiful gifts”3 and which is “over the 
hands of those who plight fealty to Muhammad”’.4 Allah 





image of man, The Kuran speaks of the eyes of Allah; 


says to the angel who refuses to prostrate himself before 
Adam: “O Iblis, what hindereth thee from prostrating 
thyself before him whom I have created with Mine own 
hands?”s “Both His hands are outstretched”.® 

The face of Allah is likewise a representation familias 


1 Sura xi. 39; xx. 39; xxiii. 27; lii. 48; liv. 14 
vi. 835 lvii. 1 

3 Sura iii. 66; lvii. 29. Sura xlviii. ro. 
5 Sura xxxviii. 75. 6 Sura v. 69 
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tothe Kuran. It may be sought in any quarter of the sky.' 
Several human acts ate said to be done in order to seek the 
face of Allah.* Allah alone must be served, “there is no 
God but He and all things shall perish except His face”’;3 
“all on earth passeth away, but the face of thy Lord 
abideth 








Finally, the Kuran is full of descriptions of Heaven and 
Hell, which are not used in a metaphorical sense. To Heaven 
belongs the throne of Allah, He is the I ord of the throne,5 
the noble,® large,7 exalted’ throne, which is borne by the 
angels.? Here may follow one of these pictures: “But 
those who shall have feared their Lord shall be driven on 
in crowds to Paradise until they reach it, and its gates 
shall be opened, and its keepers shall say to them, Peace 





be on youl...And thou shalt see the angels circling 
around the throne, uttering the praises of their Lord: And 
judgement shall be pronounced between them with equity: 
and it shall be said, Glory be to God the Lord of the 
worlds”.*° Of special importance in the dogmatic litera- 
ture are those verses from the Kuran in which Allah is said 
to have seated Himself on His throne," 





It is stated by the writers on heresies, that these and 
Similar expressions and descriptions were taken in their 
literal sense by the anthrc pomorphists, nay, that they even 
Went farther. According to al-Ash‘ari,"* Hisham ibn al- 
Hakam'3 was of opinion “that Allah has a body, defined, 
broad, high and long 








of equal dimensions, radiating with 





t Sura ii, 109. 





2 Sura ii, 2745 vi. 525 xiii. 22; xviii. 27; xxx. 37 4g.; xlii. 203 cf 
Ixxvi, 9, 

3 Sura xxviii. 88 4 Sura lv. 27 

§ Sura xvii. 44; xl. 15; xliii. xxi, 20 





> Sura xxiii, 117 
7 Sura ix. 130; xxi xxiii, 88; xxvii. 26 

8 Sura Ixxxy, 15, 9 Sura xl 
1c 





73 xlix. 17, 
Sura xxxix. 73, 75 
t Sura vii. 52; x. 35 xiii 





60; xxxii. 3; Ivii. 4 


12 Makélat, i. 197; cf. p. 146. 


13 Cf. Arnold, a/-Mu‘tazilab, pp. 26, 31, 
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light, of a fixed measure in its three dimensions, in a place 
as a round 





beyond place, like a bar of pure metal, shinin, 
vided with colour, taste, smell and 





pearl on all sides, j 
touch, so that its colour is its taste and its smell and its 





touch, absolute colour which does not admit any other 
colour, and that it moves or is at rest, rises and sits down” 

The Mu‘tazilites held the opposite view and so were 
anxious to avoid anthropomorphic expressions. If they 
made an exception for some of them, like God’s hand or 
them in the sense of bounty and know: 
ledg al method (¢a’wi/) they applied also to 
other anthropomorphic expressions in the Kuran, and in 





His face, they tool 





This allegori 





this respect they were also in line with Christianity in its 
position towards Biblical expressions of the same kind. 

John of Damascus has devoted a chapter of his De fia 
orthodoxa to this subject. Here is a part of it in trans 
lation:" “Regarding the fact that in the holy Writ a great 
many anthropomorphic expressions are applied to God in 
a symbolical way, we have to reflect that it would be 
impossible for us—men as we are and clad in thick flesh— 
to speak and think of the divine, lofty and immaterial 





working of the godhead, except in images, in metaphorical 
and symbolical terms such as are familiar to us. As often 
as anything is said concerning God in a kind of anthropo 
morphic way, it is meant symbolically and has a loftier 
simple and without ambiguity. 





meaning; for the divine 
So by God’s eyes and eyelids and sight we must understand 





His all-embracing power and theessence of His knowledge. 
...By His ears and audition His forgiveness and His 
hearing our prayers....By His mouth and speech the 
designation of His will....By His face His showing and 
revealing Himself through His works....By His hands 





His accomplished energy 
If, as a matter of fact, the discussions on God’s essence 





started from the question of anthropomorphism, as we 
have supposed, it is only natural that they should follow 
this course throughout. The next point may well have 


1 Ed. Migne, col. 
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been the idea of God’s being infinite and exempt from the 
idea of place, just as this is the next point treated by John 
of Damascus. 





It is worth while to quote a few lines from 
his chapter, if only because they could have been written 
by one of the mutakal 





imin:® “Definite is what is com- 
prised by time, place or conception; infinite what cannot 
be conceived by any of these. Consequently God alone is 
infinite, without beginning, without end, comprising all, 
comprised by nothing; He alone is uncomprised, infinite, 
known by nobody, contemplating Himself””.3 
On the question of God being or not being 





place, 
John reasons as follows: “There is also an intelligible 
place, where intelligible and incorporeal nature is under- 
Stood to be and is. There it is present and working, not in 
4 corporeal but in an intelligible way, For it has no form, 
So that it could be comprised in a bodily way. Now God, 
being immaterial and infinite, is not in a pl 





ce. For He 
is His own place, filling the Universe, being above the 
Universe and comprising it. It is said that He is a place 





and ‘the place of God’ is mentioned as the place where 
His working becomes visible. He permeates the Uni 
verse, without being merged with it. He makes all things 
partake of His working, in accordance with theit aptitude 


and receptive power... Therefore by ‘God’s place’ is 





meant that which especially partakes of His working and 
&tace. So heaven is His throne...’’.4 

With this may be compared al-Ash‘ari’s description of 
the views of the Mu‘tazilites on this point: “Some of 
them say that God is every place, Others say, the Creator 
is in no place, but He is where He is dwelling from eternity, 
Others say the Creator is in every place, that is, He 
Comprises all places and His being is found in all places,””5 

It will be seen later that orthodox 








slam confessed 
« Ed. Migne, col. 849.599. The preceding pages seem tobe spurious, 
2 Cf. ¢,g. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi’s commentary on the verse “Then 
He seated Himself on the Throne” (suta vii. 52), in the Mafatth, iii 
227 5qq. 3 Ed. Migne, col. 853 


+ Ed. Migne, col. 852. 5 Makala 
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God’s being to be infinite and exempt from the limitations 
of time and place.? Theological reasoning could not, 
however, come toa stop here. If God is conceded to have 
no human form, nay, to be without form and place, how 
can He be thought of as a being possessing power, life, 
sht,andso on?? And how can any of the epithets 
1e Kuran be 





hearing, s 
or names which are lavished upon Him in 








xpplied to Him? 
It may be said again that this question was a link in the 


theological reasoning parallel with the development of the 





as with several lines of Christian 
emphasized that 


Islamic ideas as wel 
dogmatics. On the latter point it may 
neither orthodox Islam nor any of the sects merely took 
over the views of Christianity. There is no intellectual 








compulsion in any quarter, nor a special openness to 
foreign influence. If the Mu‘tazilites were at one with 
Christianity in teaching free will and in rejecting anthro- 
pomorphism, they took up, on the other hand, a decidedly 
anti-Christian (and anti-Manichaean) attitude in their 








emphasis on avhid and in rejecting the doctrine of the 





uncreated word of God. 
The question of the relation between God’s essence and 
between His being and His names, had 


His qualitie 
place in the theology of Christianity some 








obtained 
centuries before. Among the writings of the Pseudo 
ita there is a treatise On the divine names. 





Dionysius Areopa 
It is clear why Dionysius, the Neoplatonic mystic, is so 
vividly interested in this problem. Neoplatonism em- 
phasizes the idea of The One. Some parts of Plotinus’s 
works are hymns on The One, and the highest aim of 
Neoplatonic mysticism is a close communion with It. The 
difficulty in this train of ideas is to find the logical link 


between unity and plurality, between God and the world, 





between being and names, between essence and qualities. 
Dionysius does not deny the contradiction that exists 


1 Infra, p. 210. 
2 Cf. Houtsma, De 
Si E 





3 59.; Macdonald, 















in the 
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between the series of ideas. 





He emphasizes the idea that 
the Superessential One cannot be reached by any know- 
ledge. But, this highest being forming the centre of the 
spiritual universe, the divine names in their totality form 
a plurality that comes nearest to the central unity, just as 
the polygon with the 
circle comes 





greatest number of angles within a 
arest in area to the area of the circle. 

A different way of describing The One consists in the 
enumeration of negative qualities. This is attempted by 
Dionysius in his Mys 








ic Theology, where he says that The 


One is “neither soul nor spirit, nor 1 





presentation, nor 





opinion, nor thought, nor equality, nor disparity, .. .nor 
night, nor light, nor living, nor life... 





The problem of unity and plurality is also touched upon 
by John of Damascus. “The divine light and workings,” 
he say 





“though one and simple and indivisible, shine in 
various ways in the individual beings, according to their 
goodness, and, though imparting to all that exists the 
Sustenance of their proper nature, yet remain simple. 
and Itself is above mind and above reason and above life 
and above essence.” 


In descriptions like these it is suggested that any utter 





ance concerning this essence woilld be logically impossible. 
On the other hand, there are the human necessity and 
desire to speak of the unspeakable, Some concession 
must therefore be made. As John of Damascus says, “If 

n we 
know what is above existence? It is for this reason that 





our knowledge reaches existing things only, how c 


the unspeakable bounty has agreed to be called by names 
borrowed from what is within our knowledge”.3 
Actually, John has inserted in his chief work two chap 
ters on the divine names and attributes. The latter4 
enumerates the following thirty characteristics (iSudpara): 
“uncreated, without beginning, immortal, infinite, eternal, 





. Migne, Chapter v, « 
fide orthodoxa, col. 845. 
2 De fide orthodoxa, cc 
4 De fide orthodoxa, c 


1045; cf. John of Damascy 











3 De fide orthodoxa, cc 
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72 
immaterial, good, creator of the world, just, luminous, 
invariable, apathetic, without emotion, not to be cit- 
cumscribed, unlimited, indefinite, endless, indivisible, 
unthinkable, needless, autocratic, self-sufficient, all-gov- 
erning, life-giving, almighty, all-powerful, sanctifying, 
1g, comprising and holding the universe, 








communicat 
providing” 

In the former of the two chapters a distinction is made 
“Some of the 





between negative and positive qualities 
divine names are negative and explain the superessential 
in a negative way, for example, essenceless, timeless, 
without beginning, invisible....Others are positive and 
explain the cause of the universe in a positive way. For, 


as the cause of all existing things and all essences, He is 





called being and essence. And as the cause of all reason 
and wisdom, of all that is reasonable and wise, He is 
called reason and reasonable, wisdom and wise. Likewise 
He is called mind and minded, life and living, power and 

powerful. ..”. 
All these characteristics, iSidara, sifat—mind, reason, 
plied to God, says John, 





spirit, wisdom, power—are 4 
“only in so far as He is the cause of these, and in so far as 
He is immaterial and the Creator of the universe and 
almighty”?, 

It is otherwise with “the reason, wisdom, power and will 
of the Father”, for “the Son is the only power of the Father, 
that which precedeth the making of the universe. Thus, as 
a perfect hypostasis it was begotten by a perfect hypo- 
stasis in full consciousness—He who is and is called Son. 
The Holy Ghost, on the other hand, is the holy power of 
the Father, which renders manifest the hidden side of the 
godhead. He has proceeded from the Father through the 





Son, in full consciousness, without being begotten”, 








These extracts from Christian scholastics are quoted as 
being closely akin to the Muslim doctrine of the attribut 





The latter also are arranged in positive and negative 





1 De fide orthodo: 
3 De fide orthodo: 


, col. 845 2 De fide orthodoxa, col. $48. 
, col. 849 
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groups," and the distinction drawn by John between these 
two groups corresponds to the line of distinction between 





the orthodox and the Mut‘tazilites in rel 
problem. It may be remarked again that, on the whole, the 
position of orthodox Islam is in agreement with Christian 


on to this 


dogmatics. We now proceed to give a more complete 
description of the views of the Mu‘tazilites. 

al-Ash‘ari describes the Mu‘tazilite idea of God in the 
following terms: “ Alla 





1 is one, without equal, hearing, 
seeing; He is no body, nor object, nor volume, nor 
form, nor flesh, nor blood, nor person, nor substance, nor 
accidens, nor’ provided with colour, taste, smell, touch, 
heat, cold, moistness, dryness, length, breadth, depth, 
union, distinction, movement, rest or partition. Neither 
is He provided with parts, divisions, limbs, members, 
with directions, with right or left hand, before or be 
hind, above or beneath. No place encompasses Him, 
no time passes by Him. The ideas of intercourse, with 
drawal and incarnation cannot be applied to Him. He 
cannot be described by any description which can be 
applied to creatures, in so far as they are created, neither 
Can it be said that He is finite. He cannot be described 
by measure, nor by movement in a direction. He is not 
definite; neither begetting nor begotten; measures do not 
encompass Him, nor do curtains veil Him. The senses do 
hot reach Him, nor can man describe Him by any analogy. 
He does not resemble the creatures in any way. Neither 
accident nor detriment can touch Him. Nothing of what 
Occurs to any mind or can be conceived by phantasy 
resembles Him. He has not ceased to be the first, the 
foremost, He who preceded created things and existed 
before the creation. He has not ceased to be knowing, 


deciding, living, nor does He cease to be so. Eyes do not 





see Him, sight does not reach Him, phantasy cannot con- 
ceive Him nor can He be heard by ears. He 





a being,? but 





catechism as abridged, 


f 
f. Fikh Akbar r 


Chapter 
art. 4 and the commentary; al-Baghdadi, 
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is not as other beings; knowing, deciding, living, unlike 
those who measure living beings by their knowledge. He 
alone is eternal; there is none eternal besides Him, nor 
a God like unto Him. He has no partner in His kingdom, 
nor a vizier in His government, nor any who assists Him 
in producing what He produces and in creating what He 





creates. He has not created the creation after a foregoing 
pattern. The creation of one thing is neither more easy nor 
more difficult to Him than the creation of any other 


thing. There is no kind of relation between Him and what 





81ves profit; no harm can touch Him; neither joy nor 
pleasure can reach Him, nor is He moved by hurt or pain. 
There is no limit set to Him, to make Him finite. The idea 
t be applied to Him, nor is He 


of ceasing to be c 





subject to weakness or diminishing. He is exalted above 
touching women and above taking a companion and 
begetting children”.* 

This description of the godhead, like those of Dionysius 
Areopagita,? Plotinus3 and al-Ghazali,‘ is chiefly negative. 
Yet positir t 








s, such as hearing, seeing, deciding, 





qual 
knowing and living are not lacking. What the Mu‘tazilites 


rejected were the characteristics which, being of the 








essence of the godhead, were eternal (sifat dhatiya ot 
a). This is made clear by al-Ash‘ati:5 “The Mu‘tazi 


1 many of the Murdjites, 








lites, the Khawaridj ar well as 





many of the Zaidites, § sa Allah is rich, majestic, great, 
lofty, grand, chief, monarch, seeing, lord, possessor, over- 
powering, high—but not on account of majesty, greatness, 
loftiness, grandness, chieftainship, lordship and power. 


Likewise they say that He is one, alone, existing, eternal, 


exalted, and that He is not described in this way on account 





of divinity, eternity, uniqueness or existence” 





1 Mak@lat, i. 148 sq 2 1 

3 Enneades, Vi. 9.3. 4 sq 

5 Makalat, i. 168 

6 It must be concluded from the mention of the two latter sects 
that they joined the discussions on the yifat although the subject did 





not originally belong to their tenets 
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This is expressed by al-Shahra in the followin, 
way: “The common belief of the sect of the Mu‘tazilites 


is, that Allah is eternal? and that eternity is the most 





peculiar description of His essence. They absolutely reject 


all other eternal qualities, saying: It is by virtue of His 





essence that He has knowledge, power and life; not be- 
cause they are eternal qualities or ideas inherent in Him. 
For if the qualities should partake of His eternity, which 
is His most peculiar description, they would partake of His 
divinity. ..and they agree upon this, that will and hearing 





and sight are not ideas inherent in His essence 
So the Mu‘tazilites appear unanimously to deny that 
Allah possesses any eternal quality except eternity. This 





Negative attitude—negative also in relation to the Chri 
tian doctrine of the bypostases,3 as has been seen by al- 
Shahrastani+—gave rise to the question of the extent to 
which the working of the sifa@t reached. Allah was the 
Creator; did this epithet end with the creation or not? If 
the epithet did not exist from eternity, did it last eternally? 
Here was a new difficulty. But such difficulties sharpened 
the wits of the mutakallimin, who in this respect became 
the masters of later orthodoxy. One of their means of 
avoiding a positive statement was either a series of nega- 


tions, as we have seen, or, in more difficult cases, a double 





Negation, Some of the Mu‘tazilites had recourse to the 
latter in giving a satisfactory doctrine of Allah’s qualities. 
“One section of the Mu‘tazilites”, says al-Ash‘ari, 
“declare it is forbidden to say that the Creator has not 
ceased creating, or that He has not ceased not-creating. 
Likewise it is forbidden to say that He has not ceased 
Sustaining, or that He has not ceased not-sustaining. They 





treat the other qualities in the same way. This is the 
Position of ‘Abbiad ibn Sulaiman. ° 





1 i. 305 cf. also al-Baghdadi, Fark, p. 93 59. 2 kadim 

3 According to which the Son was begotten from eternity and is 
being begotten eternally (Aba Kurra, ed. Migne, 
1562 5g., 1567). 4 i. 34 ul 


5 Makélat, i. 177 sq 6 Cf. Arnold, a/-Mu‘tazilab, p. 44. 
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“A second section assert that the Creator has not ceased 


not-creating and not-sustaining, If they are asked: Did 





He not cease to be not-just, they say: He has not ceased 
to be not-just and not-wrong; He has not ceased to be 
not-being good and not-being bad; He has not ceased to 
be not-honest and not-lying.... "This is the position of al 
Djubba’i. 

“A third section assert that the Creator has not ceased 
not-creating and not-sustaining. But they do not say: 
He has not ceased to be not-just, not-good, not-bounteous, 





not-honest, not-wise. They reject any such utterance, 
whether relative or absolute, because they assert it to be 
ambiguous. This is the position of some of the Mu‘tazilites 


of Baghdad and of some of those of Basra.” 





It is clear, however, that the Mu‘tazilites, in so faras they 
did not wish to lose sight of orthodox Islam, could not 
go too far in their negative attitude towards the qualities, 
for fear of coming into conflict with the Kuran, which 
applies a variety of epithets to Allah. In this respect, also, 





1ere were among them both moderates and extremists, 





as may be seen from the following passage from al 








Ash‘ari’s book:? “Concerning the knowledge and power 
of Allah the first section say: We say that the Creator has 
knowledge; yet we go back3 to His being knowing. Like- 





wise we say that He has power; yet we go back to His 
being powerful. We do so because Allah mentions His 
knowledge in a general way, ¢.g. ‘He has made it to de 
scend with His knowledge’ 
power: ‘Saw they not that God their Creator was mi, 
than they in power’ ?5 

“Yet the Mu‘tazilites do not apply this to any of the 
qualities. Thus they do not recognize the life of Allah in 
the sense of His being living, nor His hearing in the sense 
of His being hearing. Of the essential qualities they apply 
this to knowledge and power only. This is the position of 





4 Likewise He mentions His 
htier 

















1 al-Ash‘ari’ 
3 In the ser 
5 Sur 


2 Makdlat, i. 178 5 


fer”. 4 Sura iii, 165 
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al-Nazzim' and of the majority of the Mu‘tazilites of 
Basra and Baghdad. 

“The second section of the Mu‘tazilites say: Allah has 
knowledge in the sense of what is known to Him; and 
power in the sense of what is accomplished. And when 
Allah says: Nought of His knowledge do they compre- 
hend,? He means, of what is known to Him: And the 
Muslims, when they see rain, say: This is the power of 
Allah, meaning thereby what is accomplished by H 
power. Yet this section of the Mu‘tazilites do not extend 
these views to the other essential qualities, 

“The third section say that Allah has knowledge which 
is Himself, and power which is Himself, and life which 
is Himself, and hearing which is Himself. They speak 
Ba arly of the other essential qualities. This is the position 

Abu’l-Hudhail3 and his adherents. 











“The fourth section assert that it is forbidden to say: 
God has knowledge, power, hearing, sight. Likewise it is 
forbidden to say: God has no knowledge, no power. So 
they reason concerning the other qualities. This is the 
position of ‘Abbad ibn Sulaiman and his adherents”’.4 

I have translated this rather detailed exposition, chiefly 
because it may serve as an introduction to some articles 
of the orthodox creed, and also because it explains to some 
extent the Mu‘tazilite position regarding the Kuran. 

The denial of the eternity of the Kuran by the Mu‘tazi- 
lites, or their thesis that the Kuran had been created, was 
Only a logical consequence of their denying eternal quali- 
ties as well as of their denying the eternal decree. 

We have seen5 that according to old Oriental concep 
tions heavenly writ comprised two things, the course of 
the world and divine revelation. Judaism had given the 





1 Cf. de Boer, Gese 
P 189 sag 

2 Sura ii. 256, 

3 al-Allaf; cf. de Boer, op. cit 
$94.5 Kitab al-Intisar, pp. 7 5 

4 Makalat, 


ichte der Philosophie, p. 51.5993 Horten, 





49 599.3 Horten, op 








. 178. 5 Supra, p. 54. 
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Tora a place among the pre-existent entities. In Chris- 
tianity the idea of pre-existence and eternity had been 
attributed to the Lagos, the word of God that was God. 


Orthodox Islam in general agreed with such concep 





tions. It took over the idea of the divine decree, it took 
The Mu‘tazi 


over also the idea of the pre-existent book 
lites, the adherents of fawhid, reserved eternity for Allah 





and rejected it with regard to any other entity, decree, 
revelation, or quality. This is the deep sense of theit 
tawhid. 

The greatest difficulty in the application of the doctrine 
of the qualities to the Kuran was caused to the orthodox by 
those passages of the holy book' in which Allah is repre: 
sented as having spoken with Moses. Whatwas the relation 





of this speech to the uncreated Kuran? Out of this ques- 
tion grew the other: What is the relation of the latter to 
the single copies and to the scripture as recited by the 
tongues of mortals? The answer to these and similar 





questions is given in the creed;? as to the Mu'tazilites, they 
were of divergent opinions, as is attested by the detailed 
reproduction of their views by al-Ash‘ari.3 

These discussions introduce us to the very centre of the 
scholastic method which in Arabic is called ka/am. It was 
the spirit of Aristotle to which Christianity and Islam paid 
homage by accepting his logical method and distinctions 
and by raising them to the rank of their official philosophy 
and the foundation of their dogmatics. 

Christianity led the way. The chief work of John of 
Damascus consists of three parts; the last, De fide orthodoxa, 
is a treatise on dogmatics; it is preceded by a book on the 
sects, and the introduction to these two is formed by the 
Dialectica, in which the logical foundation of the dogmatic 
system is developed. This part of the work could, mutatis 
mutandis, have been written by a Muslim, and forms an 








introduction to kaldm. 


1 vii. 141; xxviii 
2 Wasiyat Abi Hanifa, art. 9; Fikh Akbar 1, art. 5 
3 Makdlat, i. 183-5. 
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Regarding the origin and literal meaning of this ter 
several opinions have been expressed. It is not necessary 
to give a critical survey of them here,' and it will be suff 
cient to remind the reader of two facts. 


The first is the temporal 





yincidence of the rise of 





scholasticism with the debates on the ha/im Allah, the 
speech or word of God, an expression which is used or 
implied in the passages of the Kuran? in which God is 
represented to have spoken with Moses. This coincidence 
has inevitably caused some confusion in the discussions on 





the origin of £a/dm in the sense of scholasticism. It must 
in mind that the coincidence is merely 
fortuitous and of no value whatever for the question with 
which we are concerned at the moment. 


therefore be born: 








The second is this, that Aa/dm in the sense of scholasti 


cism has nothir 





to do with the Greek /ggos or any 
of its derivations, but was prepared by the development of 
Arabic terminology itself. Kalam is, in the first place, 
Speech, and fakallama speaking. These terms have the 
cognate meanin, 





of discussion and disputation,3 “The first 
Who opened discussions at Basra on free will was Ma‘bad” 
Is a well-known tradition,4 in which the term sahkallama is 
used in this sense. The »atak 





fin were thus character 
ized, notas theologians, butas rationalistsand philosophers, 
and the fact that £a/dm in the course of time received the 
meanit y tion of the 
tationalistic direction which Muslim theology has gradu 
ally taken 

he Mu'‘tazilites, though they introduced rationalismand 
the system of £a/dm into Islam, were more than logical 
Pedants ; their views embraced God, man and the universe. 
We have already seen that the emphasis laid by them on 


of dogmatic theology is an indic 











the idea of God’s justice and the salutary (a/-sa/ap, as/ap) 
arose from the desire for a theodicy, the outlines of which 
Were as follows. 





1 Cf. Macdonald, art. Kalam in the Encyclopaedia of Isham, 


Sura, vii. 139, etc 
3 Cf. Muslim, Aimdn, trad 


38 4 Muslim, Imdn, trad. 1 
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"The idea of the salutary as a divine principle led to this 
question: Is this idea of an absolute or of a relative nature? 





a question which may be compared with the other: Is 
faith of an absolute or of a relative nature?? Here may 
follow the translation of what al-Ash‘ari says on the 
subject :? “According to Abu’l-Hudhail the terms totality 
and completeness apply to what Allah decrees concerning 





the salutary and the good; likewise the term totality 
applies to the other decrees of Allah and there cannot be 
conceived anything more salutary than what Allah does. 
Others say: The salutary which Allah decrees is without 
limit and the term totality cannot be applied to it. 
Allah is able to decree salutary things other than those 
which He has done; but they would be like those which He 
has done. Others say: All that He does can be conceived. 
But it cannot be conceived that there should be any 
salutary thing which He would not do. This is the opinion 
of ‘Abbad.3 Some say: Of the decrees of Allah regarding 
His servants one is more salutary than the other. And it 
may be that He abandons one salutary act for another 
that takes its place”. 

In spite of philosophical differences of this kind, the 
Mu‘tazilites of various shades agreed with the doctrine 
which a thousand years later was to reappear in history 
in the form of the catchword: tout pour le mieux dans 
te meilleur des mondes. The application of this theory to 
reality gave rise to difficulties. What of those individuals, 









men and brutes, who were not under the obligation of the 
law and, consequently, could not be rewarded on account 
of obligations fulfilled? The unanimous answer of the 
Mu'tazilites was, that God has created His servants to their 
profit, not to their harm, and that all creatures who are 
not under the obligation of the law have been created for 
the benefit of, and as examples to, those who are under the 








1 Supra, p. 4 2 Makélat, i. 239 sqq. 
3 The relation between conception and reality is a much debated 


ier 





one in scholasticism; cf. Rougier, La scolastique et le Thomisme, p. 161 








sq. and passim; infra, p. 166 sq. 
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obligation of the law. Their opinions differed, however, 
on those things which could not serve as examples and in 
which there was no benefit 


God should create a thing that could not be seen ot per- 





So it was inconceivable that 





ion of the law 

What of children and infidels of whom Allah knows 

that they will embrace the faith? Can it be conceived that 

He will let them die before they do so? According to al- 
Ash‘ari,? opinions were divided on this point. 

Another question was: How can the sufferings of little 

| children be in harmony with the justice of Allah? The 

Majority of the Mu‘tazilites thought that the pains of 

children were intended to be an example to the adult, but 

that, nevertheless, they would receive an indemnity, for 

Without it their suffering would be an act of injustice on 

the part of Allah, There was, however, variety of opinion 


ceived by those who are under the obli 











! 
| tegarding this question, as well as concerning the nature 

Of indemnities.3 Not only the pains of children but also 
| the sufferings of animals postulated an indemnity; here also 


there was variety of opinion as to time, place, and person.4 
| The Mu‘tazilites could concede that these pains were 

Created by Allah, as well as sickness and other natural 
€vils;5 they rejected, however,any connection between 

Allah and moral evil. 
{ This gave rise to discussions on Allah’s will and on the 
discrimination between will (mashi’a) and command (amr).® 
The following is the view of Wasil ibn ‘Ata’: “The 
Creator being wise and just, it is forbidden to establish a 
telation between Him and evil (sharr) or wrong (zu/m). So 
it cannot be conceived that His will regarding His servants 
Should be different from His command; likewise He would 
Not punish them on account of His own decisions. So 
man is the author of good, evil, faith, unbelief, obedience 
and transgression, and is rewarded or punished for his 








2 Makalat, i 





jo 54. 


Makélat, i. 243 sg 








; infra, Wasiyat Abi Hanifa, art. 7 
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acts; but the Lord gives him power for all this. Human 
acts may be summarized as acts of movement and rest, as 
efforts, insight and knowledge. He says: It is absurd that 
God should say to man: Do, without rendering him able 
to do, whereas God Himself is conscious of His own power 
and action”.t The Mu‘ 
of those human acts that are not commanded by Allah, or 





zilites in general say that “none 





that are prohibited, have been willed by Him”.? 
Accordingly the Mu‘tazilites in general did not recog- 

e gift, which is lavished upon some, 

‘The Mu'tazilites say that there 


nize faith as a div 








and withheld from other 
is neither actually nor potentially at Allah’s disposal a 








power called grace (/utf), by which faith may be generated 
in those of whom Allah knows that they will not believe, 
so that it could be said that He determines whether to set 
His power at work or not. For His actions towards all men 
are determined by what is most salutary for them from the 
of view, and by what is best fitted to lead 





religious point 
them into the ordered path; nor will He withhold from 
them anything which He knows they need for the per- 
t is ordered and so help them towards the 





formance of w 
due rewards of obedience.” 
The idea of divine grace was not, however, rejected 





altogether by all the Mu‘tazilites, as may be seen from the 
amir and of Dja‘far ibn Harb, 
as presented by al-Ash‘ari.4 Nor was there uniformity in 
the opinions of the Mu‘tazil 


idea of “abandoning” (&hadh/an).5 


views of Bishr ibn al-Mu‘ 








es concerning the opposite 


dadi, 
































CHAPTER V 


The Crisis of Islam and its Outcome 


The Mu‘tazilite movement was a powerful one, which 


Succeeded for a time in gaining 
circles 





hold upon the higher 
in matters temporal and spiritual. It would be 
Superfluous to repeat here those details which have been 
described by others.t The change that took place in the 
Personal attitude of the Caliph al-Mutawakkil was an 





indication of the fact that Islam had rediscovered its 
Proper outlook. It rejected rationalism along with the 
dogmas that were based upon it, Yet it made concessions 
to its method, with the result that some of the element 
that had in vain demanded entrance at the front door were 
introduced by the back-stairs. The second and third 
Centuries witnessed a heroic war with rationalism, which 
Proclaimed itself the highest principle in theology. The 
Victory was won by orthodox Islam, which finally took 
Possession of the dogmatic fortresses of the enemy. Yet 
tt could not refrain fron : 
which it f 


making use of the weapons 








‘ound there. So there’developed a likeness be 
tween the orthodox and their opponents, which to many 


Seemed to be of more than a superficial kind. 





Actually, it isa voice from antiquity that speaks throug 
the logic of 
long 


keep theology pure from forei 
run, 


n 
Islam from the fourth century onward. So 
as this voice was heard in Ic aly, Islam could 
: n elements. In the lor 
however, logic could not but influence philosophy 
and theology 
clement and 
to | 





ric « 





It was just the discrepancy between this new 





1 the genuine conceptions of Islam that was 
ting about a new crisis in Muslim theology in the 


te; ~ 
€achings of al-Ghazali. In ethical mysticism, that is, in 


e 
Xchanging his former Aristotelianism for a Platonic 


te : : : 

endency, he found his personal salvation. But al-Ghazali 
LiGE! Macdo a Pehaeas ‘ D 

Han oe donald, Development, p. 153 sgg.; Patton, Ad 


ibn 





Mibna. 
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did not radically reject Aa/am, and so Aristotelianism kept 
its place side by side with Platonism. 

The Mu'tazilites had applied the norm of reason to 
theological and ethical ideas, even to Allah Himself. In 
many respects, however, this norm was in contradiction 
to His nature. His unlimited power, His ways with man 
and the world, were exclusively guided by His will. His 
will prescribed to man what he should do and what he 
should avoid. This did not, however, mean that these 
commandments and prohibitions sprang from a principle 
which could be applied to His own individuality. On the 
contrary, the prevailing feature of Allah in the Kuran is 
His absoluteness, His doing what He pleases without 
being bound by human rules. He extends His bounty,’ 
His mercy? and His wisdom} to whomsoever He pleaseth; 
He guideth in the right way4 and He leaveth to go astray5 
whom He pleaseth; if He had so pleased, He would have 
guided all men in the right way;° He createth what He 
pleaseth? and formeth man in the womb as He pleaseth;* 





He forgiveth unto whom He pleaseth;9 in short, He doeth 
what He pleaseth.?° 
This was the point on which the debates between the 


< and the Mu'‘tazilites turned. al-Shahrastani ex 





orthodc 
presses it as follows: “The adherents of justice say that 
Allah is one as to His essence, without division or quality; 
to His acts, without an associate. 





nd that He is one a 





Accordingly what is eternal is His essence, and there is 
s of His acts. For it would be 





nothing which partak 
absurd that there should be two eternal beings and two 
ke decisions. This is the doctrine of 





governors to ma 
unity and justice. According to the people of the swmna, the 














justice of Allah lies in His dealing as possessor and Lord, 
1 Sura ii, 845 of. iii. 665 v 
2 Sura ii. 99; iii. 67; xii. 56. 3 Su 2 
4 Sura ii, 136, vi 26; xiv. 4. 
5 Sura xxxiv 6 Sura xiii 
7 Sura v. 2 8 Sura iii, 4. 
9 Sura ii. 2845 cf. iii, 124 bis; iv. 51 5g. 116; Vv. 21, 445 ix. 15, 
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and in making decisions according to His will as He 
pleaseth. Justice, in fact, consists in giving things their 
Place, and this implies acting as Lord according to His 
own will and knowledge. The opposite is injustice and it 
1s inconceivable that He should be wrong in His decisions 
and unjust in His dealings”. 

The idea of the absoluteness of Allah served the ortho- 
dox as a guide on other points. We have already seen that 
'n the question of free will they maintained the old 
Oriental idea of a god who fixed the course of the world 
and the fate of each individual. The harshness of this 
View was mitigated by intercession, which made it possible 
to deliver from Hell even those who were guilty of mortal 





Sins, nay, everyone in whose heart a grain of faith had 
subsisted.3 

The idea of intercession formed a reply to the objections 
of the Mu‘tazilites against predestination. In the matter of 
anthtopomorphism the people of the sua could easily 


“upport their view by reference to several passages and 





ether safe 





€xpressions in the Kuran. Yet it was not alto; 


to lay too much stress on the literal meaning of these 
€xpressions 








We have seen to what strange views anthro- 





Pomorphism could lead.4 It was not to the taste of the 
orthodox that Allah should be represented as a being of 
three dimensions, possessed of colour, taste and so on. So 
they were obliged to take a middle position. 

This Position consisted in an honest effort to cling to 
Kuranand sunna without asking further questions, approxi 
mately in the same way as the pious ancestors had done. 
The champion of this type of orthodoxy was Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal (+ rsonality dominates the 











855), whose heroic p 
middle of the ninth century A.D. It was not only in the 
field of dogmatics, but also in that of jurisprudence, that 
ne preached the return to Kuran and sunna. The position of 
Me latter he corroborated by composing his vast Musnad. 
Moreover he gave his doctrine a valuable recommenda- 
ri 
3 Supra, p. 61 





Supra, p. 54. 


4 Supra, p. 67 
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tion by proving himself to possess a character of the first 
rank. It is in him that the spirit of ancient Islam resides 
during the rationalistic crisis. 

Conscious of the dangers to the right as well as to the 
left, he taught that Kuran and swnna must be taken in theit 
literal sense, without asking questions, bi/d kaifa. This rule 
should be applied to the anthropomorphic expressions in 
the Kuran, such as the face of Allah, His eyes and hands, 
His sitting on His throne, and His being seen by the Faith 





in Paradise. 
There was a second doctrine for which Ahmad was 


ful 





ready to give up his life, viz. that of the uncreated Kuran. 
It may be conjectured that he considered this dogma as 
the very heart of the question of the qualities. This 
question may well have been far removed from the centre 

s we know, he was no philoso 





of his interest; for, so far 
pher, but a pure theologian. We may suppose, therefore, 
that his vigorous defence of the eternity of the Kuran 
had its root in the feeling that this dogma followed from 
the unique nature of the holy book, whereas the Mu‘tazi 
lite view in his eyes tended to lower the position of the 
word of Allah.? 

It may be said here in anticipation that the form of the 
creed which may be considered to embody his views in 
general is the Wasiyat Abi Hanifa, which will be translated 
and explained in Chapter vi. 

However strong Ahmad’s influence both in his lifetime 
and after his death may have been, his bi/a kaifa could not 
10se who were interested in Aalam, 





satisfy the minds of 
nor did it supply his followers with an answer to the 








reasonings of the Mu‘tazilites. 

Muslim theology from the death of Ahmad ibn Hanbal 
up to the time when the system became established. is 
presented by the work of one individual. His innet 
history is indeed a mirror of the spiritual achievements of 
10reover, by the turn it took, it determined the 





ris af 





age which is strongly in 
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direction in which dogmatic Islam was to move fc 
centuries, It was Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Isma‘il al-Ash‘ari 
(+935) who was destined to deal the death-blow to 
Mu‘tazilism, not, however, without being infected by its 








€ssence. He had sat at the feet of al-Djubba’i, the chief of 
the Mu'‘tazilites of Basra, and had been one of his most 
distinguished disciples. Several stories are current con- 
cerning his first disputations with his master,’ the dreams 
which caused his conversion,? and the way in which he 
made it publicly known.3 Here it may be said that in the 





various versions of the dreams, the emphasis laid on his 
Tetutn to Kuran and swmna is unquestionable. It is not 
Clear, however, v at he was also to 
Sive up kala 


means th 





hether th 





some passages seem to imply this, in other 


instances, however, it seems doubtful.4 This uncertainty 


an indication of al-As 





ati’s ambiguous position. 


It must, however, be borne in mind that al-Ash‘ari 


and that, to be 





Stands only at the beginnir 





quite fair, it would be necessary to make a distinction 
between al-Ash‘ari and the Ash‘arite school. This, how 
ever, is not always possible. For the moment we must judge 





the man by those of his works that are accessible, His 
Makalat al-Islamiyin has been iitilized to a large extent in 
the foregoing pages. It contains (a) a heresialogy, (b) the 
orthodox creed, (c) different opinions on philosophical 
questionss—a division which is identical with that of the 
arrangement 


(the 


chief work of John of Damascus, though the 
is different in that in John’s Fou 











title of the tripartite work), the logic 


introduction to the other two. 


part forms the 


1 Spitta, Zur Geschichte Abwl-Hasan al-Afari’s, p. 4x sqq.; Mac- 
donald, Devel 





mt, p. x8 
Spitta, op. cit., pp. 47 
4 Cf, Mehten in Travaux 
Orientalistes St Pr 0 


79. 3 Spitta, op. cit., p. 5c 





as compared with fore- 


rnations 











going pages 





5 Body, substance, atoms, movement, man, the senses, action, 


ideas, 


deas, perception, the absurd, contradiction, causality, non-entity, 
affirmation, negatior 


wallud, etc 
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ble that al-Ash‘ari’s account of the sects in 





| It is remarka 
his Makglat is given with perfec 
word of retort. The arguments in favour of the traditional 
views and the refutation of those of the sectaries are in his 
Ibana ‘an Usil al-D: 
an example of al-Ash‘ari 
his section on the question whether Allah may be seen in 
Paradise may be quoted. His arguments in favour of a 


objectivity, without a 





4, which opens with a creed. 











way of reasoning, a survey of 





| positive answer to the question are as follows 
I. Sura Ixxv. 22: “On that day shall faces beam with 


light, looking towards their Lord”. In this verse “look 





ing” might mean “considering as an example” (cf. sura 
Ixxxviii. 17: ‘Do they not consider the camels, how they 
are created”? etc.). This would, however, be wrong, since 
the next world is not a place for considering examples. Or 


it might mean “awaiting” (cf. sura xxxvi. 49: “They 
await but a single blast”). But this would be wrong, 
since the word “faces” suggests the idea of seeing. 
Moreover, “awaiting” does not belong to Paradise, as it 


{ implies the idea of trouble, whereas the inhabitants of 





Paradise enjoy what no eye has seen and no ear has heard 
might mean 





| perfect life and perpetual delight. Os 
is not be- 





“affection”. This too would be w 
coming to creatures to show affection for their Creator 
Lastly, it might mean sensual vision. This is the only right 
explanation. If anyone should ask, “Why do you not 





terpret the words ‘looking towards their Lord’ as ‘looking 
towards the reward of their Lord’?” the answer would 
be that it is forbidden to take the Kuran otherwise than 
in its plain sense (zahirubu). 

I. Sura vii. 139 2, where Moses says: 
thyself to me”. Moses, who as an Apostle was free from 





“O Lord, show 





sin, cannot be supposed to have asked for an absurd thing. 
III. Sura vii. 139 b, where God says to Moses: “But 


1 Supra, p. 3 





a, p. 13 sg. On this question ef. also Fakhr al-Din al 
Razi, Mafatib, i. 348; v. 17-21; al-Khaiyat, Kitab al-Intisar, p. 68; 
| “Abd Allah ibn Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Ki >. 47 544 79.59. 








ab al-Sunna, 
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shall stand firm in its 





look towards the mountain, and if 
place, then shalt thou see me”. 
IV. Sura x. 27: “They who do right shall receive a 





most excellent reward, and a superabundant addition”. 
If it should be objected that in sura vi. 103 it is said, “No 
Sight reacheth to Him”, this objection would not be valid, 
because the verse may mean, “No sight reacheth to Him in 
this world”, or, “The sight of the infidels does not reach 
to Him”, 





V. Several traditions going back to the Prophet, in 
which it is said that Allah will be seen." 

VI. Every existing thing may be seen; only what does 
hot exist is not seen. Allah exists, so it is possible and not 


absurd? that He will allow us to see Him. Consequently 





to deny that Allah will be seen is ta‘ 

VII. Allah sees things. Whosoever sees not himself, 
Sces not things. Now, if Allah sees Himself, it is possible 
that He will make us see Him. 

VII. The Muslims unanimously confess that “in Para 
dise there is what eye has not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath 
tt entered into the heart of man, namely perfect life and 
Perpetual delight”. Now the highest delight in Paradise is 
to see God, and the majority.Of those who serve Him, 
Serve Him with a view to seeing His face. If, apart from 
Seeing Allah, there is nothing higher than seeing the 
Prophet, and to see the Prophet is the highest joy of 
Paradise, to see Allah is higher than to see the Prophet. If 
this be true, Allah will not withhold from the Prophets, 
the Apostles, the angels who are near Him, and the 
Community of the Faithful and the true believers, the vision 
of His face. For seeing does not leave any trace in the 
Object of sight, since it is limited to him who sees. If this 
Pe true, it is not necessary to explain “seeing Allah” 











' CE. supra, p. 63 
2 On the terms “possible”, “absurd” in a technical sense, cf 
infra, p. 273 sq. 


s to Hi 





3 Ie. divesting God of what pert 
terms fashbih and # 





; the opposite of the 
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allegorically, and it is not absurd that Allah will let Him 
If be seen by the Faithful in Paradise. 
A translation of the pages which follow this piece of 





dogmatic reasoning is unnecessary. Concerning the other 
e Ibana a few remarks will be suffi 





subjects treated in 
cient, as nearly all of them reappear in the individual creeds, 
which will be duly considered. 

In his passage on Allah’s having seated Himself on His 
ati refers to several verses from the Kuran 





throne, 
in which a similar idea is expressed, Then he attacks the 
Mu‘tazilites, Djahmites and Hardriya,? who make use of 
allegorical interpretation and assert that God is in all 
places. If this interpretation were right, says al-Ash‘ati, it 
instance, that “Allah 








might logically be maintained, 
has seated Himself on the latrines”. 


Another argument against the Mu‘tazilites and their 





companions is the tradition according to which Allah 
descends every nig 


there anyone whoas 


it to the lowest heaven and says: “Is 
? Iwill give. Is thereanyone wanting 









( forgiveness? I will forgive, till the coming of dawn”. 
al-Ash‘ari’s conclusion is that the literal interpretation 
should be maintained, since the allegorical one would lead 


although its adherents pretend to 
| prt 


ah preserve us”, he exclain 


to fa‘fil3 and negatio: 





remove /a .4 “Ma 





“from 





nzib which would imply negation and t 





h‘ari’s reasoning given 





The two specimens of al-A\ 
in Paradise, the other 





above—one on the vision of All 
n His sitting on the throne—show him as the spiritual 
on 





son of Ahmad ibn Hanbal. It is not without good rea 


a is an explanation 1 
e in which al-Ash‘ari 





that the creed of which 





immediately preceded by a passa 


describes his position and method as “adhering to the 





2 Ie. Khiric 





»m expressions and 


the Godhead 





Allah ibn 
Ibn Hazm, Kita 
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book of our Lord, to the swnna of our Prophet, and to what 


is handed down on the authority of the Companions, the 
+h 


eneration that succeeded them and the masters of hadi 
(these are our binding authorities), and to the views ot 
Abi ‘Abd Allah Ahmad ibn Hanbal (may Allah make his 


face resplendent, raise his rank and render his reward 





considerable), opposing that which opposes him, for he 
is the excellent leader and the perfect head, through whom 
Allah has brought forward the truth, removed error, 
made clear the path, and subdued the heresies of heretics 
and the sc 
him as a le: 
friend”.* 

Is this the al-Ash‘ari whose spiritual descendants were 
cursed by the Hanbalites? and who is detested by Tbn 
Hazm?3 Or is al-Ash‘ari aman with two faces? His Ibdna 
shows him throughout as the stern adherent of Kuran 





risms of schismatics, Allah’s mercy be upon 
der and chief and an honoured and venerated 














and sumna, whose arguments consist chiefly of quotations 
from these two sources. If the specimens given above 


Should need corroboration, it would be found in his 





apter on anthropomorphic expressions and on the 
qualities.4 This opens with some verses from the Kuran 
in which Allah’s eyes and face are mentioned. Then he 
goes on: “The Djahmites® deny that Allah has a face 
though He says so Himself; likewise they deny His pos 
Sessing hearing, sight and eyes. So they are in accord with 
the Christians,7 for the latter admit God’s hearing and 
knowing only... .The Djahmites 





Seeing in the sense of 
Say that Allah has neither power, nor knowledge, nor 
heating, nor sight. Their real aim is bare unity and the 
denial of Allah’s names.* They make a formula without 


being able to give it a sense. And if it were not that they 








1 Tb 














p. 8 
2 Cf. e.g. Macdonald, Developme 
3 Kitab al-Fisal, iii. 5 Ibana, p. 47 599. 5 CE. supra, p. 3 
6 The adherents of I ibn Safwin, who denied the 
qualities, Supra, p. 68. 


8 The Mu‘tazilites rejected the qualities only, not the name 
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fear the sword, they would plainly say that Allah is not 
; but fear of the sword withholds 





hearing, seeing, know 
them from publishing their heresy. One of their leaders 
has said:* Allah’s knowledge is Ailah and Allah is know 
ledge. So he denies Allah’s knowledge, though he seems 
to acknowledge it. For if, according to him, Allah’s 


knowledge is Allah Himself, he ought to say: O knowledge, 








forgive me”, and so on. Then al-Ash‘ari produces argu 


ments in favour of the view that Allah has a face and two 





hands, knowledge, power and speech. In all this there 
is scarcely a word that could not have been written by 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal. 

By way of contrast we may mention an abridged 
account? of al-Ash‘ari’s position as described by Abu’l 
Ma‘ali ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Djuwaini, the Imam al 
Haramain (+ 1085) and the teacher of al-Ghazili, Here 
al-Ash‘ari is not in the first place represented as the ad 
herent of Ahmad ibn Hanbal, but as the dogmatist who 














made it possible for Is position between 


opposite extremes. He admits the existence of the divine 
qualities with the qualification of sanzih:3 “Knowledge, 
but not like human knowledge, power, but not like 
human power...”. He denies free will as well as com- 
pulsion, saying that man does not produce, but that he 
acquires his act (kash). He affirms that Allah will be seen 
in Paradise, without personal appearance (u/al), without 


limitation, without definition. Regarding Allah’s sitting 





on the throne he says: “‘ Allah existed ere there existed any 


thing. Then He created the throne and what encompasses 





it, yet He did not need any place, and after the creation of the 
place He was just as He had been before”. The Mu‘tazilites 





explained Allah’s hand as a hand of power and bounty, 
and the anthropomorphists took it as the member of a 
body; al-Ash‘ari said: “Hand and face are hand as a 


quality and face as a quality, just as hearing and sight” 


1 Abu’l-Hudhail al-‘Allaf 
Spitta, Zur Geseh 


Supra, 





ichte Abu l-Hasan al-Asari’s, pp. 140-3 
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Concerning Allah’s descending to the lowest Heaven, 





al-Ash‘ari said that descending is a quality; likewise His 
Sitting on the throne is a quality. 

This may be sufficient evidence that al-Djuwaini shows 
usal-Ash‘ari asa mutakallim, not asa Hanbalite theologian. 

It is difficult for us to judge of al-Ash‘ari’s position so 
long as only a few of his writings are accessible to us.! 
But the 
question remains: Was he also the father of fanzi) and 
asb, which ate ascribed to him? No trace of them can be 
found in those passages of the Ibdna, where they could 
have served to mitigate his harsh views, and where they 
which in many 











That he adopted Aa/dm as a method is certain.? 











could have corroborated his reasonin 
cases simply consists in citing passages from Kuran and 
sumna. Judging by the general tenour of the reports about 





it, it may be inferred that his conversion arose from the 
feeling that Islam, in following the ways of the Mu‘tazi- 
lites, was going to ruin. If this be so, we may suppose that 
his first reaction was so passionate that it made him reject 
not only the Mu‘tazilite views, but also their methods. It 
might then be surmised that the Id in which a pas- 
Sionate tone may be discerned, is one of the earliest 
Writings after his conversion, born of his desire to pro: 
claim his return to the traditional faith and to defend it 
©n scriptural and traditional grounds. It would not be 
Surprising if this stern attitude which characterized the 
Tenegade should have been mitigated in the course of time. 

The Makglat al-Islamiyin may belong to a later period of 
his life. In this work not a single line betrays the fervour 








that glows in the Ibdna. Yet even in the Makdlat the 
methods of sanzih and the term Aasb do not appeat as ideas 
OF particular value to the author; in fact, they are not 
Mentioned at all. On the contrary, the traditional expla- 
Nation of Allah’s sitting on His throne and of the anthro- 
Pomorphic expressions ends with the words: “The people 
of the swnna and the adherents of hadith maintain only what 
ur Geschichte, p. 63 599 

/-Kala 








1 A list of these is given in Spitta, 
2 Cf. his Risdla fi’. al-Khawd 
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they find in the Book or what is handed down on the 
authority of the Prophet”.! It might perhaps be doubted 
whether al-Ash‘ari includes himself in the people of the 
summa and the adherents of hadith. All possible doubt 
regarding this point, however, is removed by the sentence 


which closes the account of the traditional views on 


dogmatics: “This is the summa of what they prescribe, 


maintain and think. And we agree with all that we have 


reported concerning their views, which are also ours. Our 
only guidance is in God; He is’sufficient and Him we as 
for help, in Him we confide and to Him is our return”. 

Must we then conclude from this that at a still later age 
al-A 


trine of kash 








uti proceeded to formulate his hair-splitting doc 








nd of “knowing through knowledge”, and 
| to accept sanzih as a method? 

When other works by al-Ash‘ari have been made 
accessible, it may perhaps be possible to give an answer to 
this question and to make a clearer distinction than we are 

| able to make at present between the position of the master 
\ himself and that of his school. Such a distinction is the 


more desirable as the orthodox system in its later develop 





has as a wh« 





mer ¢ been stamped as Agh‘arite. The 
gulf between the bana and Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, for 





, may be seen in the latter’s treatment of the 
of how Allah sits upon His throne.3 


| examp 


questior 





[he changed attitude of orthodoxy towards aldm 
| found its first expression in the creed called Fikh Akbar 
(m1), which may have originated in the middle of the tenth 
century A.p. A special chapter will be devoted to the 
translation and explanation of this creed.4 Here it may be 
sufficient to note the dogmatic position of a man who was 
the superior of al-Ash‘ari, namely, al-Ghazali. 
| To him is ascribed the final triumph of the Ash‘arite 
system in the East—a triumph that was not impaired by 





zm. 





the influence of such vigorous personalities as Ibn H 
and Ibn Taimiya. We are fortunate in poss 





ssing much 


Makalat, i, 284. 





and infra, 





sq. 4 Infra, Chapter vatr 
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authentic material regarding his position. One of the 
amic world in the second 





most brilliant scholars of the 
half of the eleventh century a.p., he had written books 





that were to become standard works in two fields, those 
of fikb and 
philosophical branches. 

Among his works of £a/ém may be mentioned the 
Iktisdd f /-I'tikad, which has been translated into Spanish 
by Asin Palacios together with extracts from other works 


alam, with their collateral theological and 











such as the I/djam, the Mibakk, the Mi‘yar, the Maksad and 
the Mustagbiri. 


The Iksisdd is a regular treatise on dogmatics, preceded 








by four prefaces on the use and methods of alam. 
of Allah, 


His existence, His eternity, His being neither substance 








The first chapter deals with the essence 


nor accidens, His being infinite, not subject to any r 
dality; with the possibility of His being att 
Sight, as He is attained to by knowledge; with His being 
one. 





ained to b 


The second chapter deals with the qualities of Allah, His 
living, knowing, being powerful, willing, hearing, seeing, 
speaking; His possessing life, knowledge, power, will, 
hearing, sight and speech; with the r 





ature of these quali 
ties and their mutual relation; with their being additional 
to His essence, yet eternal, essentially connected with His 
essence; with the false opinion of those who say that they 
have been originated. 

The third chapter deals with the acts of Allah. In seven 
Propositions it is shown that there does not rest on Him 
any obligation to give laws, to create, to give reward, to 
take into account what is salutary for His servants; that it 
1s not absurd that He should command them to do what is 
above their power; that He is not obliged to punish sin; 
that it is not absurd that He should send Prophets. This 
chapter is preceded by a preface on the ideas of necessary 
00d and evil. The fourth chapter deals with the Apostles 
and with the traditions on the last things, on the headship 


of the community, on heresies and their criterion. 
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| who treated dogmatics with 
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corresponded to the depth of his conviction. We have, 

| on to doubt this. At any rate, in the thirty 
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is a work of 





Ghazili, the intellectualist, 
skill which may have 








however, re 
seventh year of his life he passed through an intellectual 
and religious crisis, in which the edifice of his spiritual 
| existence crumbled down to its very foundations. ‘They 
| were never built up again, but replaced by a “religion of 
the heart” of a mystic character. When the crisis was 
| passed he gradually recovered the faculty of estimating 
| 


the relative importance of fikh and kaldm. This appears to | 





some extent in his [pya’ ‘U/im al-Din. The second book of 
this work is devoted to the foundations of belief. In the 
third chapter is inserted a short treatise on dogmatics, 
| written by him during the years of his retreat in Jerusalem. 
i] Perhaps this “Letter from Jerusalem” was the first public 

| sign of his recovery. In the I}yd’ it is preceded by a 

| paraphrastic reproduction of the creed of the people of the 





sunna.' 
Hit What may interest us at present is the relation between 
| al-Ghazali the mystic and al-Ghazali the dogmatist. The 
Ihya’, especially the second book, discloses to us some 
| thing of this relation 
The paraphrastic reproduction of the creed just men- 
' 


tioned is intended, says al-Ghazili, to be learnt by heart 





| by young children, When they know it, they will gradually 
i understand and at length firmly believe it. So it is with all 


popular belief. But such a faith may need corroboration. 
tion and kaldm, but 





The way to obtain it is not by disput 





by the recitation of the Kuran, by the reading of the 
commentaries and the traditions, as well as by the per- 
formance of the ceremonial duties and by intercourse with 
the pious. This simple faith is like a mountain rock; 
whereas the faith of the mutakallimin, fenced about by 





tificial disputations, is like a reed shaken by the wind. 





lated by Professor Macdonald in his 





lopment, p. 300 sqg. Large parts of the second book of the 


have been translated by Dr H. Bauer, Die Dogmatik al-Ghazali’s. | 
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When the boy clings to this simple faith and exercises him- 
self in continence, the gates of divine guidance will be 
opened to him, and will reveal to him the truth of the 
creed by the divine light that corroborates God’s pro- 





mises. This is the precious gem and the summit of faith, of 






the upright as well as of the angels who are admitted to 
the divine presence. 

Regarding Aa/am opinions are divided. Some declare 
it a bid‘a, and as such prohibited. This was the view of 
Malik, al-Shafi‘i and Ahmad ibn Hanbal. Others point 
to the fact that technical terms are used in other branches 
of knowledge also; the early generations of Islam were 
Not acquainted with them, but this does not imply that 
their use is prohibited. 

It must be recognized, says al-Ghazili, that Aalam by 
itself does not belong to what is prohibited or recom- 
mended. In one respect it is harmful: it usually leads to 
zealotism. As to its use, it is often thought that it reve 
teality and lays bare the foundations of things. This, 
however, is far from being the truth. “If this were said 
to you by an adherent of Tradition or of anthropomor 
phism, you might think that people usually hate what they 
do not understand. But I speak as one who has descended 
to the bottom of £a/ém and who has reached the highest 
rank of the mutakallimin and has been inspired with a 
hatred of it; as one who has dived into the depth of other 








Cognate sciences and has come to the conviction that the 
Way to the foundations of knowledge is blocked up on 
this side. Certainly, in some cases £a/am is not void of all 
light and guidance, but usually it is profitable only in 
questions that can also be understood without intricate 
Scholastic reasoning. Nay, it may be said that its use is 
m may serve to prevent the 





limited to a single case: 





dogmatic belief of the masses from being disturbed by 
disputations with schismatics. For the masses are weak- 
minded and easily troubled by the disputes of schismatics, 
k may be combated 
akida we have 


powever weak they may be. So the we: 








the weak. The masses may cling to the “ 





WMc 
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communicated, because the law enjoins them to do so for 
the sake of their religious and temporal affairs, and because 
ave unanimously adhered to it. And 





the pious ancestors 
the learned will cling to it in order to preserve the masses 
from the disturbing a 
rulers cling to the preservation of their possessions from 





guments of schismatics, just as 





sudden attacks of criminals and robbers. 

“Tf it should thus be clear that Aa/am may be useful or 
obnoxious, its application must be like the application of 
a dangerous medicine by a skilful doctor, who makes use 
of it only in the appropriate place, time and measure. 

“Consequently the masses who are occupied with handi 
work and crafts must be left alone with their sound 
dogmas, with which they were imbued ever since they 
were taught the true creed mentioned above. To teachthem 
the Aaldém would be utterly harmful. For often it arouses 
doubts in them and shakes their faith beyond recovery, 

“When a man from the common people embraces a 
heretical view, he has to be brought back to the truth in a 
gentle, not in a harsh way, by kind words which humble 
the soul and produce an impression on the heart. Such 
methods, for example, the use of proofs from Kuran and 
Tradition of a parenetic and admonishing nature, are 
successful in keeping attention. This is more useful than 
disputations in the manner of the mutakallimin. For when 
the man from the common people hears this scholastic 
s to a kind of dialectic 





reasoning, he believes that it belor 
technique which the mutakallim has learnt in order to 
bring people round to his belief. And if he, for his part, 
cannot find an answer, he supposes that those members of 
his sect who are trained in disputations, will be able to 
refute the arguments of the mutakallim. 

“Theseare the two kinds of people with whom dogmatic 
debates are prohibited. They are likewise prohibited in the 
case of doubt. For doubt must be removed by gentleness 
nd advice and arguments that are likely to be listened to 
and accepted, being totally different from the intricacies 
of kalam. 
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“Thoroughgoing debates may be useful in onecase only, 
namely, when a man from the common people has been 
won over to a heresy by means of dialectic reasoning. In 
that case such reasoning may be contrasted with reasoning 
of a similar nature, so that he may return to the true 
belief. Yet this method must be applied exclusively to a 
man who has become so familiar with dialectics that 
common admonitions would fail to make him humble. 
Such a man is in a state which can be cured by dialectics 





only; so this medicine may be administered to him. 

“In countries where heresies are of no importance and 
there is no variety of sects, such an explanation of dogmas 
as we have given above, without proofs, may be sufficient 





ere doubts appear. When these appear, proofs must be 
used according to the need for them. 

“When, however, heresies are spreading and it is to be 
feared that youths will be won over to them, there is no 
objection to teaching them the measure of dogmatics we 
have expounded in our ‘Letter from Jerusalem’, in order 
to impair thereby the influence of heretical dialectics, if 
they have been exposed to it. Yet this measure is limited 





and precisely for this reason we have included it in the 
pamphlet mentioned. 

“If any of these youths be of sharp wits so as to ask 
questions, or if doubts have arisen in his mind, then you 
are face to face with the dreaded malady, which undoubt- 
edly manifests itself in this way. In this case there is no 
objection to havir 
we have given in our Iktisdd fP/-I'tik 
Sists of fifty leaves only and it treats of the foundations of 
dogmatics to the exclusion of othet subjects of ka/am. If 
this book should satisfy him, he should be left alone.. If, 
however, it should fail to make him humble, then the 
disease is chronic and the malady has spread through the 
Whole body and is serious. The doctor must therefore be 
as gentle with him as possible and entrust the course of 
things to the decision of God, whether it be that the truth 
may be revealed to the sufferer through a divine hint, or 


x recourse to the measure of dogmatics 





d. This book con- 
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whether it be that doubt and want of certainty should 
| continue as long as it is the will of God.” 
al-Ghai 


the esoteric si 
© so far as to subtract all literal meaning from 





li next expounds his views on the exoteric and 





les of religion. He describes the position of 


those who 








| the text of the Kuran and the description of the last things, 
| as well as the narrow orthodoxy of Ahmad ibn Hanbdl, 
al interpretation 
of three traditions only. Then he goes on:! “One of the 


| parties, trying to follow a middle way, opens the door of 


who is sa 





id to have admitted an allegori 





allegorical interpretation regarding all that is related to the 
qualities of Allah; whereas they take in the literal sense the 





| descriptions of the last things, which they do not allow to 
be interpreted allegorically. These are the Ash‘arites. 
1] “The Mu'tazilites go farther. They explain away Allah’s 


| being seen, and His being possessed of hearing and sight; 





Muhammad’s ascension, which they deny to have taken 
| place in a bodily way; the punishment in the tomb, the 
| balance, the bridge and other eschatological representa 
( tions: Yet they confess the resurrection of the body, 
Paradise and its sensual pleasures, Hell and its bodily 

torments. 

“The philosophers go farther than the Mu'‘tazilites. They 
interpret all eschatological representations as allegories 
denoting mental and spiritual pain, and mental and 
spiritual delight. They deny the resurrection of the body, 

y that the soul is immortal and that it will be punished 
and delight of a non-sen- 


buts 
or made happy by punishment 








sual nature. They are extremists 
“The true middle path between a complete allegorism 
anbalism is narrow and obscure. It is found 





and rigid E 
only by those who enjoy divine help and who reach the 
ieart of things by divine light, not by hearsay. Then when 





the mysteries of things are revealed to them, so that they 
to Scripture and Tradi 





rey are, they retur 
atever accords with what the 


see them as 





tion and their wording; 








t Abi Hanifa, art. 18 59g. 
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have witnessed by the light of certainty they affirm and 
whatever does not accord with it they interpret allegoric- 
ally. 

“For whoso conforms his ins 





ht in these things to the 
bare wording of Scripture and Tradition will thereby fail 
to find a secure resting-place and a well-defined stand- 
point, unless he should, in doit 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal. 

“But a closer definition of the middle way in these 
things would belong to the vast subject of esoteric know- 
ledge, which we must leave aside. Our aim was only to 
make clear that the literal and the allegorical conceptions 
may be in harmony with one another....For it is our 


join the view of 





z sO, 











Opinion that for the common people the explanation of the 
and that nothing 
further is incumbent on them in the first degree where they 
stand, But when disturbance is feared on account of the 





catechism we have given is sufficient 


spread of heresies, in the second degree recourse may be 
had to a catechism in which there are brief outlines of 
pPtoofs which yet do not reach to the bottom of things”. 
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H 
The Fikh Akbar I 


We have already seen that the confession of faith, the 
shahada, has a personal form: “I witness that there is no 
God but Allah, and I witness that Muhammad is the 


Apostle of Allah”. This personal form is in accordance 





with the fact that the shahdda did not arise out of the needs 
of the Muslim community, but was designed 
ligious summary of Islam which was to be used by 
individuals. 

The creed, on the other hand- 
contents—arose out of the struggle of the community 
with dissenting elements. When the community had 
determined its position, it was incumbent upon it to 


the re- 





as will be seen from its 





express its conviction. This was done in the creed, which 
consequently represents the faith of the community in 





opposition to that of the sects. 

This difference in origin and use between the confession 
of faith and the creed accounts for the fact that the latter 
borate version of the former. Nay, in 
the earliest form of the creed, the Fikh Akbar 1, neither the 
idea of the unity of Allah nor that of the mission of Mu 
ghtest mention 





is in no sense an elz 








hammad receives the 

The fact that the creed is an utterance of the community 
accounts for the phenomenon that it speaks in the first 
person plural, “we”. The Fikh Akbar 11, it is true, opens 
in the singular, probably because by doing so it seeks to 
uphold the fiction of Abi Hanifa’s authorship; but, later, 
the singular is dropped in favour of the plural. 

The singular, on the other hand, is the form appropriate 
to a strictly personal confession, as, for example, in the 
case of the ‘akida of Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab.« 

The third person plural is used in forms of the creed 








which do not pretend to be confessions, but objective 


n by R. Hartmann in Z.D.M.G. 





XXVIII. 176 599 
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Summaries of the faith of Islam. An example of this is 
seen in the summary given by al-Ash‘ari in his Makdlat,! 
in a chapter bearing the title “Account of the summary of 
the opinions of the people of the hadith and the people of 
the sunna”. 


Although the creed fixes the position of the community 





in face of the sects, it refrains from open polemics, 
feature which it has in common with different forms of the 
Christian creed. Nevertheless the separate forms of the 
Muslim creed are full of hidden polemics. It is their 
contents and the sequence of their articles that show 
which were the heresies deemed to be the most dangerous 
in the days when they were composed. A comparison 
between the Fikh Akbar 1 and the Fikh Akbar 11 is also 
instructive in this respect. 

We shall now proceed to translate different expositions 
of the creed. The translation will be followed by an 
explanation of the single articles of faith, as well as by a 
discussion of the genuineness, origin and general meaning 
of the documents. We shall begin with the Fikh Akbar 1, 
which, it will be observed, is totally different from the 
Fikh Akbar 11, translated and explained in Chapter vit. It 
18 a strange fact that neither in Arabic literature nor in the 
European catalogues of Arabic manuscripts is any dis- 
crimination made between the two. 











THE FIKH AKBAR I 


PARALLEL ARTICLE 


IN OTHER CREEDS TRANSLATION 








Wasiyat Abi Hanifa, art. 4 Art. 1. We do not consider anyone to be 
Kikh Akbar 1, arts. 11,14 an infidel on account of sin; nor do we deny 
Akidat al-Tahi his faith 

Art. 2, We enjoin what is just and pro- 








hibit what is evil 
Wasiya, arts, 6, 7 Art. 3. What reaches you could not 
Fikh Akbar n, art: 2 possibly have missed you; and what misses 
Tahawi, arts, 1, 6 you could not possibly have reached you. 
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Wasiya, art. 10 Art. 4. We disavow! none of the Com 

Fikh Akbar 11, art. 10 panions of the tle of Allah; nor do we 
adhere to any of them exclusively 

Wasiya, art. 1 Art. s. We leave the question of ‘Uth: 

Fikh Akbar 1, art min and ‘Ali to Allah, who knoweth the 


secret and hidden thing: 
Art. 6. Insight in matters of religion is 














better than insight in matters of *knowledge 
and law.? 

Art. 7. Difference of opinion in the 
community is a tok divine mercy 

Art. 8. Whoso believeth all that he i 
bound to believe, except that he says, I do 
not know whether Moses and Jesus (peace 
be upon them) do or do not belong to the 














Apostles, is an infidel 
Art. 9. Whoso sayeth, I do not know 
whether Allah is in Heaven or on the earth, 
an infidel 
Wasiya, art, 18 Art. 10. Whoso sayeth, I do not know 
Fikh Akbar n, arts. 21,23 the punishment in the tomb, belongeth to 
eBuwa ste ce the sect of the Djahmites, which goeth to 
perdition 


COMMENTARY 


Ad art. 1. It is significant that the first article of this 
creed is directed against the chief theological thesis of the 
Khiridjites,4 who declared anyone guilty ¢ 





a grave sin to 
enting could 
would be punished in 
Hell, abiding in it for ever. They adduced in favour of 
this view sura iv. 95: “Whoever shall kill a believer of set 
purpose, his recompense is Hell; for ever shall he abide in 


be devoid of faith and an infidel; only by re 


he become faithful anew, else | 








it”. According to Ibn ‘Abbas “for ever” in this verse 


means “for a long time”; and the common orthodox 


lanation of “killing” is “declaring that killing is 














t Reading ij. with the MS. Berlin Wetzstein 1 No. 1785, in 
stead of 1,5 of the printed text. 
2-2 Some MSS. read “law and sian” 
3 Some MSS. add “because he rejects the text” (of the Kuran) 
4 CE. supra, p. 40. 
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allowed”. It need not be emphasized that these expla 
nations are wrong and that the Khiaridjites were right. 
Nor was this verse from the Kuran the only text the 
Khiridjites could adduce in favour of their view. There 
is a well-known tradition in which Muhammad says: 





“Between faith and unbelief lies the neglect of prayer 
It belongs to the old stock of traditions, which in 
probability date from the time before the rise of the 





Kharidjites; and it proves that early Islam attached the 
greatest value to religious observance. When, however, 
the Kharidjites had driven the community to the opposite 
quarter, the latter could no longer take the verse from the 





Kuran or the tradition in its plain sense; it therefore 
had recourse to preposterous explanations such as those 
mentioned above. According to the commentary on the 
Fikh Akbar 1, Malik, al-Shafi‘l and the 
ancient and recent theologians interpret the tradition in 





reat majority of 





this sense, that he who neglects prayer becomes thereby 
fasik,3 his fault being a fault of behaviour, not of faith. 
Such an one must be admonished; should he refuse to 
tepent, he should be killed. Another group of ancient 
theologians, however, was of opinion that he who ne elects 
prayer must be stigmatized as an infidel; this was the view 
of ‘Ali, Ahmad ibn Hanbal (according to a report), ‘Abd 
Allah ibn al-Mubarak, Ishak ibn Rdhiiya and some 
Shafii doctors. Aba Hanifa and a group of theologians 











from Kiifa denied that he who neglects prayer is an in 
fidel; such an one must not be killed, but imprisoned till 
he prays. 

In this connection it may be remembered that even the 
him from acting 





law has stigmatized the fasik by excluding 
as a legal witness. 
In regard to the relation between orthodoxy and the 





cts, we may observe that in the oldest forms of the creed 


t Cf, Fikh Akbar 1, art. 11 

2 Muslim, Iman, trad. 1345 cf. al-Ticmidht, Im 
. Pe 19 

3 Supra, p. 40. 


b. 9; al-Baghdadi 
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there occur articles of faith which are directed against 
the Khiridjites and the Shi‘ites, whereas those which 
attack the Murdjites, Djabrites, anthropomorphists and 


other sects are rare. This fact rests mainly on the 





far-reaching harmony between early orthodoxy and the 
Murdjites, Djabrites and anthropomorphists. It may even 
be supposed that at least some of these and other cognate 
groups came to be looked upon as sects after the rise of the 
Ash‘arite school only. This school sought to adopt the 
mean between several groups of extremes, and it was 
precisely this attitude which promoted its influence and 
contributed to make it the official representative of ortho- 
dox Islam, In reality such “extremes” as Djabrites, 
Sifatites and anthropomorphists were not sects at all, but 
the remnants of early orthodoxy, who were branded 
sects because the new orthodoxy took a direction different 
from theirs. 








Ad art. 2. Enjoining what is just and prohibiting what 
is evil is recommended in the Kuran (cf. sura iii. 100, 106, 
. 16). This attitude 
makes the Muslim community the conscience of the world 
(suta iii. 100, 106). It is the Apostle from the Gentiles who 


110; Vii. 156} ix. 72, 113; Xxil. 42; 








preaches this before the Jews and Christians (sura vii. 156); 
and it is the Faithful wh 

(sura ix, 72), for it is a virtue which ranks with prayer and 
alms (sura xxii. 4 xi. 16; cf. ix. 113). 

Many traditions are related to the same effect.t In one 
of these it asked how the commandment must be 
carried out. The question is attached to the story, so well 
known in Tradition, of how Marwan on a day of festival 
introduced a new order of service by holding the sermon 





) strengthen one another by it 








before prayer. On this someone remarked: “First prayer, 
then sermon”. Marwan answered: “That order of service 
has been abandoned”. Thereupon Abii Sa‘id al-Khudri 
said: “As to this man, he has done what is his duty. 








1 Bukhari, Zad 





, b. 23; Mazalim, b. 22, etc, 
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heard the Apostle say: Whoso seeth what is reprehensible 
(munkar) must correct it with his hand. If this should be 
impossible for him, with his tongue. If this too should be 
impossible for him, with his mind. This is the minimum of 
faith”. 

According to al-Nawawi there is unanimity of opinion 
as to the obligatory force of this commandment, which is 
founded on Kuran and sunna. Some of the Rafidites alone 
fail to recognize the obligation. This can be easily under- 
stood in connection with the fact that the Shi‘ites are 
ch is 





adherents of the theory and practice of /akiya, wh 
exactly the opposite of /aig 

It may be remarked that the j 
unlawful things was not always prominent among the 
adherents of orthodoxy, who were in a large measure 
quietists to such an extent that the commandment became 


Db yir. 








ctice of opposition to 


a phrase which was regarded as being peculiar to the 
Mu‘tazilites.? 

According to the commentary on the Fikh Akbar 1 this 
article is directed against the Djabrites who referred to 
sura v. 104 (“He who erreth shall not hurt you, when ye 
have the guidance”). But this, jt continues, is erroneous, 
for it is only the fact of being hurt with a view to the other 
world which is denied here, whereas the duty of enjoining 
what is just is based on sura iii. 100. 


Ad art. 3. This is the orthodox protest against the view 
of the Kadarites. This expression of the dogma of pre- 
destination, which is also in the ‘akjda of al-Tahawi,3 has 
found its way into canonical Tradition—a curious indica- 
tion of the genesis of fadith. The text of the tradition in 
question is as follows: “I visited”, says Ibn al-Dailami, 





1 Muslim, Iman, trad. 78; Ahmad ibn Hanbal, ili. 52 s9., 92, etc. 
On the importance of the duty of faghyir al-mumkar, see Goldziber, 


sqq., and Z.D.M.G. 





Le livre de Mohammed ibn To 
XL. 56 sgq. 
2 Mas‘tdi, Muradj, vi. 20 5¢ Arnold, a/- 
3 al-Gha inted with it, Kis 





mert, pp. 6: 
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*Ubaiy ibn Ka‘b! and said to him: Doubts concerning 
ptedestination have arisen in my heart. Possibly Allah will 
make them vanish if you communicate to me a tradition 
on this subject. He answered: If Allah should punish 
the inhabitants of His heavens and the inhabitants of His 
earth, He would not thereby do injustice. And if you 
should spend in the path of Allah an amount larger than 
mount Uhud,? He would not accept it from you unless 
you believe in the decree and acknowledge that what 
reaches you could not possibly have missed you, and what 
misses you could not possibly have reached you. And if 








you should die in a different conviction, you would go to 
Hell”. Ibn al-Dailami continues: “Then I went to ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Mas‘iid3 and heard the same f 
wise from Hudhaifa ibn al-Yaman.* Then I went to Zaid 
ibn Thabit, who communicated to me a similar tradition 
on the authority of the Prophet”. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the background of 
this tradition is highly questionable. In al-Tirmidhi’s 
collection, as well in Ahmad ibn Hanbal’s Musnad, 





»m him, and like 

















a tradition betraying the same tendency is related on 
the authority of Muhammad.® In a second tradition in 





Abi Dawid’s collection? the sentence is put into the 





mouth of ‘Ubada ibn al-Simit. But in this version it 
has still the form of a personal saying of ‘Ubida, as will 





tion: “My son, thou wilt not ex 





appear from its trans 
perience the taste of essential faith, ere thou knowest that 
what reacheth thee could not possibly have missed thee, 


hee could not possibly have reached 
thing 





and what missetl 
thee. I heard the Apostle of Allah say: The fir 
He said to it: Write. It asked: 








Allah created was the pe 





t One of the readers of the Kuran and an auth on th 








question 2 Near Madina, 
Muha: 1’s former servant and a famous authority on 












Abii Dawid, /oe. cit, 
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Lord, what shall I write? He answered: Write the destinies 
My son, I heard 
eth with a belief 


of all things till the advent of the Hou 
the Prophet of Allah say: Whoso d 
differing from this, he belongeth not to me 

The commentator attaches to this article a discussion of 
how far evil is caused by Allah’s will. As the orthodox 








opinion concerning this question is expressed in the 
Wasiyat Abi Hanifa, we shall deal with the question in our 
comment on art. 8 of this creed. 


Ad art, 4. This article is directed against the followers of 
‘Ali, who raised him to a rank above that of the other 
Companions. Some went so far as to consider Abii Bakr, 
“Umar and ‘Uthmin as usurpers. ‘The verb bari’a which is 





used here, and which is known from sura ix, the sérat a/- 
bard’a, seems to have been a favourite term with the 
Kharidjites, who used it to emphasize their separatism. It 
is said, e.g. of Nafi‘ ibn al-Azrak al-Hanafi, that his special 
points were the bard’a from the moderate patty (@ 
ka‘ada),t the examination of the feelings of those who 
wanted to join his camp (‘askar) and the /akfir of those 
who did not perform the Aidjra to him.? 














Ad art. 5. “By this article”, says the commentator, 
“the author does not express his doubts concerning this 
question; but he chooses the safest way, that is, of 
restraining our tongue from this fina, just as Allah has 
made us restrain our swords from it.” 

The first fia caused a schism between those whose aim 
was vengeance for the murder of ‘Uthman and those who 
took the part of ‘Ali. The orthodox community did not, 
however, pronounce an official verdict on this question. 
Yet the murder of ‘Uthman became the cause of two 
schisms that were never to be mended—the schism of the 
Shi‘ites and that of the Kharidjites. 

The attitude of orthodox Islam as expressed in the 

1 Cf. Houtsma, De strijd over het dogma, p. 2 


2 al-Ash‘ari, Makdlat, i. 86; cf. p. 90. 
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present article is a proof of its catholic tendencies, based 
on the instinct of self-preservation. This attitude is also 
expressed in the fact that some of the canonical collections 
of Tradition contain a chapter on the Companions in 
which the merits of Aba Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthmin as well 
as those of ‘Ali are enumerated. The only difference made 


t the historical sequence is said to 





between the four is tl 
correspond with the hierarchic one," as this is expressed 





in the parallel articles of other creeds.* 


Adart.6. The terminology of this article is archaic and 
produces a somewhat blunt expression. ‘The use of fikh3 in 
the original sense of “insight” became antiquated when the 
word acquired the technical sense of “jurisprudence”. Fikh 
in the sense of “insight” does not occur in the Kuran, but 
frequently in Tradition: “It isa proof of a man’s /ik/ that 
he goes straight to his purpose”.4 “It is a proof of a man’s 
m in matters of which he has no 





knowledge.’ 

In a well-known tradition the term is applied to reli- 
gious matters: “When Allah has good intentions regard- 
ing a man, he instructs him in religious things”.® 

In another tradition /i£/ is mentioned side by side with 
faith: “Faith is from Yaman and fikh is from Yaman’’,7 
The latter tradition occurs also in the following form: 
“ Fikh is from Yaman and wisdom is from Yaman”.§ 

It is a remarkable fact that fiz) in the technical sense of 
jurisprudence hardly occurs in canonical Tradition, Like 
wise fakih in that literature has not yet received the 


Cf. especially Abi Dawid, Sunna, b. 6 
Wasiyat Abi Hanifa, art. 6. 
1, Zur dltesten Geschichte. 4 Bukhari, Adban, b. 42 





I 

3 Cf. Sach 

5 Muslim, Sifat al-Mundfikin, trad. 40. 

6 Bukhari, ‘I/m, b, 1 ; Muslim, Imdra, trad. 175. A similar 
combination of fi£s and relig is given Bukhari, Wada’, b. 10; 
al-Tirmidhi, Witr, b. 4; M b, b. 19; Aba Dawid, 
Tahara, b. 120, etc 
7 Muslim, Iman, trad. 82; cf. 84. 


8 Bukha: 
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special sense of juris peritus. It usually means “theok 
e.g. in the tradition: “One fak7h is more annoying to Satan 
than a thousand (of the Faithful) who perform their 
ceremonial duties’’, 

Apparently the application of the term fif) to jutis- 





prudence had not yet acquired general currency in the 
first centuty A.H. 
A similar linguistic 





archaism is seen in the use of the 
terms ‘i/m and pudid,» which in this article convey the 
meaning of what in later language was expressed by the 
single term /ikp. 

In the language of Tradition ‘i/m is used in the sense 
of religious knowled 











ge, especially in connection with 
hadith itself, whereas theological knowledge, apart from 
hadith, would simply be brain-work (2’y). 





It must further be observed that Sudid in this article has 
not the special sense of penal law, which it received later, 
but the general sense of law or ordinances. 

This is also the meaning of /udad in the Kuran, where 
this term covers the ordinances of fastir 
of inheritances,5 


r,3 of divorce,* 
as well as the precepts of Allah in a 








general sense, ¢ 





“Those who turn to God in penitenc 
those who worship, who praise, who fast, who bow down, 
who prostrate themselves, who enjoin what is right and 
forbid what is unlawful and keep to the ordinances of God, 
shall have theit recompense”.® 

In this general sense the term is also used in Tradition: 
Those who maintain the ordinances of Allah and those 
who counteract them, can be compared with. ..”.7 Onthe 


whole, however, in this literature Audad is used in the 
sense of penal law. 
From the data assembled above it is clear that the terms 


1 al-Ticmidht, ‘I/m, b. 19 
2 The Fikh Absat, fol. 24 b, reads 
budid, 


‘ilm and 





Sura ii. 183 4 Sura ii. 229 55 Ixv. 1. 





5 Sura iv. 17 59, 6 Sura ix. 113. 
7 Bukhari, Shirka, b. 6. 
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Jikb, ‘ilm and budad are used in the present article in their 
early, non-technical sense, which is an indication of the 
early origin of the Fikh Akbar 1. 

Finally, it 1 be observed that the version of the 
present article in the Fikh Absaf is the following: “Fikh 


fikh in law; serving 














in religion is more excellent than 
Allah is better than gathering knowledge”. 


Ad art. 7. This is another instance of an article of faith 
which has found its way into Tradition, though not to 
the canonical collections. The latter are not acquainted | 
with the special sense in which i£dti/df* is used in our 
ida as well as in later Tradition. 

In canonical Aadith the term ikbtilaf is used in connection | 





with theological discussions which are regarded as the 
beginnings of rationalism, and which Muhammad is 
represented as abhorring. Here may follow some speci- 
mens of his alleged sayings on the subject 
alone as long as I leave you alone. Those who were before 





“Leave me 


you were destroyed on account of their asking questions 
and their differing from their Prophets. Therefore, when 
I prohibit a thing, avoid it; and when I order it, perform it 
as much as is possible for you.”3 ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar 
related that two men were warmly discussing the meaning 
of a verse from the Kuran, When Muhammad heard this, 


and said: “Those who were before you 





he became ang 
were destroyed on account of their discussions regarding 
the book”.4 “One day, after morning prayer, the Apostle 
of Allah delivered to us a sermon so eloquent that tears 
fell from our eyes and our hearts trembled. Then a man 
said: O Apostle of Allah, this is a farewell sermon; 
what dost thou command us by thy last will? He said: 1 
command you to fear God and to be obedient servants 


1 On this tradition cf. also Goldzihe 
Supra, p. $4 
3 Bukhari, I‘tisdm, b. 2; Muslim, Fada’i/, trad. 130; al-Tirmidhi, 


Die Zébiriten, p. 94 599 











4 Muslim, trad. 
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»¢ who- 





even [if your imam were] an Abyssinian slave. I 
ever of you liveth long, shall witness many dissensions 
(kbtilaf); but beware ye of novel things, for they are 
errors. Whoever liveth to see this should cling to my 





sunna and to the sunna of the well-guided caliphs, who 
walked in the right path.””# 





in the Rise 
Usal al-Figb* of al-Shafi_i, Here it means disc repancy be- 
tween traditions, such as those on the sashabhud, on sarf 


A second sense of ikhtilaf is found, e.g. 


in connection with usury, on the time of the morning 
Salat, on killing women and children of the enemy, and so 
On. al-Shafi‘ii uses the term also in the third sense, which 
has become the technical meaning of the word, that of 
ikbtiléf al-fukaba’, ie. variety of opinion between the 
doctors of the law.3 











It is this latter kind of /&bti/af which in the Fikh Akbar 1 
48 well as in post-canonical Tradition is called a sign of 
the mercy of God towards the community. The idea of 
ikbtilaf survived chiefly in this sense. The remembrance of 
'ts ancient relation with theological dissensions did not, 
however, fall wholly into oblivion, as appears from an 
utterance of ‘Ali al-Kari:4 “Divergence of opinions 





as to 
Juridical matters is a mercy; as to matters of dogmatics 
and Islam it is error and innovation”. 





Ad art. 8. The scriptural basis of this article is sura ii, 
285: “Each one believeth in God and His angels and His 
Scriptures and His Apostles: We make no distinction 
between His Apostles”, and sura iv. 151 (cf. 149): “And 
they who believe in God and His Apostles, and make no 
difference betwe 
teward at last”’.5 





n them, on these will we bestow their 





1 al-Tirmidhi, 
2 P. 38 sag. 3 P. 77 5499 
4 Commentary on Fikh Akbar u, p. 1 
5, In sura ii, 254 and xvii. 57 it is stated that A’ 
Of the Apostles in some respects to others, This does not contradict 


the ; i 
ue Verses translated in the text, Allah being free to lavish His 
on whom He pleases, 








ah preferred some 
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The commentators say that these verses were directed 
against the Jews and Christians, the former rejecting the 
apostleship of ‘Isai and Muhammad, the latter that of 


Misa and Muhammad. This explanation would make it 








probable that the present article is also directed against the 
Jews and Christians. 
Against this explanation, however, there is the objection 





that this would be the sole instance of polemics in relation 
to other religions to be found in the early forms of the 


creed. We have already seen that the creeds attack the 





views of sectarians. As regards the special heresy men 
tioned in our article, I know only one instance of a Mus: 
lim sect, namely that of the Ghassaniya, which denied the 
apostleship of Jesus. It seems to me very questionable 
whether this sect was of such importance that its views 
were attacked in the present creed. 

We shall therefore have to look for another explana. 
tion, without the help of the commentary, which is 
silent on this point. On the one hand this article may be 
supposed to take the place of pronouncement on apostle 
in the Fikh Akbar 1? 


ship in general, such as occurs ¢., 
and in the later ‘afjda’s. On the other hand it may corre 





spond to a curious prohibition which also has a place in 
later catechisms. The growing number of Apostles and 
Prophets made it impossible for ordinary Muslims to 
become acquainted with their merits and their personal 
value; in fact, it was not long before they were counted by 
tens of thousands. Later catechisms accordingly declare 
it obligatory to acknowledge all of them, without being 
acquainted with their names or their number.3 

Canonical Tradition contains prohibitions of a similar 
tendency. Abi Dawid’s chapter Sauna has a section 








which bears the title “On preference for some of the 

Prophets”,* in which Muhammad is represented as pro- 

hibiting people from making comparisons between the 
t Khitat, ii. 550. 2 Art. 8. 


3 Infra, commentary on Fikh Akbar 1, att. x. 
4 Bab 13. 
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IIs 


Prophets, including himself, The commentators are at a 
loss to explain the tendency of these traditions. 

\ point to be remarked is the evolution of ideas 
tegarding this subject. The commentator on the Fikh 
Akbar 1 discloses? to us that the orthodox sheikhs dis- 
puted among themselves on the question who was mote 
excellent, Adam or Muhammad. It may be supposed that 
at the basis of such disputations was the growing tendency 
to elevate Muhammad above the rank of the Apostles. 

It is not very probable that the present article contains a 
polemical sting in this direction, At any rate it was unable 
to check the tendency just mentioned. As early as the 
fifth century a.H. the majority of the community declared 
it allowable to acknowledge the superiority of some of the 
Apostles to others, and the superiority of Muhammad to 
any of them,3 





by the commentary 
1S as follows: Whoso declares himself ignorant of whether 
Allah is in Heaven or on earth is an infidel, such a declara- 
“on being based upon the belief that Allah is in some 
Place, be it Heaven or earth, and this is unbelief, for Allah 
18 not in a place. 

If the commentator were right, the article would be the 
€xpression of a spiritualizing tendency going so far as to 
Stigmatize as unbelief a more conservative or orthodox 
view. This would contradict all we know of the Fikh 
Akbar 1 and its position. So we must assume that the 
commentator ascribes to the author of our ‘aida the views 
of later £aldm, which, as a matter of fact, went far in the 
SPititualizing direction. 


Ad art. 9. The explanation give 











Quite a different explanation of the article, and without 
any doubt the true one, is found in a tradition related on 
the authority of Aba Muti al-Balkhi, one of the disciples 
of Abii Hanifa, who relates that “he asked his master’s 








1 Cf. al-Nawawi, on Muslim, Fadé 


I, trad, 163 (Vv 
2 Paz, 


3 al-Baghdadi, Usa, i. 
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opinion of one who says: I do not know whether Allah 
is in Heaven or on earth. Abi Hanifa answered: He is an 
infidel, for Allah says:* The Merc 
on the throne, and His throne is above His Heavens. I 
answered: He acknowledges that Allah seated Himself on 
His throne, but he declares himself ignorant whether the 
throne is in Heaven or on earth. Abi Hanifa answerec 


ul has seated Himself 








he does not affirm that the throne is in Heaven, he is an 
unbeliever”.? 

I do not know any grounds a 
this tradition. But even if they existed there would re: 
lam clung to the 


inst the genuineness of 








main the established fact that early I 
sitting of Allah on His throne, though with the restriction 
of balkafiya.3 Even al-Ash‘ari in his Ibdnat combats with 
vigour any allegorical or spiritual explanation of Allah’s 
sitting on His throne,S and in his Maka/a?® the opinion that 
Allah should be in no place is regarded as that of a section 
of the Mu‘tazilites. 





It is remarkable that in the fourth century a.u, the 
whole picture appears in a different light. The Mu‘tazilite 





opinion, that God is in no place, was accepted among the 
dogmas of the Ash‘arites and succeeded in receiving the 
stamp of orthodoxy. Evidence of this is found in ‘Abd 
al-Kahir al-Baghdadi (+429 = 1037/38), whose Usii/ a/-Din 
contains a section bearing the title “On the absurdity of 








the idea that God should be connected with one place 
particularly”’.7 It is in this sense that the commentator of 
the Fikh Akbar 1 interprets the present article,® though 





wrongly, as we have seen. 
Finally, it may be asked whether this article, in the blunt 


1 Sura vii. 52 
2 Cited by Schreiner, “Beitriige zur Geschichte der theologischen 
in Z.D.M.G. Lit. 529, note 5 


Bewegunger 











3 Supra, p. 86. 4 P. 
5 Supra, p. 9¢ 6 i 
72 5qq.; cf. pp. 112-14; ‘Abd Allah ibn Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 





Kitab al-Sunna, p. 2 
8S 


5 s99.; Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, iii. 8 
ipra, p. 68 sqq., on the spiritualizing ideas of Christianity. 
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ness of its expression, does not aim at the rejection of 


Spititualizing tendencies in general. A similar tendency 
appears in the following article. 


Ad att. 10. The punishment in the tomb probably 
Stands for eschatological notions such as are mentioned in 
later creeds: the examination of the dead by Munkar and 
Nakir, the balance, the bridge, and so on. 

The commentator mentions three verses from the Kuran 
as the scriptural basis of the dogma of the punishment in 
the tomb, viz. sura ix. 102: “And of the people of Madina 
Some are stubborn in hypocrisy. . .twice will We chastise 
them; then they shall be given over to a great chastise 
ment”, It is not universally agreed, however, that one 





f the three punishments mentioned in this verse is the 
punishment in the tomb. The second verse is sura lii. 47: 
“And verily besides this is there a punishment for the 
evil-doers”. The latter punishment is that of Hell; the 
commentators of the Kuran mention, however, several 
kinds of punishment in explanation of the other one, the 
Punishment in the tomb being only one out of many. The 
thitd verse from the Kuran is sura xxiii, 21: “And We 
Will surely cause them to taste a punishment yet nearer 
to hand, besides the greater punishment”. If the latter is 
Zain the punishment in the other world, it is probable 
that by the former the punishment in this world is meant. 
al-Baidawi does not even mention the punishment in the 
tomb in connection with this verse. 

It is curious that the commentator of the Fikh Akbar 1 
has not mentioned other passages from the Kuran which 
Scem to afford better evidence, viz. sura vi. 93: “But 
Couldst thou see, when the ungodly ate in the floods of 





death, and the angels reach forth their hands, sayir 
Yield up your souls: this day shall ye be tecompensed with 
a humiliating punishment”; and sura xlvii. 29: “But how 
when the angels, causing them to die, shall smite th 
theit faces and their backs” 








non 
Another passage is sura 
+ 52: And if thou wert to see when the angels take the 
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life of the unbelievers: they smite their faces and their 
backs, and—Taste ye the torture of burning”. Even this 
verse is connected by al-Baidawi in the first place with the 
battle of Badr, in which angels with fiery maces are said to 


have beaten the enemy. 








The punishment in the tomb is, on the other hand, a 
favourite topic in Tradition. One of the oft-repeated 
traditions on the subject is as follows: “The Apostle of 
Allah passed by two graves. He said: Verily these are 


bein, 





punished, and they are not punished on account of 
a grave sin. One of them was a backbiter and the other 
neglected purity regarding urine. Then the Apostle of 
Allah asked for a fresh palm-branch. This he rent into two 
pieces, and planted one of them on each g 





e, saying: 
Perhaps they will find relief, as long as these branches are 
not yet withered”.' 

It need hardly be said that this tradition gives rise to 
many questions. We may remark only that we are here 
face to face with ancient popular beliefs, dating from a 


time when the resurrection as well as a common abode of 
the dead were still unknown. Similar representations were 
current among the Jews.? 

A second type of traditions which is adduced in favour, 
and as an illustration, of the punishment in the tomb, is 
the following, in which Zaid ibn Thabit is the narrator: 
“One day we were in an enclosure belonging to the Banu 
’1-Nadjdjar, in the company of the Apostle of Allah, who 
was riding on a mule. Suddenly the beast threatened to 
throw him down, by making a side-leap, being terrified by 
five or six graves. The Apostle of Allah asked: Who of you 
knew the people who were buried here? A man said: I. 
The Apostle of Allah asked: When did they die? He 
answered: In the time of polytheism. Then the Apostle of 
Allah said: Verily, this generation is tormented in theit 





1 Muslim, Tahara, trad. 111 and parallels (cf. Handbook of Early 
mmadan Tradition, p. 89 b, at the t 
2 Sale, Preliminary Discourse, p. 101; Bode 





hatz, Kérchliche 








Verfassung der heutigen Juden, 11. 95 
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tombs, and were it not that you would object to bury one 
another, I would pray Allah to let you hear of the punish- 
ment in the tomb what I hear of it. Then he turned to us, 
Saying: Take refuge with Allah from the punishment in 
the tomb. This he said twice”. 

This and similar traditions are based upon the popular 
belief that the dead are not deprived of the human faculty 
of perception. In accordance with this belief it is stated in 
the Fikh Akbar 11 that body and spirit are reunited in the 
tomb.? Apparently these notions stand apart from the idea 
of the Barzakh, the intermediate state of the soul between 
death and resurrection. 

A third type of traditions declares the punishment in the 
tomb to be a consequence of the wailing of the living.3 

It was only natural that those sects which indulged in 
Mote or less spiritualizing tendencies and laid stress on the 
ethical side of esc hatology could not look very favourably 
Upon such representations. In the text of the article it is 
the Djahmites who are blamed for their rejection of the 
Punishment in the tomb. The commentators, al-Nawawi! 
and al-Ash‘ari,5 reckon the Khawaridj, the Kadarites and 
the Mu'tazilites among those who rejected the popular 
eschatology. As to Djahm ibn Safwan, his period is 
Certain owing to the report that he was put to death at 
Marw about the end of the reign of the Umaiyads.? 
Des: ptions of his dogmatic views have reached us in the 
form of a number of more or less heretical doctrines. 
Their lack of coherence is due to the fact that Djahm does 
Not entirely accord in his doctrines with any of the well- 
known schools. At the time when he was killed, the 

1 Muslim, Djanna, trad. 67. The do, 
Nawawi’s commentary. 


























gmatic questions are in al- 





2 Art. 23; ‘Ali al-Kari, p. 90.4. 
3 Ahmad ibn Hanbal, i. 36, 51; al-Tayalisi, Nos. 15, 33 
4 See note 1, 5 Makai 
6 CE. also al-Idji, pp. 269 sq9., 633. 

7 Tabati, ed. de Goeje, 11. 1924 

8 al-Baghdadi, Fark; al-Shahrastini, i. 6c 
232, 
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Khiridjites and the Kadarites were flourishing sects; the 
Mu‘tazilites, on the other hand, were only in the begin- 
nings of their development. ‘The views of Djahm are in 





opposition to those of the older sects. It may be asked 
whether the points which he has in common with the 
Muttazilites are due to the influence of this sect, or a 





consequence of his own system. 

In opposition to the Khiridjites Djahm held the view 
that faith is of an intellectual nature, being simply know- 
ledge, whereas unbelief is simply ignorance.’ The identi- 
fication of faith and knowledge was a doctrine of the 
Murdjites, which was received into some forms of the 
orthodox creed.? A consequence of this doctrine was that 
little importance was attached to works or to the ethical 
and emotional sides of religion. In the case of Djahm the 
intellectual conception of faith went hand in hand with 
the rejection of the smallest degree of free will in man. To 
him Allah is the only active Power in the Universe and any 
expression which attributes action to any being besides 


Him is wrong. We say: The tree moves 





the sphere 





actually, it is Allah who causes 


these movements and who creates will and choice in 


rotates, the sun decline 





man 
The emphasis laid on the overwhelming individuality of 


Allah, which was truly Islamic,3 led a consistent thinker 





such as Djahm appears to have been, to the doctrine of 


which contradicted orthodoxy in two 








absolute tawbic 
points. 

The first of these points is thi 
mover of the world, He must necessarily remain the only 


: Allah being the unique 





being in the world a 
Allah will, therefore, become as lonely as He was before 
the creation. Paradise and Hell, belonging to the created 


soon as He ceases to preserve it. 














1 al-Ash‘ari, j The other characteristics of 
Djahm’s doctrine arc from this work. Cf. also infra, 
p. 132; Le monde orienta 36, note 5; ‘Abd Allah b, Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, Kitab al-Sunna, pp. 4 599-5 30 599., 169 599.5 183 sq 


2 Cf. Fikh Akbar 11, art. 19. 3 Supra, p. 49 5g. 
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world, will vanish together with it. A consequence of this 
view was the denial of eternal reward and punishment.* 
The second consequence of Djahm’s absolute /am/ 
apart from the rejection of Allah’s being a thing (shai”)— 
was the denial of His eternal qualities. The Kuran could 
not be uncreated, for an uncreated Kuran would be a 
second eternal being side by side with Allah. Nay, even 
the knowledge of Allah, being originated (mubdath), could 











not be admitted in the sense of prescience. In this respect 
Djahm comes near to the Mu‘tazilite position, from which 
he was in other respects, as a pure Islamic thinker, far 
removed, 

In the present article Djahm is mentioned by name as 
one who denied the punishment in the tomb, As far as I 
can see, the Arabic sources do not mention this special 
Point among the views of Djahm. This corroborates our 
Conjecture that, in this as well as in other instances, our 
cteed mentions special points where it has in view ideas of 
4 general nature. In the present article it aims at the 





maintenance of traditional eschatology as a whole. 

Now it may be that the Djahmites are mentioned as the 
Opponents of this doctrine because they radically denied 
the eternity of Paradise and Hell. It is well known, how- 
€ver, that the Mu‘tazilites, by virtue of their spiritualizing 
tendencies, also rejected much of popular eschatology. 
The fact that the system of Djahm coincided with that of 
the Mu‘tazilites in two points may have brought about a 
Confusion of which the wording of our article is possibly 
an indication. Such 
among those who in describing the system of Djahm 
Start from the points which it has in common with the 
Mu‘tazilites. What I have sought to show is that its 
logical thread can only be found by beginning from its 
truly Islamic side. 

Reviewing the contents of the Fikh Akbar 1 we find that 
this form of the creed maintains the orthodox position on 
the following points: (a) faith and works (art. 1); (#) pre- 


1 Cf. Wasiyat Abi Hanifa, 7 


a confusion seems to have prevailed 
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(art. 3); 


art. 9); (d) eschatology (art 





destination and free will 





anthropomorphism 





y . 10), This means that it rejects 
the views of the Kharidjites, Kadarites and Djahmites; 
and 5 attack the tenets of the Shi‘a 
Suggestions of a doctrine of faith and of prophecy may be 
hidden in arts. 6 and 8, but art. 7 must be considered as an 
acknowledgment of the importance of the community and 
of the consensus. Curiously enough, Allah and Muham- 
mad are lacking. 


moreover arts. 





These positive and negative features authorize us to 
state again that this creed did not arise out of the shahdda, 
but out of the necessity felt by the community to formu- 





late its views in face of the sects. 

What is its origin? Tradition ascribes it to Abi Hanifa; 
yet it does so hesitatingly. The printed text claims “to be 
ascribed to Abi Hanifa”; the same words occur in the 
commentary with the addition of “by sound chains of 
tradition”. The Féhrist! mentions a/-Fikp al-Akbar among 
the works of Abii Hanifa; but it cannot be determined 
nt or the Fikh Akbar 1m. This 
evidence is not satisfactory. There is, moreover, the 
peculiar circumstance that the text has not come down to 








whether our ‘akfda is me: 





us 





parately, but as a part of the commentary. The latter 
is ascribed to Aba Mansir 





Maturidi, the well-known 
dogmatist, on the title-page of the Haidarabad edition. 
This ascription seems to be due to the fact that in the text 





of the commentary this authority is cited several times. 


Actually this cannot be an argument in favour of the 
authorship of al-Maturidi. Moreover, in the other manu- 
scripts which I have consulted, the attribution of the work 
to al-Maturidi is lacking and many of the citations in the 
text are given on the authority of different scholars, 





The author of the commentary belongs to the school of 
anafi theologians which goes back chiefly to al-Matutidi. 
To him the Ash‘arites represent a different school. He 
mentions several times points of difference “between us 
and the Ash‘arites”. I doubt whether precise indications 
Ed. Fluegel, p. 


I 
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he men- 


of his period can be found in his work. On p. 13 
t “in our 





tions one IsmA‘il in support of the opinion tha 
time enjoining what is just and prohibiting what is evil 
is no longer obligatory. He mentions the dogmatic school 
of Samarkand, i.e. the spiritual progeny of al-Miatutidi. 
The vulgarisms of language which are to be found in the 
printed text do not occur in the Berlin MS. Further, all 
details of kaldm such as are favoured by commentators on 
catechisms are lacking. 

The commentary therefore leaves unanswered the 
question of the authenticity of the Fikh Akbar 1. We 
Possess, however, another document which contains 
valuable indications, namely, the Fifh Absat. It rests on 
the answers given by Abii Hanifa to questions regarding 
dogmatics put to him by his pupil Aba Muti‘al-Balkhi. So 











far as I can see, this pamphlet, a unique copy of which is 
Preserved in Cairo,' is genuine. Here we find, as a matter 
of fact, all the articles of the Fikh Akbar 1, with the excep- 
ton of art. 7, This makes it probable that the editor and 
commentator of the Fikh Akbar 1 has borrowed the text on 
which he commented from the Fifh Absat. So the Filh 
Akbar 1, though not composed by Abii H 
be derived from genuine utterances of the master, with 
the possible exception of art. 7. 

_ Regarding the general position of the Fikh Akbar 1 the 
following points may be considered: 

The dissensions of the sects are of such importance 
that the editor does not think of enumerating the chief 
articles of faith. Characteristic in this respect is the absence 
of Allah and Muhammad. 

Articles on the qualities of Allah and on the Kuran are 
fackin 





anifa, is proved to 








An article in which the Murdiites are attacked is lacking. 
Abii Hanifa largely shared Murdjite views. In this 
Connection it is perhaps significant that the creed opens 
With an article against the Kharidjites, who were the chief 
Opponents of the Murdjite 


1 See References at the end of the book 








and that articles on the nature 











in voce Abii Hanifa. 
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of faith and on eternal punishment and reward are 
lacking 
The article on predestination (art. 2) does not enter 
into the question of the provenance of the actions of 
man, as is the case in later forms of the creed. It seems to 
have in view the Kadarites, not the Mu‘tazilites. 
In summarizing these facts and conclusions regarding 








the Fikh Akbar 1, we may say that it represents the view 
of orthodoxy in the middle of the eighth century A.D. on 
the then prominent dogmatic questions; and that it re 
flects the dissensions of the Khiridjites, Shi‘ites and 





Kadarites, not those of the Murdjites, nor those of the 
Mu'‘tazilites. 














HAPTER VII 





The Wasiyat Abi Hanifa 


IN OTHER CREEDS 


h Akbar 11, ar 





Fikh Akbar 11, a 


Fikh Akbar 1, art. 1 
Fikh Akbar 11, art. 11 
Tabawi, art. 10 
Supra, p. 45 59g 


T-1 Lacking in some MSS. 2 
Muhammad; sura ii. 1413 V 


TRANSLATION 


Art. 1. Faith consists in confessing with 
the tongue, believing with the mind tand 
knowing with the heart.t Confessing alone 
is not faith, for, if this were so, all the 
ald be faithful. Neither i 
knowledge alone fai 


fikiin we 








, for, if this were so, 
all the people of the book would be faith 
mafikin Allah 
“Allah beareth witness, that the 
do surely lie”, And regarding the peopk 
of the book Allah says: “They to whom 
We have given the scriptures, know him 
as they know their own children 


Art. 2. F 


decrease. For its decrease can only be con: 





ful. Regarding the 












ith is not liable to increase or 





ceived of in connection with increase of 
unbelief; and its increase can only be con: 
ceived of in connection with decrease of 
unbelief. This would imply that one indivi 
dual should be faithful and infidel at the 
same time, and how is this possible? 

Art. 3. The Faithful is really faithful and 
the infidel is really an 





idel, for there can 





be no doubt concerning faith nor concern: 
ing unbelief, on account of the word: 
“They are really faithful”’4 and: “They are 
really infidels”. 

Art. 4, Transgressors of the law who 
belong to the community of Muhammad 
are all of them faithful; they are not 





infidels. 


Art. 5. Wo 





are distinct from faith, 


Ixiii. 1 
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Filkh Akbar 1, art 
Fikh Akbar 11, ar 
Tahiwi, arts, 1, 6 
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faith is distinct from works, as is 





proved by the fact that often the Faithful is 
exempted from works, whereas it is not 

ssible to say that he is exempted from 
aith. Thus the men nd the puerpera 


are exempted from the yaldt according to 








the word of Allah, whereas it is not 
possible to that they are exempted 
from faith on account of the word of Allah, 
that Allah has enjoined them to abandon 


faith. The lawgiver says to them: Give up 











fasting and make up for it afterwards. It is 
possible to say: The poor man is exempted 
from , whereas it is impossible to 





say: The poor man is exempted from 
faith. 

Art. 6. We confess that the decision 
concerning good and evil wholly depends 
upon Allah. For whoever should say that 
the decision regarding good and evil de 
pends upon another than Allah would 
thereby be guilty of unbelicf regarding 
Allah, and his confession of the unity of 
1 

Art. 7. We confess that works are of 
three kinds, obli 
sinful. The first category is in accordance 
with Allah’s will, desire, good pleasure, 
decision, dectee, creation, judgment, know 


Allah would become inv 








atory, superero; 








uidance and writing on the pre 
is not 


ledge, 
served table. The second categ: 





in accordance with Allah’s commandment, 
yet according to His will, desire, good 
¢, decision, decree, judgment, know 





pleasu: 
ledge, guidance, creation and writing on 
the preserved table, The third category is 
not in accordance with Allah’s command. 
ment, yet in accordance with His will, not 
in accordance with His desire, yet in 


accorda 





nce with His decision; not in ac 








sure, yet in 
accordance with His creation; not in 
accordance with His guidance; in accord 
ance with His abandoning and His know 
nce with His 


cordance with His good ple 








yet not in accord 


























































Fikh Akbar 1, art 
Supra, pp. 67, 115 
Tabawi, art 

Fikh Akbar tr, at 
Tabawi, art, 3 


Fikh Akbar 1, att. 1 


Cf. Fikh Ak! 





1 


jh Me rif, a 
‘im, 








knowledge more intimate and sympath 
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Si 


intimate awareness* or with His writing 





the preserved table. 
Art. 8. We confess that Allah has seat 
Himself on His throne, without any neces- 


He occupies the throne 





sity or permanenc f 
and what is outside it, without necessity. If 
there were any necessity on His part, He 
the 
Id and to govern it in the way of 
created beings; and if He should feel any 
necessity to sit down a 


would not have been able to creat 








we 








j nd to remain sitting, 
where then was He before the creation? He 
is elevated above such a supposition. 
Art. 9. We confess that the Kuran is the 
speech of Allah, uncreated, 
He, 
He, but His real quality, written in the 








His inspiration 





and revelation, nc et not other than 








copies, recited by the tongues, preserved in 
the breasts, yet not residing there. The ink, 
the paper, the writing are created, for they 
arethe work of men. The speech of Allah on 
the other hand is uncr 
and the letters and th 
are manifestations ¢ 


ed, for the writing 





words and the verses 
f the Kuran for the 
sake of human needs. The speech of Allah 
on the other hand is self-e and its 
ans of these 
things. Whose sayeth that the speech of 
Allah is created, he is an infidel regarding 
Allah, the Exalted, whom men serve, who 
ally the same, His speech being 











meaning is understood by 





is ete 





recited or written and retained in the heart 
yet never dissociated from Him. 

Art. 10. We confess that the most 
excellent of this community, after Muh: 
mad, our Prophet, is Aba Bakr al-Siddik, 
then ‘Umar, then ‘Uthmin, then ‘Ali 
Allah’s good pleasure be on all of them, 
according to His word: “And they were 








foremost on earth, the foremost s 
¢ they who shall be brov 


ardens of delight 





; these 
to God, 
And every one of 





t nig! 








zing than 
2 Sura lvi, 10 sg 



















































Fikh 


“G 
allowed”, 
3 Reading 42,3 with the Leyden MS.; the text 
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them who h 





the most excellent. Every 
believer loves them, and every reprobate 











created the creatures, who are devoid of 
and impotent, 
and their 
“Tt is God who 
created you, who fed you, who, later, 
and then will make 


power, because they are weak 
Creator 


is their 





whereas Alla 


sustenance; as He say 


will cause you to ¢ 








you alive””.* 


Art. 13. Gain is allowed and 
money is allowed, but acquiring money by 






















the foremost place is also 
God-fearing 





doer is created, a fortiori his acts are 


that Allah 


wundfik, hates them 
Fikh Akbar m, art. 22 Art. 11. We confess that man, his works, 
h nfession, his knowledg 
If t 
created. 
bar 1, art. 6 Art. 12. We confess 





illicit actions is not allowed.* 


Art. 14. Moreover, 


categories: the faithful of pure intention in 
his faith; the infidel who acknowledges 
his unbelief; and the munafik, whose attitude 
is untrustworthy. Allah ordained3 
work to the Faithful, faith to the infidel and 


ity to the mundfik, 





your Lord”,4 ie 





ifikin, be sincere 


Art. 15. We confess 


originates at the same 
neith: 





O ye 


t before nor after it. 
nated before the act, man, when wanting 
anything, would not want Allah, and this is 


men are of 


ha 








that the 


time as the 
For if it origi 


in opposition to what Scripture 


saying: “And Allah is 


whereas you are poor”. 
absurd if the faculty sho 


1 Sura xxx. 39 


In the Leyden MS. the redaction of this articl 
by knowledge is allowed, and acquiring what is allowed is 








He who 
It would 


d or 





has Woy. 


4 Sura iv. 13; xxii, 1; xxxi. 32 5 Sura xlvii. 








ge, are create 


acquiring 


aying: “O men, 
ye faithful, be 
obedient; O ye infidels, believe; O ye 


inate after 


is as follows: 























































Fikh Akbar 11, art 
Tabawi, art. 16 


Fikh Akbar 11 
Tahawi, art. 6 


Filth Akbar 11, art 
Fikh Akbar 1 


Fikh Akt 


re 1, art 
abawi, art, 19 
1 On thi 

2 rukb 





t “duty”, 
3 Sura iv, 1 





5 Sura liv, 52 sg, 
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the act, then the act would take place 


without th 





faculty, whereas no creature 





has the power to act, if the faculty has not 
been given him by Allah at the same time 





Art. 16. We confess that the moistening 





of shoes is obligatory, for those who 
home during a day and a night, fc 
lers during three d zhts. This is 
founded on a tradition in this sense. Who- 


be in danger of 





rea 





trave 
1 ni 









soever should reject it wo 
unbelief, this traditic 
lent t 


Shortening the § 





10 being nearly equiva- 








liable report.* 


and brea fast 





when on a journey are declared to be 
allowed? in Scripture: “When 
travels, it shall be no crime in you if you 
horten your prayers”.3 And regarding 
the breaking of £ 


hall be sick, or on a journe 





t: “But he among you 
shall 











hat same number of other days 
Art. 17. We confess that Allah ordered 
hen the pen said: What 
pall I write, my Lord? Allah said: Writ 
what shall happen till the day of resurrec 





the pen to write. T 











tion, as He says: “Every thing that they do 


is in the books kept by the g 





ardian angel; 
every action, whether small or great, is 
written down”, 

Art. 18. We confess that the punishment 
in the tomb shall without fail take place. 

Art. 19. We confess that in view of the 
traditions on the subject the interrogation 
by Munkar and Nakir is a reality. 

Art. 20. We confess that Paradise and 
Hell are a reality and that they are created 
and existing 





present, that neither they 
nor their inhabit: $s will vanish, since the 
Scripture says regarding the Faithful: “It 


[ie. Paradise] is prepared for the God 








term cf. infra, Chapter 1x. 
a. The Leyden MS. has pak thabit, “an established right” 


4 Sura ii. 180, 182. 


















































Supra 
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nd regarding the infidels: “It 





{ie. Hell] is prepared for the infidels”.* 
They were created with a view to rewatd 





ad punishment respectively. 
Art. 21. We confess that the balance is a 
ince the Scripture says: “And we 








will appoint balances for the day of 
resurrection 

Art. 22, We confess that the reading of 
the book on the day of resurrection is a 
reality, since the Scripture says: “Read 


thy book, there needeth none but thyself 








to make out an account against thee this 


Art. 23. We conf that Allah will 


restore to life these s after death, and 





cause them to rise, on a day of which the 
duration shall be fifty thousand years, for 
retribution and reward and paying of 
duties, as the Scripture says: “Verily, Allah 





will wake up to life those who are in the 
tombs”. 

Art. 24. We confess that the meeting of 
Allah with the inhabitants of Paradise will 
be a reality, without description, compari 


on or modal 





Art. 25. The intercession of our Prophet 
Allah give him blessing 
ty for all those who 
belong to the inhabitants of Paradise, even 
f they should be guilty of mortal sins. 

Art. 26. We confess that, after Khadidja 
the Great, ‘A’isha is the most excellent of 
the women of all kinds of creatures. And 
he is the mother of the Faithful, pure from 
immorality, free from what the Rawafid 
ascribe to her. And whoso witnesses that 


Muhammad (m 








1 ) i 
and peace) is a rea 








she is guilty of immorality, he is a child of 
immorality himself. 

Art. 27. We confess that the inhabitants 
of Patadise will dwell therein for ever, and 





2 Sura ii, 22; iii, 126 


4 Sura xvii. 15. 
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that the inhabitants of Hell will dwell 
therein for ever, as the Scripture says re- 
garding the Faithful They are the com- 
panions of Paradise, they shall dwell therein 
for ever”! and regarding the infidels 





They are the companions of the fire, they 


shall dwell therein for ever”,? 





Con 





NTARY 


Ad art. 1. We have seen above3 that Tradition, howevet 


Occupied with questions of faith, does not give a defini- 


tion of it, but rather an enumeration of its objects: “Faith 
is believing in Allah, His books”, and so on. TI 

18 the /ocus classicus on faith in the literat 
hadith, 


his tradition 
ure of canonical 


To a still earlier phase of theological thought belongs, 
Ptobably, the tradition in which faith is called the best of 
Works.# The form of the tradition is 
Muhammad, being asked what is 
answers: Faith in Allah and His Apostle. The second 
Plac is taken by the holy war, the third by the pilgrimage. 


The inconsistency between faith and mortal sins is 
Conceded in a tradition in 





yenerally this, that 
s the best of works, 








i which Muhammad declares 
that he who drinks wine, ste ils, or commits adultery 
cannot be faithful at the time of these acts.5 

These three traditions may be said to reflect the general 
attitude of hadith regarding faith, 


The Wasiyat Abi Hanifa takes us a step further, in so far 
48 it attempts to establish a real definition. It presupposes 


the discus 
Works, 
decis 





ions of the sects on faith and its relation to 
ibed a 
ve value to works—the Kharidjites, Kadarites, 
Mu‘tazilites and Shi‘ites expressed this in their views on 
faith; whereas their opponents, such as the Murdjites, 
endeavoured to define faith as an entity by itself. 





As a matter of fact the sects which a 








1 Sura ii. 76, 2 Sura ii. 75, 214, ete 
3 Pp. 23, 35. 
4 Bukhari, Imdn,b. 18, and in other collections (cf. Handbookof Early 

Mubammadan Tradition, p. 70a, at the top), 5 Supra, p. 445g. 
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This appears clearly from a comparison between the 
descriptions given by al-Ash‘ari in his Makdldt of the 
Murdjites on the one hand" and of the Mu‘tazilites on the 





other.? It would take us too far to give a full translation 
of the passages; moreover, the differences between the 
are too trifling to 





numerous subdivisions of 





deserve special mention. 
It would appear that the twelve subdivisions of the 
Murdjites enumerated by al-Ash‘ari have this in common 








regarding their opinion on faith, that they give the largest 
place in it to knowledge (ma‘rifa). This knowledge may 
have as its object Allah alone, or it may include His 





revelation. The differences between these subdivisions 
chiefly consist in their admitting or not admitting other 
features to their definition of faith. Such features are 
love, fear and submission. The Murdjite attitude may 
be illustrated by two examples taken from the Maglat. 
The first refers to Djahm ibn Safwan,3 whose doctrine 





ned above in general terms: 
that faith in Allah 
consists in knowledge regarding Him, His Apostles and 
ull that comes from Him; and that what lies beyond 





of faith has been men 
“The first section of the Murdjites sa 








knowledge (such as confession with the tongue and sub- 
mission with the heart, love of Allah and His Apostle, 
as well as respect and fear for both of them, and works 
performed with the limbs) does not belong to faith. In the 
same way they say that unbelief regarding Allah is igno- 
tance about Him. These views are ascribed to Djahm ibn 
Safwan”.4 

The other passage refers to Abii Hanifa, who is said to 
have belonged to the Murdjites:5 “The ninth section of 
the Murdjites, Abii Hanifa and his friends, say that faith 
is knowledge about Allah, and confession of Him, and 











1 i.132.599.5 cf. also‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad b. Hanbal, Kitab a/-Sunna, 
p. 72.599.; Ibn Hazm, Kitab al-Fisal, ii. 112 sqq.; iii. 188 59g. 
2 i. 266 sg 3 Supra, p. sq 4 Makalat, i. 1 
5 As appears clearly from his letter to ‘Uthman al-Batti (un- 











edited). 
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confession about the Apostle and the acknowledgment of 
what has come down from Allah, in general, not in parti- 
culars. Abi ‘Uthman al-Adami relates that Abi Hanifa 
and ‘Umar ibn abi ‘Uthman al-Shimmazi met in Makka. 
“Umar asked Abi Hanifa: Tell me what do you thi 
a man who says that Allah has prohibited pork, yet 
ptetends not to know whether this refers t ) the species we 
call swine? He answered: He is faithful. Then ‘Umar 
said to Abii Hanifa: There is further a man who says that 


k of 





Allah has ordered the pilgrimage to the Ka‘ba, yet pre- 
tends to ignore whether this Ka‘ba is meant. Aba Hanifa 
said: He is faithful. Then ‘Umar asked him: And he who 
claims to know that Allah has sent His Apostle and that he 
is the Apostle of Allah, yet does not know whether or not 
he is this Zandji? Aba Hanifa answered: He is faithful. 
This is a characteristic illustration of the fact that Aba 
Hanifa maintained the indelible character of faith in its 
telation to the other departments of religion”.? 
The views concerning faith of the ot 





t group, which 
are given in al-Ash‘ari’s review of the opinions of the 


Mu'‘tazilites,3 have in common the identification of faith 





and works, obligatory or supererogatory, or that of faith 
and the avoidance of mortal sins. 

The orthodox definition of faith, though not absolutely 
constant, emph 





izes neither knowledge nor works, belief 





and confession being xenerally admitted to represent the or- 
thodox characteristics of f uith, as appears from the current 
interpretation of the first of the five pillars of Islam.‘ 
Works are excluded from this definition,s knowledge is 





admitted only in some versions of the present article. 
Among the later representatives of Islam there seems to 

have been a reaction against a too narrow limitation of 

ats from the following definition given by 





faith, as app 





t ‘The Zandjis were Aftican slave 

2 Makélat, i. 138 sg. Many other defi 
to Aba Hanifa, 

3 Mak@lat, i. 266 sqq. 

5 Cf. art. 5 of the Wasiy 


ons of faith are ascribed 








p. 26 59g. 


and the commentary on it 
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‘Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi as that of the ms 
tradition: “Faith consists of the sum total 


ygatory. 





jority of the 








adherents of 
of goodworks (¢7*at), obligatory as well assupere 
It has three stages. In the first of these the Faithful 








emerges from unbelief and is delivered from eternal 
punishment, provided that he dies in this faith. It consists 
in knowledge concerning Allah, His books, His Apostles, 
the decree for good and for evil; and further in acknow- 
ring the eternal qualities of Allah, in rejecting anthro 
in admitting the possibility3 





led, 





pomorphism and nihil 





ving all other authoritative 





of seeing Him, ar 
y trustworthy.4 The second 
nirreproachable Muslim, keeps 


traditions which are ent 





stage renders the Faithful 
away from him the qua. 
him from the fire. It consists in performing obligatory 





ication of 





and preserves 





works and in avoiding mortal sins. The third stage brings 
the Faithful to the highest class, which contains those who 
will enter Paradise without being called to account.7 It 
consists in performing obligatory as well as supererogatory 


x all kinds of sins”. Interesting 








works, and in avoidir 
this definition is, it is clear that it is not a definition of faith 





in the proper sense, but rather a description of the three 
degrees which may successively be occupied by the Mus 
lim. The lowest of these may be said to correspond to a 
in the narrow 





definition of faith. We are here no lon 
lam, but in the sphere of religion in its broad 








citcle of 
sens 

Finally, al-Ash‘ari’s definition of faith may be mentioned 
here: “Faith is believing in Allah and His Apostles, in 
accordance with what Tradition reports concerning them; 
and this belief is not sound unless it rests on knowledge of 


Allah”.* 








1 Usill, p. 249. 2 tasbbih and ta'f 
3 idjaza; cf. infra, Fikh Akbar 11, art. 16 


ir, cf. infra, Chapter 1x. 





4 mutawa 








‘adl 
Cf. Handbook of Early Mubammad 
al-Baghdadi, Usal, p. 2. 


Supra, p. 105. 
Tradition, p. 182 a, at the top- 
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HANIFA 


s defini- 





The emphasis laid on knowledge in al-Ash‘a 
Murdjite but rather from Mu‘tazi- 
at first sight, as the 


tion does not rise fror 





lite tendencies. This may seem strang 





Mu‘tazilites proclaimed a preference for works as opposed 
to knowledge; whilst it was knowledge that was held to 


be the chief element of faith by the Murdjites. It is, 
however, to be remembered that the Mu‘tazilites were 





rationalists; and it was as a result of this that knowledge 








entered into their definition of faith. Knowledge, in their 
view, means rational insight in religion, which excludes 
the idea of sakfid. We shall touch upon fides 


for the moment it may be sufficient to translate the passage 





ater; 








from al-Baghdadi’s Usa/* relating to the subject in genera 
“Our friends say that he who believes the foundations of 


religion on the authority of others, without knowledge of 





hich they a 





the arguments on w based, does not thereby 
belong to a fixed category. If he admits the possibility 





of doubt of the foundations, saying: I am not sure 





whether there may not be such doubts as will shake 
them, such a one is neither a believer in Allah, nor 
obedient to Him, nay, he is an infidel. If, however, he 
believes the truth without being acquainted with the 


further, 





atguments on which it is based, and if he believe 
that his faith is free from doubts that could shake it, there 
is difference of opinion: some say that he is faithful and in 
conformity with the standard of Islam and obedient to 
Allah by virtue of his obedience and his other works, 
although he transgresses in so far as he neglects the 
intellectual methods that bring knowledge concerning the 
arguments on which the foundations of religion are based; 
e may obtain intercession 





if he dies in this state, we hope x 
and forgiveness of sins through Allah’s mercy; if he is 
punis’ 








hed on account of his transgression, his punishment 
will not last for ever and finally he will enter Paradise by 
the favour and to the glory of Allah. This is the view of 








WV. 558; Kitab al-Intisar, 


t P. 254 sq; Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Mafati 
Monde Oriental, xxv. 


P. 75; Ibn Hazm, Kitab al-Fisal, 
38, note 11. 








35 549-3 
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‘i, Malik, al-Awz 





i, al-Thawri, Abii Hanifa, Ah- 
mad ibn Hanbal and the Zahirites, as well as of the formet 
mutakallimin who followed the traditional lines, such as 
‘Abd Allah ibn Sa‘id, al-Harith al-Muhasibi, ‘Abd al 
“Aziz al-Makki, al-Husain ibn al-Fadl al-Badjali, Aba ‘Abd 
Allah al-Karabisi and Abu’l-‘Abbis al-Kalanisi, and this 











is also our opinion. 
he who believes the truth is there 


xempt from unbelief, as unbelief and belief of truth 





“Some others say th 





by 


regarding the /awpid are opposites which cannot be united. 





Such an one does not deserve the name of ‘faithful’, 
unless he recognizes the truth regarding the creation of the 
world, the unity of its maker, and the truth of prophecy 
with some of the arguments on which it is based; it is 
immaterial whether he be able to illustrate his arguments 
with good examples or not. ‘This is the point of view of 
al-Ash‘ari,t 

“According to him, he who believes the truth on the 





authority of others (sa an) is neither a polytheist not 
an infidel. Yet al-Ash‘ari does not in general apply the 


qualification ‘faithful 


to such an one, and his doctrine 
compels him to admit that the sins of such an one may be 
polytheist nor an infidel. 

ites are divided on this point. Those who 
nowledge as being of a primary natur 


forgiven, since he is neither 
“The 
ider 





con 





say 





it as something 





that he who believes the truth, believing 
axiomatic, and not marring this condition by mortal sins, 
is faithful. If 
dition by mortal sins, he would be fasik 
faithful nor infid 


h an one should, however, mar his con 
. neither 
1. Whoever believes the truth, but does 





that is. 





not regard it as something of a primary nature, is under 
no obligation to believe.3 
“Those Mu‘tazilites, 





1owever, who say that knowledge 

regarding Allah, His books and His Apostles, is know- 

ledge acquired by reasoning and deduction, are of different 
1 Supra, p. 134 59. 

7; the term means literally “what does not admit any 

er IX 3 mukall 


2 dar 





difference or deviation”. See infra, Ch 
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opinions concerning him who believes t 


authority of others. Some say that he is fa 
of | 


ne truth on the 
on account 














s neglect of reason and deduction; and a fasik, 
ccording to them, is neither faithful nor infidel. Others 
Say that heis an infidel, whose repentance is invalid throug 








his neglect of one of his legal obligations. 


“Abt Hashim! says: If an infid 





should believe all the 
foundations of the religion of Islam and should believe 
all the principles of Abi Hashim, and should be ac 
quainted with all the arguments in favour of all of them, 


except the argument in favour of one of them regardin 








the foundations of God’s justice and unity, he would yet 
be an infidel and all those who should follow his authority 
would be infidels, according to Abi Hashim. And I [al- 
Baghdadi] think he is consistent in this respect, although 
his premises are false”. 

We shall touch upon this question again, in connection 
with the Muslim doctrine of the roots of faith.? We will 
Only remark here, that the rejection of belief on authority 
by the Mu‘tazilites carried the implic tion that the com 
mon people who were not trained in dialectics did n 
deserve the qualification of “faithful”, According to the 
author of the commentary on the Fikh Akbar 1, this was 
also the view of the Ash‘arites.3"We have seen that al- 
Ash‘ati himself did not wholly share the Mu‘tazil 
On this point. 

Finally, we may add that faith based upon pattial 
knowledge as opposed to faith based upon co 














€ 











view 








aplete 





Knowledge corresponds to fides imp 


4s opposed to 
fides explicita in the dogmatics of med 





val Christi 





ty. 


t ‘Abd al-Salim b, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab al Djubba’i, 











ch. Arnold, a/-Mu‘taxilah, p. $3 sgg. It is said that he taught 
“blame without sin” (al-Maktizi, Khit apparently the 
doctrine of hereditary sin, which he may have ad ypted und: 

Christian influence (see John of Damascus, De fide orthodoxa, 1v. 1 

11) 


2 Infra,C hapter vit, Fikh Akbat 
IL, art, 7 





art, 28; Chaptertx, Fikh Akbar 


3 Pp. 9, 51 
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It is difficult to decide whether there are historical links 








between the two religions in regard to this question. 
Ad art. 2. This article goes far towards accepting the 
Murdjite doctrine of faith as an entity by itself and 





independent of good works.* ‘The version of the parallel 





icle of the Fikh Akbar 11? is more cautious. Theological 














circles which, in contradistinction to those which the 
Wasiya and the Fikh Akbar 1 originated, were free from 
Murdjite tradition and influence did not shrink from 
expressing the opposite opinion. For instance, al 








Bukhari opens his chapter on Imdn with an introduction in 





which he declares faith to be liable to increase and de 





crease. He bases this view upon a number of pass 
from the Kuran, of which the following may be men 
tioned here: “He it is who sent down a spirit of secure 
repose into the hearts of the Faithful that they might add 
faith to their faith”.3 And: “None but angels have We 
made guardians of the fire; nor have We made this to be 


their number but to perplex those who believe not. ..and 














in order to increase the faith of those who believe’’.4 


Likewise Ibn Madja5 has inserted in his work some 





traditions in which such authorities as Ibn ‘Abbas and 
Abu’l-Darda’ are made to declare that faith is liable to 


increase and decrease. 


Ad art. 3. In accordance with art. 2 this article seeks to 
assert that there can be no doubt regarding man’s state: he 
is either faithful or an infidel.© The commentator, who 
belongs to the school of al-Maturidi, connects with this 
article the question whether a man may declare himself 
to be faithful. This is a point of difference between 
the adherents of al-Maturidi and those of al-Ash‘ari, the 
former answering the question in the affirmative, the 


latter in the negative sense, in so far as they deemed it 





1 Supra, p. 133. 2 Arts. 18, 19. 3 

Sura Ixxiv. 31. Cf. also Sura iii. 167; xxxiii. 22 
Introduction, b. 9; cf. also Fakhr al-Din al-Raz 
6 Infra, p. 156. 
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lease Allah”. The ques- 
iand 
it is treated in connection 


necessary to add the clause “if it p! 
tion is really much older than the period of al-As 
al-Maturidi. In the Fi£h Ab 
with utterances of Abii Hanifa, who has no objections to 











the formula: “I am really faithful”; the Imdm adds, how- 
ever, that it is not allowed to say: “I belong to the people 


count 





of Paradise”, for even the Faithful are punished on a 





of transgressions. guments in favour of the view of 
Abi Hanifa and al-Maturidi are to be found in the 
commentary on the Fikh Akbar 1.2 Arguments in favour 


zali3 to four 








of the opposite view are reduced by al-G 
points. The first is that one may 
faithful without any restriction, such a declaration being 
akin to self-elevation and self-sufficiency (tc ‘ 





esitate to declare oneself 











at al-nafs). 
The second is the general predilection for the clause “if 
it please Allah” (the so-called istithnd’), the use of which 


5 and Tradition.® This formulz 





is based upon Kura ays 


al-Ghazili, does not express doubt, but rather a wish or 








desire, a fact which may justify its ection with 
faith. The third is, that the clause, when applied to faith, 
expresses doubts concerning its perfection, and this is 


obligatory, for the perfection of faith is impaired by two 


use in conr 





citcumstances—a secret nifak which cannot be done away 
with, and its relation with good works which deprives 
everyone of the consciousness of its perfection. al- 
G 
which finds expression in the present article. In the 
fourth place, he mentions the fear of the Ahatima, i.e. a 
man’s final acts and state which correspond to his eternal 
destiny,7 which latter depends upon “the eternal decision 
and will, which can be known only by their effects and on 


which no human being can ever cast a glance before”. 
al-Ghazali then proceeds to give instances of the fear of 





nazali’s views are wholly opposed to the tendency 





1 Fol. 28 sq. 
2 P. 14 599, 3 Ibyd’, i. 124-17. 
4 Sura iv 3 liii. 35 5 Sura xviii. 23; xlviii. 27. 

6 Muslim, in, trad. 22-5, and al-Nawawi, commentary, iv. 
106, 7 Supra, p. 56: 
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the last act as expressed by some of the pious, as for 
example: “If I should have to choose between the shahdda 
at the front door and death with the confession of the 


unity of Allah at the door of the inner room, I should take 





the latter alternative, as I am ignorant of the deviations 





from fawhid that might occur to my mind between the 


front door and the door of the inner room”. 


Ad art. 4. A too vigorous expression of the doctrine 





d an infidel on account of 
¢ Kharidjites (Fikh Akbar 1, 
art. 1). We have already seen™ that canonical Tradition 


that nobody may be declar 


mortal sins, as was done by t 





admits that faith is impaired by sins, at least at the moment 
when they are committed. Abii Hanifa’s unshaken con 


viction of 





yluteness of faith is illustrated in the 





tory of how some Khiridjites approached him with 
unsheathed swords. They asked him whether a woman who 
had committed fornication and had killed the child born 
from the forbidden union could be called faithful. “Yes,” 





was the answer of Abii Hanifa, “for I dare not say that a 
certain part of her /awpid is lacking on account of her sin. 

of it is lacking? No. Ora 
third? No. Ora fou ? No. So I cannot deny that this 
woman may be faithful.” Thereupon 





Could you tell me whether h 








e Khiridjites put 
vay. 

the W 
somewhat reserved :3 “The F 


up their swords and went 





‘The commentator ¢ 





on the other hand, is 





aithful does not become an 
infidel on account of mortal sins or transgressions; for 
faith consists of confession and belief, and these latter 





subsist (in case of mortal sins), consequently faith sub- 
sists. Yet transgressions may cause unbelief and faith may 
vanish, for unbelief makes faith vanish.” Still more in the 
orthodox manner is al-Tahawi in his ‘akida, att. 10: “We 
declare no one of those who follow the Aib/a to be an 
infidel on account of a sin, in so far as he does not declare 
it to be a 





lowed.4 We do not, however, say that sin is 
1 Supra, p. 44 59. Cod. Warner, MS. 706, fol. 44. 


3 P. 6 4 Supra, p. 104 $9. 
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without consequences to him who commits it, even if he 
be one of the Faithful. We enter ain hopefor the righteous? 
among the Faithful, but we have no certainty and we do 
not testify that they will be in Paradise. We ask forgive 
ness for those who commit evil, but we are full of anxiety 
for their fate. Yet we will not discoura 





xe them. False 
Security, as well as despair, serves to turn men away from 





teligion. The true way for those who follow the £ib/a lies 
between these”. 
Of a similar tendency are arts, 


Akbar 1 


11 and 14 of the Fikh 








infra, Chapter 1x). 


Ad art. 5. The foregoing article, in which sinners are 
hot excluded from faith, leads here to the conclusion that 
faith and works are separate entities, each standing by 
itself without being influenced by the other. ‘The com 
Mentator cites the following passage from Ibn Hadjar 
al-Haitami (+ 974/1567): “It is said that belief as an 
element of faith must necessarily be 





accompanied by 
Confession with the tongue, and by works performed by 
the other limbs. Whoever omits any of the three, becomes 
thereby an infidel. 





his is the doctrine of the Kharidjite 

In this respect the Kharidjites were in sy mpathy with one 
Current of Christian theology which has its scriptural basis 
in the Epistle of St James ii. 17: “Faith, if it hath not 
works, is dead”. This conception of faith is illustrated 
by the doctrine of John of Damascus on this point. He 
distinguished the objective and the subjective sides of 





faith. The former, he says, is based on Scripture, “by 
hearing,? but it is supplemented by the performance of all 
the commandments imposed on us by Christ. And who- 
Soever does not believe according to the tradition of the 
church, or whosoever associates with Satan through evil3 
works, he is an infidel”.4 The mutual influence of faith 
and works has been expounded by al-Ghazali;5 cf. further 











1 al-mubsinina, cf. supra, p. 23 
2 Romans x. 17, sam‘ as it is called with an Arabic term 
3 dréruv. 4 De fide orthodoxa, 5 Iya’, i. 115. 
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what 
and 4. 





s been said above in explanation of arts. 1 


Ad art. 6. See the explanation of art. 3 of the Fikh 
Akbar 1. In the present article the dogma of predestination 


is contrasted with dualism, in accordance with the tradi- 





tions in which the Kadarites are called the dualists of the 
community." 


Ad art. 7. This article, with which may be compared 


arts. 6 and 7 of the Fikh Akbar u, seeks to efface those 
consequences of predestination which are in too sharp a 








contrast with theodicy. It gives a refined specialization 
nd classification of the relation between the acts of Allah 
and those of man, such as could be reached only by a 
considerable theological advance. 

The relation between Allah and human acts, in so far as 
they refer to the next world, is divided under twelve 
heads, and human ac 
the following table: 





s under three, as may be seen from 


HUMAN ACTS 


Obligatory Superetogatory Sins 


resulting from resulting f 














command 
| will will will 
| desir desi 
| pleasure ure 
decision decision decision 
Z| decree decree decree 
54 creation creation creation 
K | judgment judgment 
knowledge knowledge knowledge 
guidanc guidance 
abandoning 
record record record 





interest of this division lies in the difference between 
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the first two categories on the one hand and the third 
on the other. Sins result 
creation, k 








from Allah’s decision, decree, 
nowledge, writing down, will 





d abandoning; 
not according to His command, desire, pleasure, judgment 
or guidance. 

An echo of the theological discussions on which this 
tefined classification is based may still be heard in the 
sources available to us. 

The views of the Kadarites and the Mu‘tazilites regard- 
ing the connections between Allah and evil are chiefly 
Negative. The commentator on the Fikh Akbar 1 contents 
himself with the statement that these sects take Allah’s 
will, decision, decree and judgment in the sense of know- 
ledge, and on this basis avoid all contact between the 
divine will (irada, mashi’a, kada’) and evil. 

al-Nazzim? has no objection to the term paki as a 
characteristic of Allah’s government of evil, which term 
he explains in the sense of “proclaiming”.3 According to 


al-Baghdadi* this means that al-Nazzim (as well as al 
Ka‘bi)5 does not really ascribe a will to Allah. “If He 
willeth any of His ownacts, this means that He doesit: if He 


willeth anything done by others, it means that He orders 





it.” The Mu‘tazilites of Basra say that Allah is willing 





ith 





“He willeth what does not happen; and He dislikes what 
happens (for transgressions are contrary to His pleasure) 
and He intends to guide all men and He does not intend 
that any of them should err’”’.6 

The general opinion of the Mu‘tazilites is that Allah 
Ceases to guide the sinner or, as al-Ash‘ari says, He 





4 will that happens without a substratum. Further, they sz 


abandons him to sin.7 In Ash‘arite dogmatics the term 
khadblin is used, which goes back to the Kuran.® This is 


t Fikh Akbar 1, p. 21, at the top 
al-Ash‘ari, Makadlat, i. 190 sg 4 Usill, p. 146 

5 Abu’l-Kasim ‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad b, Mahmid al-Balkhi 

6 al-Baghdadi, Usal, p. 146 sg. 

7 Makélat, i. 190: kballé bainabum wa-baina 

8 Suta iii. 154 infra, pp. 191, 195, 213 
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the doctrine of the Mu‘tazilites in a more popular form. 
In so far as it falls also under the doctrine of the qualities, 
they give a definition which denies also the everlastingness 
of the quality in the following terms: “The Mu‘tazilites 
unanimously deny that Allah has not ceased to will 
transgressions and they deny unanimously that Allah has 
not ceased to will acts of obedience”.* 

The thoroughly Islamic point of view is substantially 
accepted by the Ash‘arites, who came to be looked upon 
as neo-orthodox. al-Baghdadi expounds the orthodox 





Opinion, as it was formulated in his day, in two passages 
of his Usa, the translation of one of which is as follow 
“Our friends share the common opinion that the will 
(mashi’a) of Allah is diffused into the single acts of His will, 
corresponding to His knowledge of them. For when He 
knows that a thing shall happen, He wills so, be it good 
orevil. And when He knows that a thing shall not happen, 
He wills that it shall not happen. And all that He wills 
happens at the time He wills and in the way He wills. And 
all that He wills not does not happen, quite apart from His 
having given a commandment in this sense or not.? This 
is their general opinion. 








“They differ, | 


general, that Al 





10Wever, in particulars. Some say: I say, in 





ah wills the happening of all things that 
happen, be they good or evil. But I do not say, in parti- 
cular, that He wills unbelief and the transgressions that 
happen, though they belong to the sum total of the thin; 
that happen. As we, in prayer, say in general: O Creator 
of the bodies, and: O Sustainer of the beasts and of all 











But we do not say: O Sustainer of the bugs and 
the beetles, though these belong to the totality of the 
created things to which we refer in general. This is the 
view of our master Abi Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Sa‘id3 and of many of our friends. 


akdlat, i. 185 





2 Here again the distinction between Allah’s command and His 





K 






Silibi, one of the 





allimiin. 
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“Many of them, however, connect Allah’ 
Single acts of His will, not only in 





will with the 
general but also in 
Particular, yet with a restriction in the latter case. ‘They 
Say in general: Allah wills the happening of all of that 
Which He knows will happen, be it 

they say in particular: He wills the 
belief on the part of the infidel 


‘ood or evil. And 
happening of un- 
» In so far as this will be 
£asb* of evil on his part. And they have objections, as we 


have said, to saying ina general way that He wills unbelief 
and sin without restrictio: 


n. This is the view of our master 
Abu’l-Hasan (al-Ash‘ari). 


“Others say: When we say of sin and unbelief that they 


happen, we say that Allah wills that they 
do not 





happen, but we 
that He wills unbelief and sin when we say 
that He has willed the | 
unbelief or sin”,? 

As regards the doctrine of the Mu‘tazi 
added tha 





rappening of this thing which is 


s, it may be 
hey did not reject the connection between Allah 
and evil in the sense of accidents, sickness, and so on. 
“Abbad3 however rejected even this connection,4 

Eastern Christianity also was interested in this question. 
tejected the connection between God and sin; yet it 
Maintained the government of God by taking it in the 
Sense of permission. 








It 


In case of evil there is permission 
(cvyy«pnois), and in case of good there is good pleasure 
(eb8oxéa), on the 
and angels. It 
sought, 


part of God. Free will was given to men 
is in will that the nature of evil must be 
not in a being that is evil by nature in opposition 
to God who is good by nature. So ¢ hristianity takes a 


middle position between Islam and Manichaeism. 


The 
chapter 


in which John of Damascus proves that God 
sainot be the cause of evil is followed by a chapter 
m"anichacism and dualism. It may be remembered 





gainst 
in this 
Fikh Akbar 1, 


1 
2 Usil, p. 145 59.; cf. p. 104 
3 Cf. Arnold, a/-Mu‘tazi 
4 
5 








Ash‘ari, Maka/ 
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connection that in Islam the Manichaean view was im 
um arbitrium.* 





puted to those who advocated the /ibe 
John has also illustrated the Christian view in two 
separate works, a dialogue between a Christian and a 
nd 





acen,* and a similar dialogue between a Christian 
aManichee.3 We may leave aside the latter here; the former 
may claim attention, as it contains some illustration of the 
present problem, the attitude of the two religions reg arding 








it, and their mutual relation. 

The Disputatio Christiani et Saracent, as tt is reproduced in 
vol. xcrv of Migne’s collection, differs from the Disputatio 
Saraceni et Christiani (as it is called in the different version of 
vol. xcv1) chiefly in that the two subjects touched upon in 
istenceand incarnation, and 








the formerare Christ, His pre-e 
also the question of evil and predestination, whereas in the 
latter these subjects are arranged in the opposite order. 
In this dialogue the Saracen requests the Christian to 
explain to him the cause of evil. The Christian rejects the 
view that this should be sought in God. No, it is to be 
sought in the co-operation between the devil’s influence 
and human weakness. Man’s choice of evil was possible 
‘on account of his free will, which allowed him to do good 
as well as evil. Here the Saracen teplies: “Are not the sun 
and the stars good? Yet you cannot make any of them’. 
The Christian answers that he speaks of human works 





only, and proceeds in his turn to ask questions. If good 
and evil are caused by God’s willing them, how should 
God punish evil? This would be unjust. 

The Saracen gives no answer to this question, butattac ks 
the problem from a different side. “You concede”, he 
says to the Christian, “that God creates the embryo in the 
womb. So God co-operates with adulterers and fornica- 
tors. Apply now your foregoing argument to yourself”. 





1 Supra, p. $7- 
2 Migne, Patrologia, vol. xcrv. col. 1585 599-5 
given in vol. xcvr. col, 
3 Migne, P. 


1319 59g. 


different redaction 








col. 1503 s99.; cf. vol. xevr. cole 
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The Christian answers: “No, God consumma 
Creation ina week. Ever since then the 





eneration of men, 








animals and plants goes on in an uninterrupted c 
Adam begat Seth, Seth be; 





at Enoch, and so on. Scripture 
doesnot say: Godcreated Seth, God created Enoch”. Th 
the Christian returns to the starting point, asking: “ 
if God says: Thou shalt not, does Hewillitornot”’? “No 
answers the Saracen, “else He would not have prohibited 





it”, Thereupon the Christian closes the discussion, saying: 
‘Lam happy to perceive that we 
God willeth not that we do evil”. 





gtee on this point, that 


Thelast point touches the question of willand command, 
and we have already seen' that the orthodox Muslim 
Solution is totally different from the opinion ascribed by 
John to the Saracen 

Attention may be paid to the resemblance between th 
idea of perpetual generation 4 


s brought forward by the 
Christian—in order to avoid all connections between God 
the Creator and this sinful world—and the idea of sawallud 
as taught by some Mu‘tazilite thinkers,? 

On the general question reference may be made to 








art. 6 of the Fikh Akbar 1m, and the commentary. 


Ad art. 8. The question of how Allah seated Himself on 
His throne (cf. sura vii. 52) has been mentioned several 
times,3 and it has been seen that the orthodox position 
Stadually turned half-way round. Here this tendency ap- 
Pears again. The Fikh Akbar r (art. 9) declares him a Aéfir 
who says that he knows not whether Allah is in Heaven or 
©n earth, i.e. who doubts His sitting on the throne. The 
Present article attacks the anthrc »pomorphic consequences 
Of this representation. al-Tahawi has the following article 
n this subject: “The throne and the chair are real in 
4ccordance with the description of them in the book of 
Allah. Yet He does not need the throne, nor what is less 





1 Supra, p. 126. 
2 Kitab al-Intisar, p. 76 sq.; al-Baghdadi, Uysal, pp. 137-9; Ibn 
zm, Kitab al-Fisal, v. $9 sq 3 Supra, § 115 $49» 127 
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ll that is above it and 


than the throne; He encompasses 
has made the knowledge of it inaccessible to His creature 
Here there is no description of, but merely allusion to, the 
sitting of Allah on His throne. The commentator on the 
Fikh Akbar reven goes so far as to distort the sense of art. 9 
of that creed by declaring him who associates with Allah 





the idea of a place to be a Aijir. 

We may here take leave of the question, which is highly 
illustrative of Muslim theology. The commentator of the 
present article emphasizes Allah’s being elevated above 
any need. Strangely enough, he then proceeds to give a 
lengthy description of throne and chair (kursi) which 
belongs wholly to popular theology and is based on early 





Semitic ideas: “Opinions regarding the throne differ. 
According to some it is a seat of light, according to others, 
the author of the Babr a/-Kalam,* it is a red hyacinth. 
al-Akbbar? says: Allah created 
a white peat] which is seven 


The author of the Dakd 


the preserved table from 
times longer than the distance between Heaven and earth, 


and He attached it to the throne. On it is written what 
shall happen till the day of resurrection. Ibn Abi Hatim in 
his comment and Abu’l-Shaikh in his Kitab a/-Izma 
have a tradition which goes back to Wahb ibn Munabbih, 
who says: Allah created the throne from His light, and 
the chair is attached to the throne, and all water is within 
the chair, and the water is on the back of the wind. Round 
river consisting of shining 














the throne are four rivers, 
pearls, a river of flaming fire, a river consisting of snow sO 
white that sight is dazzled by it, and a river of water. 
Angels stand at these rivers, praising God. The throne has 
tongues equal in number to the tongues ofall creatures and 
these praise God. Ibn Abi Hatim has a tradition 
which goes back to Ka‘b al-Ahbar: The heavens are, @ 
ured with the throne, like a lamp hanging between 
yand earth. Ibn Djarir,3 Ibn Mardawaih and Abu’l- 










1 Le. al-Nasafi (Abu’l-Mu‘in Maimin b. Muhammad). 
2 A work of which n ing more is known to me 


Tabari. 
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Shaikh have a tradition which goes back to Abi Dharr:* 
The Apostle of Allah said: O Aba Dharr, the seven 
Heavens are, as compared with the chair, as a ring thrown 
away in the desert. And the relation between the throne 
and the chair is as the relation between this desert and the 
ting. The same tradition is found also in al-Suyiti’s a/ 


Fai’a al-Saniya’’. 


es3 did not make a real distinc- 





Ad art. 9. The Mu‘tazil 
tion between All 





1’s speaking, His speech and the Kuran. 
Allah’s speaking to Moses was a single act. Neither His 





speech, nor the Kuran, had a deeper significance than this.4 
Neither did the orthodox make any real distinction be 
tween the speaking of Allah, His 





peech and the Kuran.s 
But here the ways of the parties separated, as the orthodo 
Considered the three as an eternal quality. 





The attitude of the Mu‘tazilites was inspired by their 
feat of admitting eternal qualities and of endangerin 
thereby the absolute unity of Allah. A glance at the con 


Sequences of the orthodox position is sufficient to shov 






he Fikh 
Akbar 11, art. 3, it is said that Moses heard Allah speaking, 
that this speech was uncteated, but that the reply of Moses 
Was created. Yet the report of the discourse as reproduced 
in the Kuran is the eternal Aa/am of Allah. Perhaps the 


that their fear was not wholly imaginary. In 








Whole situation was not very satisfactory to the orthodox 
themselves, But neither of the parties could drop the 
Connection between the Kuran and the speaking of Allah, 
hor that between His speaking and His speech. 

It is well known that some champions of orthodoxy 


1 al-Ghifari, the renowned saint 


2 Cf. with this description “The Ideas of the Western Semite 
cerning the Navel of the Earth” in Verhandelingen der Kon 
idemie van Wetenschappen, new series, vol. xvitt. No. 1, p. $4 599. 

3 CE. supra, p. 77 59g 

+ This was probably also the view of the Khiridjites; cf. al 
Ash‘ati, Magalit, i. 124, and Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, 1 
4943 Kitab al-Intisar, p. 57 

5 Cf. however, the subtle exposition of Taf 














ini, p. 79599 
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e even drawn the consequence which is rejected 
I ntification of the 





in the preser icle, 1 





recited Kuran with the eternal word of God;! and it must 
t this seems hardly different in nature from 
Moses with the 





be admitted t 





the identification of Allah’s s 
uncreated account of it in the Kuran. 
Apparently the attitude of Christianity regarding the 











e of the word of God has exercised an influence on 





natu 
1e Muslim position. 

The problem Christianity had to solve was closely akin 
to that which troubled Islam. For both religions the ques- 





tion was whether the highest revelations of the Godhead 
the incarnation of Christ and the communication of the 
divine action only, or manifesta 





Kuran—were signs ¢ 
tions of its own essence. 

Eastern Christianity, by the mouth of John of Damas- 
had proclaimed that the Son was not created but 
that He had proceeded from the Father, being époovews 
with Him. There was never a time when the Son was not; 
for the Son has come forth from the nature of the Father.3 








This coming forth (yévvnois) must, however, be kept 
apart from the idea of time; otherwise it would necessitate 
a change in the hypostasis of the Father. So “the eternal 





God creates His own word, perfect, without beginning, 
without end,’ yevvn7ds,® but dyévnros”’.? 

Christianity did not, however, identify the eternal word 
of God with the single “words”, nor with Scripture as 4 
whole. It distinguished \éyos from prjpara (Aeod). In 


this way® Christianity avoided the difficulty which faced 








1 The Hanbalites went far in this direction, cf. Taftazini, p. 82 
(De fide orthodoxa, 1. viii). 
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orthodox Islam in consequence of its identifying the 
alam of Allah with His speaking and with 





¢ Kuran. 

The Ash‘arites did what they could to establish a 
distinction between the speech of Allah and the Kuran. 
According to them! (1) the speech of Allah was different 
from His self; (2) Allah had one dalam only; (3) what was 
tevealed to Muhammad was a reflex (‘ibara) only of the 
kalam of Allah. What was in the copies of the Kuran was 
still farther from the ysifa of the Godhead, for otherwise, 
they argued, burning a copy of the Kuran would mean 
burning the speech of Allah; to which the orthodox te- 
plied that if the contents of the copies of the Kuran should 
not be identical with the speech of Alla 
be lacking among mankind.? 











the latter would 





Later orthodoxy tried to avoid the difficulty by as: 
afsi) of Allah.3 

The subject is mentioned again in connection with the 
divine qualities (art. 2 of the Fikh Akbar 11), Probably the 
idea of the pre-existence of the Kuran was supported by 
the popular representation of the pteserved table.* 








Suming a mental speech (& 





Ad art. 10, Something has been said on this subject in 
connection with our discussion of arts. 4 and 5 of the 
Fikkh Akbar 1.5 In the present article there is some develop- 
ment of thought, in so far as the hierarchy, ° corresponding 
to the historical sequence, is fixed. In art. 10 of the Fikh 
Akbar 1 an honorific epithet is added to each name. It 


might be surmised that the origin of these titles is to be 
sou 








ht in those idealizing tendencies to which also the 
hierarchic sequence is related. A comparison between 
arts. 4 and 5 of the Fikh Akbar 1 and the present article as 
Well as arts, 8-10 of the Fikh Akbar 11 and Tahawi’s ‘akjda 





1 Ibn Hazm, Kitab al-Fisal, iti. 5. 
2 Commentary on Fikh Akbar 1, p. 23. 
3. Taftazini, p. 82 
4 Supra, p. 55; Encyclopaedia of Islam, under Law mabfirg 
5 Supra, p. 109 59.3 cf. also Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, A 
Vi. $633 Kitab al-Intisar, p. 99. 

Supra, p. 110, note 1. 
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shows that, as a matter of fact, the original background, 
namely, the dissensions which pave rise to the Shi'ite and 





Khiridjite movements, vanishes in the course of time and 
that the hierarchic idea, which takes its place, tends tocover 
not only the Muslim community, but also other classes 
of beings. On this subject more will be said later. Here it 
may be sufficient to note that the hierarchic sequence was 
worked out in detail, as may be seen from ‘Abd a 








Kahir 
al-Baghdadi,? who enumerates seventeen classes of Com- 





panions and distinguishes between several ranks of the 
Followers. 

As to the historical sequence, al-Baghdadi says that his 
friends are of different opinions regarding the mutual 
precedence of ‘Ali and ‘Uthman. He adds that al-Ash‘ari 


put ‘Uthman in the third place and ‘Ali in the fourth, 





because he did not deem it allowable to deviate from 
parently that he 
tter as being the expression of divine 
the Faithful to love the 





the historical sequence.3 This means a 





considered the 1 








preference. The obligation « 














Companions is reflected in canonical Tradition.4 

Ad arts. 11, 12, Even after a reference to predestina 
tion, the author of the Wasiya thinks it not superfluous to 
say that the personal acts and convictions of man ate 
created by Allah. The emphasis laid on this point is due 





to the fact that this was one of the much debated theolog 
ions.5 Cf. further, infra, art. 15. 








cal quest 
In art. 12 emphasis is laid on Allah as the Creator. This 





idea also implied dogmatic difficulties as may be seen from 


att. 6 of the Fikh Akbar 1 and the commentary. 











Ad att. 13. In explanation of the practical importance 
of this article it may be borne in mind that Muslim com- 





ercial law is partially based upon the tendency to avoid 





x Chapter vim, Fikh Akbar n, art. ro. 
2 Usél al-Din, p. 289 sq. 





so Kitab al-Intisa 
b. 58 


3 Usil al-Din, p. 304; ¢ 97 54 
4 al-Tirmidhi, Man 


5 al-Ash‘a: 








, Makalit, i. 40 54.5 43 54-5 7 





+ 96, 108, 259 59g. 
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which resembles gambling. 
ain to narrow limits; the 
objects of commercial transactions must be present in the 


State in which they pass to the purchs 


two faults—usury and anythir 








This law therefore reduces ¢ 








er, chance being 
thus reduced to a minimum. The collections of canonical 
Traditic 
dency.* 


also contain numerous instances of this ten- 





Thus it is natural that all gain arising from unlawful 
transactions is severely condemned in Tradition. It is 
Stated in this literature that one characteristic of future 
senerations, which will reach the verge of depravation, is 
that they will be unscrupulous regarding the sources of 
£ain.* In opposition to this moral Iz 





xity it is emphatically 
asserted that Allah accepts alms only if they are given out 





Of honest gain.3 “The tradition to this effect”, s 
Nawawi, “belon; 





s to those traditions which are the 
foundations of Islam and the groundwork of t 





1e law. I 
have collected forty of these trad 


ions into a volume, in 





Which it is urged that e <penses should be met from hone 





Bain, other expenses being prohibited; that food, dr 





and clothes should be plainly in accord with the | 


uw, and 
tl 


tat whoever desires to pray to Allah should pay more 
{ttention to this than other persons.”4 





The accumulation of wealth which is mentioned in the 
Second place and declared to be 





awful was as delicate a 
uestion in early Islam as it was in early Christianity. In 
So far as these two religions breathe the spirit of Hellenism, 
they are 
turn t 





s unworldly as any religion ever can be; they 
heir backs on worldly ambition and wealth; they feel 
themselves in opposition to 





e lords of the world, to 
temporal power, and to all who enjoy authority and 
wealth. “It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
4 needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God.”5 ‘The Muslim Hell is full of “tyrants, haughty 








1 ChE 





landbook of Early N 
Bukhari, Buy‘, b. 7. 

3 Bukhari, Zaha, b. 7; Mu 
4 ili, 29 5 








Matthew xi 
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persons, kings and nobles”.! Characteristic in many 





respects is the following tradition: “Zaid b. Wahb relates 
: 


Rabadha, where he met Abi Dharr,? who 


lived there in exil 
are dwelling here? Abi Dharr answer 


that he passed 





He said to him: How is it that you 
1: 








I was in Syria 





c 








ith Mu‘awiya, when dissension arose between us re 
garding the verse of the Kuran: ‘As for those who 
her gold and silver without spending it in the way of 





Allah, proclaim to them a painful punishment’.3 Accord- 
ing to Mu‘ 
whereas I maintained that it referred to us as well as to 
them. On account of this dissension he wrote to ‘Uthman 





wiya this was said of the people of the book,4 





complaining of me. Thereupon the latter summoned me 


to Madina. When I arrived there people gathered around 





me in crowds, as if they had never seen me before. When I 
protested before ‘Uthman he said to me: You had bettet 
go away and live close by. This is the reason why I am 





for even if an Abyssinian were in authority 


staying here 


over me, I would obey 
On the authority of the same Abia Dharr rests the 





adition according to which the Apostle of Allah said: 
“Everyone who leaves gold or money at his death will be 
branded on account of it”. 


There are, however, other traditions, which rather 





doubtfully admit extenuating circumstances : “The Apostle 
of Allah said: Forlorn are the wealthy. People said: Ex- 
cept....He repeated: Forlorn are the wealthy. People 
said: Except....He repeated: Forlorn are the wealthy. 
People said: Except. .., till we feared that no restriction 





would be admitted. At 





st, however, he said: Except 


those who act thus and thus”.7 





1 Ahmad ibn Hanbal, iii. 13. 2 Supra, pp. 33, 4 
3 Sura ix. 34 

4 Who are mentioned indeed in the first half of the verse. 

5 Bukhari, Zakdf, b. 4. 

6 Ahmad ibn Hanbal, v. 168 

7 Ahmad ibn Hanbal, iii. 331. The last words must be imagined to 
have been accompanied by the gesture of throwing away. 
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This and similar t ions of the 





tions are i 
different turn which the appreciation of wealth was about 
to take in Islam. 


In the present article nothit 1e old attitude has 


been preserved 








the Leyden MS. of the 
ferent version of ar 


It has been seen above? tha 


Wasiya has a d 








Gain by know- 





+13 





t is lawful is allowed”’. 





ledge is allowed and acquiring of wh 





The second sentence requires no further comment, but 
the f 





t conveys a new idea. It may be said at once that 





this idea does not accord with the general opinion on this 
Subject. Yet it does not stand wholly by itself. Bukhari 
has the following tardjar 








the head of a well-known 
/idra:* “ According to Ibn ‘Abbas 
the Apostle of Allah said: The worthiest remuneration is 
On account of the Book of Allah. al-Sha‘bi3 said: The 
Only condition the teacher may make is that something 





tradition in his Kitab al-Idjara 


Shall be given him and this he may accept. al-Hakam4 


Said: I never heard of the remuneration of the teacher 








being resented. al-Hasan accepted ten dirham, Ibn Sitin® 


had no objection to executors being remunerated and 
Said: People used to say that the objectionable practice 
Was to bribe an arbiter; and it was customary to accept 
Payment for valuing” 





It is evident from this heading that respectable authori 
tes of early Islam made no objections to teaching the 
Kuran for payment. According to al-Kastallani, this 
Opinion was the prevalent one. But with regard to 
teaching in general the opposite tendency prevailed as may 
appear from the following data. There is a tradition on the 
authority of ‘Ubada ibn al-Saimit? which runs: “I had 
taught some of the ah/ al-suffa® to write and to read the 


Kuran, One of them presented me with a bow. Ithought: 








3 The tradi: aiba. 
5 al-Basri 


One of the earliest Com 





ist (} 728 





anions. 


of the Muhadjirs 





The poorest 
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It is not money and I can use it in the holy war; I shall go 
and consult the Apostle of Allah. I did so and told him 
what I thought about it. He answered: Accept it, if you 


like to wear a collar of fire”. 








In his desctiption of the duties of the teacher al- 


azali says: “His second duty is to imitate the example 
of the lawgiver (may Allah bless him and give him peace), 








so he shall not ask wages in exchange for his knowledge, 
on or gratitude; but he must teach 
gratuitously and with a view to spiritual profit”.? 


In the same way professors in the universities of Mecca 


nor aim at remuneta 





and Cairo do not receive a fee from their pupils, nor arc 


they appointed at a fixed tipend. They may, however, 





receive presents from their pupils, as well as subventions 





from the funds intended for this purpose.3 


Ad art. 14. This article starts from the same conception 
us arts, 2 and 3, and is similarly directed against the 


10 effaced the sharp distinction which, 





Khiridjites, 





according to the orthodox view, exists between faith and 


unbelief, between the Faithful and the infidel. The present 





article is a mitigation of the orthodox view, in so fat a8 





vhasizes the du 





the Faithful to perform good 





works. On the orthodox views regarding this subject 





ipra, p. 


Ad art. 15. This article returns to the subject of pre- 
destination which was touched upon in arts. 6, 11, 12; it 
cannot be said that the Ws 
ny more than the Fikh Akbar 1. 


iya is a good composition, 








Yet this article is not metely a repetition; it treats of the 


psychological side of predestination, that is, the question 


; Ibn Madja, T 





1 Aba Dawid, Buya‘, b. 5 
2 Ibya’, i 
3 Snouck Hu 
(Verspreide Geschri 





, Een rector der Mekkaansche universi: 
m1. 110 sg.). Lane, M. 
221, erroneously connects the fact that the students of the Azhar do 
zing to the 


, Ps 39 


mers and Customs, P 








not pay for the instruction they receive with their bel 


poorer cla: 
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of how far this doctrine is consistent with any real action 
on the part of man; at the same time it combats several 
divergent view 





Those who attributed to man the faculty 
of acting before the time of the act were the Kadarites and 
the Mu‘tazilites as well as some of the Sk 





‘ites (Rawilfid).} 
How far some of the Kadarites went in this direction may 
be seen from the statement that the faculty to act was 
identified with “health and soundness of the limbs”. 
Further, there were differences of opinion in all shades of 
doctrine from this conception to that of the rigid pre- 
destinarians who attributed scarcely any activity to man.3 
A very ample discussion of all these views is to be found 
in the Kitab a/-Fisa/ of Ibn Hazm;4 and the treatment of the 
question of free will by al-Ghazali in the Kit 


Of his Ijya’s is unrivalled in Muslim literature. 





The commentary on the Fikh Akbar 1° first combats the 
views of the Kadarites, then those of the Djabrites, who 
Say that the activity of man is not real, but only a meta- 





phorical expression. ‘I 


K 


belongs to Allah, and that this consists in bringing forth 
the faculty 





writer then says that Abi 
anifa formulated the view that the creation of every act 








in man.7 Thereupon the commentator touches 





Upon the differences of opinion between his friends, the 
Maturidites, and the Ash‘arites, regarding ésti 





Cording to the Ash‘arites the measure of istit 





1 which is 
Sufficient for evil deeds is not sufficient for good ones, 
This, says the commentator, comes neat to djabr, and, in 
consequence of this, the Ash‘arites admit that man is 
Overburdened by the divine law (al-taklif fawka al-taka). 
The latter doctrine was naturally rejected by the Mu‘- 
tazilites. al-Ghazali combats them in his Résd/a Kudsiya,8 








1 al-Ash‘ari, M, i. 43, 72 5q.5 1 
2 al-Ash‘ari, op 433 al-Makeizi, Kii 
view to Thumama ibn al-Ash 


3 Makélat, i. 43, 72 59., 96, 








» li. 247, ascribes this 














5 iv. 220 sag. 6 P. 10 59g 


8 Iya’, i. 105; cf, also Fakhr al-Din al-I 
Ku 


Infra, p. 191. 





ary on the 








5, and Ibn Hazm, K 
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and maintains that Allah is free to demand from His 
creatures the performance of works which are beyond 
their power 
Finally, it m 
the idea of kash does not appear 





be remarked that in the present article 








Ad art. 16. This article is directed against the Shi‘a and 
the Khawaridj, who rejected the wiping of sandals as a 


substitute for the washing of the feet, since sura v. 8 





ordered that feet should be washed, no mention being made 





of sandals. Husain ibn ‘Ali is represented to have said that 
he never saw the Prophet practising the minor rite after 





the revelation of sura v. 
that the children of Fatima do not wipe their sandals or 


3? hence arose the proud claim 


their headgear.3 

In opposition to this, canonical Tradition affords 
evidence for the Prophet’s practising the wiping of 
sandals even after the revelation of sura v. 8;4 on this 
evidence is based the orthodox opinion that the wiping of 
sandals when on travel and at home is allowed in any 
case; women who choose to stay at home, as well as the 
lame who cannot travel, are excused from washing theit 





feet for twenty-four hours.5 

The time during which the minor rite may be continued, 
as indicated in the present article, is that which is allowed 
by all the madbhab’s, except that of Malik, which rejects 
any limit of time.® 

It will have been remarked that the present article goes 
farther than the four madbhab’s, which declare the minor 
rite to be allowed, whereas the article makes it obligatory. 
gant at first sight. Even the 











This may seem extrava 
commentator has recourse to an exegetical licence in order 





1 Cf. infra, Chapter vitt, Fikh Akbar 
Corpus luris..., ed. Griffini, No. 60. 

3 Corpus Iuris..., No. 61. 

4 Handbook of Early Muhammadan Tradition, p. 262 a. 

5 al-Nawaw 

6 al-Naw 


1, art. 6 





i. 3445 





sara, b. 71 





Tirmidhi, Tab 
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to bring the author’s « 





inion into conformity with his 


f 
own. “Obligatory”, he says, “has here the meaning of 





“believed to be allowed’; the w iping of sandals is allowed, 
but it is obli 








atory to believe that it is allowed.” We have 


lam and to 
the Khiridjites, later orthodoxy interpreted some tradi 
tions in a similar way 





Seen above that, in contradistinction to early 








We have no reason to follow this 


interpretation, especially as the article admits of a literal 
explanation 





In the Fikh Akbar 1, art. 12, the wiping of sandals is 








called sunna; this term is explained in the commentary by 





the words: “This means that the permission to practise 
the wiping of sandals is based upon common usage”. This 


interpretation is wrong; it takes summa in the sense of the 





Practice of Muhammad and the community, whereas the 


term is used here in the sense of “recommended”, the 


Second of the so-called five categories of act 
Nawawi, who died in A.p. 1278, discl 








Ses to us} t 





SC 
‘djma* declared the wiping of sandals to be allowed. 

So the interpretation of this action appears to have 
Passed through three stages in the course of centuries, 


being declared obligatory at the time when it was in sharp 


©pposition to the opinions of the Shi‘ites and Khiri- 





djites ; recommended at the time when the violent debates 
Werte over; allowed at the time when the data of the sacred 
texts were interpreted with cool heads. According to al- 
Nawawi the schools did not agree on the question of 
whether wiping or washing 


Sk 








was to be preferred. The 
‘ites held washing in higher esteem because this was 
the original form of the rite, and so did many of th 
Companions, such as ‘Umar, his son ‘Abdallah, and Ab 
Aiyib al-Ansari. Many of the Followers, on the other 
hand, preferred wiping; as did al-Sha‘bi, al-Hakam and 


Hammad. To Ahmad ibn H 
as 





é 
a 











anbal two opinions are 





tibed. According to the one he preferred wiping 





4ccording to the other he had no predilection for either, 


1 P. 19 2 Supra, p. 104 
3 Commentary on Musli 














































































































































160 THE WASIYAT ABI HANIFA 
al-Tahawi in his ‘akjda* avoids giving a definite opinion 
and adheres to the wiping of sandals when on travel and 


at home, in accordance with Tradition. 





The materials accessible to us in the collections of 
canonical traditions do not appear to contain any oral 
utterance by Muhammad regarding the practice itself; 
they simply mention that Muhammad wiped his sandals.? 





As to the time of twenty-four hours for those at home and 
three days and nights for travellers, it is ascribed to 
Muhammad as a tule laid down by him on his travels.3 
The author of the present article bases the obligatory 
force of the tradition on the fact that in this case it is 
nearly mutandtir. By this term are denoted reports which 
bear the clear stamp of veracity upon them, so that they 
are generally recognized and cannot be doubted.4 
Further, the shortening of the sa/at and the breaking of 
the fast while travelling are called a rukhsa, as mentioned 
in the Kuran. As has been seen from the note on art. 16, 
the Leyden MS. of the Wasiya reads hak thabit. This is not 





1 simple variant, for rvkhsa means a softening of the law 
by divine favour, whereas faks thabit means an estab- 
lished right. Even if this variant reading had not been 


preserved, we should know from Tradition that opinions 








on the shortening of the sa/at5 and the breaking of the 
fast when on a journey were divided, especially on the 
latter point. Traditions state that on the journeys of 
Muhammad and his Companions some fasted, and others 
sting, without animosity on either side.© In a 





gave up { 
well-known tradition, however, Muhammad says: “It is 
not a token of piety to fast on journeys”.7? Anothet 
adition is in line with the present article, recommending 
1 Art. 16. 
2 Muslim, T 
3 Muslim, Taddr 
“All. 


are omitted hi 








enough these tradition 





85 5g. Curior 





they will be found in Chapter rx. 


Mubamma 


Tradition, under Travels 





6 Muslim, Siyam 
7 Muslim, § 


89, go. 
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that use should be made of the permission (rukhsa) 
Stanted to men by Allah. 


There was, however, a group that went much farther. 
In one tradition it is 





said that Muhammad on hearing 
that some people fasted when travelling called them sin- 
hers (‘usa?), repeating this word twice.? And ina tradition 
preserved by Ahmad ibn Hanbal3 fasting on journeys is 
called a sin as great as Mount ‘Arafat. 

al-Nawawi* states that the majority of the doctors think 
it allowed to fast on journeys and that this fasting is valid, 
but that some of the Zahirites held the opposite opinion, 
There is a further difference of opinion on the question 
whether fasting or breaking the fast is to be preferred, 
According to Abii Hanifa, Malik and al-Shafi_ fasting is 
to be preferred, unless it should be harmful or accom- 
Panied by apparent difficulties. Ahmad ibn Hanbal and 
other respectable authorities, on the other hand, say that 
breaking the fast is to be preferred in any c 





All this shows that on the question of the breaking of 


the fast when on travel there was nearly as much variety 





Of opinion as on the question of the wiping of sandals. 
We may conclude from the materials available to us that 
the relaxations granted by the law were considered by 
Some as concessions to human weakness, which it was 
better not to make use of. Accordiig to others, however, 
they were positive commands, which had to be taken in 
their literal sense. It is not surprising that this was the 
Opinion of some of the Zahirites and of Ahmad ibn Hanbal. 

Possibly the opinion of the latter was also based upon 
the general idea that the yoke of Islam is light, a principle 
that finds expression in several traditions in which Mu- 
hammad warns | 








Companions not to overburden the 











Aithful ;5 this has its scriptural basis in sura iv. 33: “Ye 
who believe. . . kill not yourselves”. 

1 Muslim, Siyam, trad. 94. 2 Muslim, Siydm, trad. 91 

3 Musn i. 71 4 Commentary on Muslim, ii 

5, Bukhari, Maghazi, b. 60; Abkam, b. 22; Muslim, A 
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wa ¢ 1M 
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It may further be observed that the common orthodox 
views on the wiping of sandals and on the breaking of the 
fast when on travel run parallel also in this respect, that 
in the course of time the preference for the relaxations 


passed through the stages of obligation, recommendation 














and permission, and ended in being considered less me: 
torious than the severer practice. 


Ad art. 17. Here again we find that an article of faith 
has passed into the collections of Tradition. Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal: has a tradition on the authority of ‘Ubida ibn 
-Samit, in which the latter says to his son: “I heard the 
Apostle of Allah say: The first thing Allah created was the 
pen. Then He said: Write, and it wrote at that moment 








all that was to happen till the day of resurrection. O my 
son, if thou diest without believing this, thou goest to 
Hell”. In al-Tirmidhi’s collection? the same tradition 
occurs in a slightly different form. 

In this tradition it is supposed that the pen is pre- 
stent, as is also the case in the wording of the present 
article. Pre-existence is a feature which the pen has in 
common with other entities.3 Of later traditions on the 


€ 





pen it may be sufficient to translate one item from the 
commentary on the present article. al-Baihaki hands down 
a tradition on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbis, according to 


which the Prophet said: “The first thing Allah created was 





the pen. Then He created the throne and the chair, then 4 
preserved table from a white pearl; its upper and nether 
surfaces were of white hyacinth, its pen was light and its 
writing was light. Allah looks towards it every day two 
hundred and sixty times; at every look He creates and 
causes life and death, He elevates and humbles, He raises 
some and brings others low”. This may be calleda specimen 
of post-canonical Tradition. 
The subject of predestination, to which the present 
IV. 317 
2 Tafsir 
Cf 
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article is akin, has also been touched upon in arts. 6, 7 
Tt, 15,7 


Ad - See supra, p. 117 5qg. To what has been 
Said there it may be added that in Tradition the punish- 





ment in the tomb is never mentioned expressly in con- 


hection with the Faithful. It occurs either in a general 
way, ¢. 





g. in the traditions in which it is enumerated amongst 
| } < 
the things against which an isti‘ad 





a must be spoken,? or it 
18 represented as a punishment for special sins.3 In the 
Fikh Akbar 11, art. 23, there is mentioned in addition the 
Ptessure (daghta) of the tomb, and this, together with the 





Punishment, is there called real for all infidels and for 
Some sinners among the Faithful. The commentator on the 
Present article cites the following passage from the Bahr 


| al-Kalam:4 “Regarding the Faithful two things are pos- 
Sible; if he has been obedient, he will be exempt from the 
punishment of the tomb; he will have to suffer the pressure 
only. If he has been a sinner (‘ds7), he will suffer the 
Punishment of the tomb as well as the pressure; but the 
punishment will cease on the next Friday and it will not 
teturn before the day of resurrection. If he dies on a 
Friday ot in the night before a Friday, the punishment and 
the pressure will last one hour only and the punishment 
will not return before the day of resurrection”. Then the 
author goes on to cite the Khizdnat al-Riwayat:5 “Tf the 
dead man be an infide 1, his punishment will last till the day 





Of tesurrection, and will be suspended only on Fridays and 
during Ramadan”, 


In canonical Tradition it is stated that whosoever dies 


©n a Friday will be exempted from the punishment of 
the tomb.6 





t Cf, Fikh Akbar 11, art. 5, where it is said that God’s writing on 


the preserved table is of a descriptive nature only 








7,2 Numerous instances; cf. Han Muhammad 
radition, p. 115 b, at the top. 

3 Cf. supra, p. 118 4 P. upra, p. 148 
5 


A work of which nothing more is 
Tirmidhi, Dj 
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Adart. 19. For the purpose of interrogation and punish- 
ment the 7#) of the dead is reunited to his body.* 

In the present article the interrogation of the dead by 
Munkar and Nakir is said to be based on Tradition. 
Regarding this statement it may be remarked that, so far 
as I see, Munkar and Nakir—the source of the names is 
obscure—are mentioned only once in the collections of 
Tradition, namely, in al-Tirmidhi, Kitab al- 








canonic 
Djand’iz, b. Jo. The interrogation of the dead by two 
anonymous angels, on the other hand, is a conception 
familiar to that literature.? Obviously the names do not 
belong to the early stock of canonical Tradition; they 
begin to appear only towards the close of its formation. 
A further point is, that in some of the traditions only 
one angel is mentioned, not two;3 there is even a tradition 
in which no interrogator is mentioned at all. Apparently 
the original form from which the conception was de- 
veloped was that the interrogation in the tomb took 
place by one angel. Among the traditions belonging to 
this early stage is the following :5 “The Apostle of Allah 
said: When man has been laid in his tomb, if he be faith- 
ful, his work (that is, his prayer and his fasting) is at his 
side. Then the angel approaches from the side where his 








prayer is, but this will push him back. Then the angel 
approaches from the side of his fasting, but this will 
likewise push him back. Then the angel will call him, 
saying: Sit upright. When he is sitting upright, the angel 
will ask him: What do you say about this man? The dead: 
Whom do you mean? The angel: Muhammad. ‘The dead: 
I witness that he is the Apostle of Allah. The angel: How 
do you know that you have understood this? The dead: 











1 Cf, Fikh Akbar n, art 

2 Cf. Handbook of Early Mubammadan Tr 
Grave. 

3 Musl 1. 163; Ahmad ibn Hanbal, iv. 150. 

4 Ahmad ibn Hanbal, vi. 354 5g 

5 Ahmad ibn Hanbal, vi. 352. Other traditions of this type at¢ 
Aba I 39 b; Ahmad ibn Hanbal, iii. 233, 3465 al 


Tayali 








a, in voce 





ition, p. 8 


im, Iman, tra 
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I witness that he is the Apostle of Allah. The angel: In 
this confession you have lived, in this you have died, in 
this you will be raised from the dead. If the dead be an 
infidel or a sinner, the ang 





proaches him without 
hindrance. Then he makes him sit upright and interro- 
gates him in the same wa 





+ On the question regarding 
Muhammad the dead will answer: I do not know, I have 
heard people say something concerning him and this [have 
tepeated. The angel: In this you have lived, in this you 
have died, in this you will be raised from the dead. Then 
a beast in the tomb bearing a whip, the knot of which is 
a coal like a camel’s eye, will be allowed to beat him 
as long as it please Allah, without any pity, this beast 
being deaf”. The traditions in which two angels are 
mentioned apparently represent the second stage.' Pos- 
sibly the development from one into two angels is due to 
the idea of the two guardian angels who accompany every 
man. This surmise is supported by the fact that the 
Karramites taught the identity of Munkar and Nakir with 
the guardian angels.? 

It is only in the thir 
appear, 





stage that the names of the angels 
According to al-Idji,3 the Mu‘tazilites denied the 
interrogation of the dead by Munkar and Nakir. 


Ad att, 20. Some traditions coricerning the creation of 
Paradise and Hell are to be found in Aba Dawid, Suna, 
b, 22; they are, however, of no value for the understanding 
of the question which is treated in the ptesent article, 
Namely, the present and the everlasting existence of 


, ; 
Paradise and Hell. We have seen above‘ that t 
comt 





e view 
bated here is that of Djahm ibn Safwan, who main- 
‘ained that Paradise and Hell would v anish, so that Allah 


Would be as lonely in the end as He had been in the 








« Bukhari, Djand’iz, b. 68, 87; Muslim, Djanna, trad. 70; Nasi’i, 
Djani?iz, b. 110; Abmad ibn’ Hanbal, iii. 3 54 
al-Baghdadi, Usiil al-Din, f 
P. 269 sg. 


121; cf. also Kitab al-Intisar, p. 168 











3 F 
4 P. 
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It is also stated that the Hishamites, the 





beginnin, 
Dirarites, the Djahmites and a section of the Kadarites 
denied the existence of Paradise and Hell in the orthodox 
sense; according to them, Adam’s abode was a garden 
somewhere on the earth, whereas orthodox Muslim 
theology knows a heavenly Paradise only.? Yet these 
sects} did not deny the reality of reward and punishment 
in Paradise and Hell; these abodes would be created by 
Allah at the time “of the separation of the two groups” 
but for a time only. According to the orthodox view, on 
the other hand, the throne and the chair, the table and the 
pen, Paradise and Hell with their inhabitants, the spiritual 
es, will not vanish; according to al-Tahawi,’ they 





bei 
also are pre-existent. 

Those who combated the orthodox view referred to a 
verse from the Kuran:® “Everything will vanish, except 
the face of Allah”. al-Kastallani? explains this verse in the 
following way: The face of Allah means His essence. All 





things besides His essence are contingent; all that is 
contingent vanishes, and, as compared with His essence, 
is non-existent. 

In this way al-Kastallini suggests the complementary 
idea, that Paradise and Hell will preserve the kind of 
reality that is proper to the whole creation. ® Similarly, one 
of the commentators cited by Molla Husain? says that the 





term “non-being” (ma‘dam), which must be applied to 
created things, refers to their essence (dhdt), without 
impairing their existence (wadjid). 

It appears from this that orthodox Islam seeks to make 


1 al-Ash‘arl, Makdlat, i. 148 sg., 164, 279; cf. Fakhr al-Din al- 
Riazi, v. 8 59.3 vi. 244; Ibn Hazm, Kitab sal, iv. 81 Sq. 
al-Baghdadi, Usd, p. 237; al-Makei ii. 347; cf 
r al-Din al-Razi, v. 3 
3 Cf. also al-Idji, p. 254 599. 
mmentary on Fikh Akbar 1, p. 28; Fakhr al-Din, iv. 943 Ibo 





also 














tab al-Fisal, v. 42 599. 


6 Sura xxviii. 88 





the commentary, p. 24 
8 Cf. also Abu’l-Muntaha on Fikh Akbar 1, p. 





9 P. 
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a real distinction between essence and existence, just as 
was done by the angelic doctor on behalf of Christian 
dogmatics.' On this point the Mu‘tazilites held the 
Opposite view.? According to them the non-being was a 
thing (a/-ma‘dim shai’). Their scriptural argument was 
sura xxii, 1: “O ye men, fear your Lord, for the quake of 
the Hour will be a tremendous thing”. Here, the Mu‘- 
tazilites said, the Hour, though not actually existing, is 
called a thing. Consequently the non-being is a thing and 
it is not necessary that Paradise and Hell should actually 
exist in order to be called things. The absence of discrimi- 
nation between essence and existence « 





the part of the 
Mu‘tazilites is apparently connected with the process of 
€vaporation that left little of the Islamic eschatology 





unimpaired, so that al-Maturidi is said to have exclaimec 





How trifling is resurrection in the opinion of the Mu‘tazi- 
lites who say that it is found among us, though its terrors 
do not appear”.3 


On eternal reward and punishment cf. infra, PE 
268, 





Ad art. 


eschatology occurs in the Kuran in several passages, of 
which the following may be mentioned, Sura xxi. 48: 
“And just balances will We set up for the day of the 
tesurrection, so that no soul will be wronged in any way; 
and if a work were but the weight of a grain of mustard- 
Seed, We would bring it forth to be weighed: and our 
teckoning will suffice”. Sura ci. 5: “Then as to him 
whose balances are heavy—his shall be a life that shall 
please him well; and as to him whose balances are ght, 
his dwelling place shall be the lowest pit of Hell”. Closely 
Parallel to this verse is sura xxiii. 104 sg. Further, sura 








. The idea of weighing in connection with 





XVIi. Tos: “They are those who believed not in the signs 
of their Lord, or that they should even meet Him, Vain, 


1 Rougier, La scolasti. 





ue, PP. 124 $995 459 599. 
nentary on Fikh Akbar 1, p. 28 s¢ 
kh Akbar 


Comr 





Commentary on Fikh 
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therefore, are their works; and no weight will We allow 
them! on the day of resurrection”. And sura vii. 7: “The 
day shall be just; and they whose 








weighing on tha 
balances are heavy, these are they who shall be happy; but 
they whose balances are light, these are they who have lost 
their souls”. 
Apart from 
said that man’s acts or scrolls will be weighed on the day of 


sura xxi. 48, in none of these verses is it 





resurrection, Probably the persons themselves are meant, 
and as a matter of fact the verses mentioned have been 
taken in this sense. al-Tabari in his commentary on sura 
even the 





vii. 7 cites a tradition which asserts that on that day 
tallest person, when placed on the balance, will not equal 
a fly’s wing in weight. This explanation is also mentioned 
by al-Baidawi. The idea of the weighing of the dead was 





familiar to Egyptian religion. 
‘The prevalent idea in connection with the balance has, 
however, become this, that the books in which the acts of 


man have been written are thrown in the balances,? “The 








on belief is that the scrolls on which the acts are 





comr 
written will be weighed in a balance which is provided 
with a needle and two platforms. All creatures will gaze 





on it, as it proceeds with equity and dismisses excuses; 
when it interrogates them concerning their acts, they will 
confess them with their tongues and bear witness to them 
in their limbs. This conception is corroborated by the 
tradition according to which man will be conducted to the 
balance; then nine and ninety seals3 to his debit will be 
opened, each of them as long as sight reaches. Thereupon 
a note to his credit will be brought forth, containing 
the two phrases of the confession of faith. Then the seals 
will be laid on one platform, and the note on the other; 
the seals will rise and the note will outweigh them.’”* 





1 Le. theit persons 
2 Fikh Akbar m1, art 
the Wasiya, p. 25. 
3 CE. infra, p. 174. 
4 Baidawi on sura vii. 7; cf. Ahmad 


; Tirmidhi, as cited in the commentary 09 





n Hanbal, Musnad, ii. 215+ 
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The tertor of the moment of weighing is described in 
the following tradition: “One day ‘A’isha wept the 
thought of Hell. When Muhammad asked her the cause of 
her weeping, she answered: I was thinking of Hell. Will 
you remember your wives on the day of resurrection? 











The Apostle of Allah answered: In three places man v 
think of himself only: at the balance, when he is longing 
to know whether his weight will be light or heavy; at the 
teading of his book, when it will be said: Read his two 
books, as he will be anxious to know whether his book 
will be given into his right hand or into his left one, or 


behind his bac k; and at the bridge 
Sides of him”, 





when Hell is on both 


In this tradition Muhammad is not yet represented as 


Powerful protector on the day of resurrection. In another 
tradition? the 


balance is expressly mentioned as a place 
where 


1 Muhammad will make use of his intercession: 
Anas said: I besought the Prophet of Allah to intercede 
on my behalf on the day of resurrection. He said: I shall be 


>usy with mankind. I asked: Where shall I meet you on 
that day? He 


the bridge.3 
He answered 
1£T do not 
I shall be at 


answered: Look for me in the first place at 
Isaid: And if I do not meet youat the bridge? 
Then I shall be at the balance. Iasked; And 
meet you at the balance? He answered: Then 
the basin. I shall not miss these three stations 
On the day of resurrection”, 
It is well known that Oriental eschatology is the reflex 
Primeval events.4 Even the eschatology of 








of 





lam, 
Which comes last among the Semitic religions, has pre- 
Setved traces 

balance, 
which st; 
Nothing 


of this pattern. One of the instances is the 
Bukhari and Muslim have preserved a tradition 
ates that Allah’s hand is full and liberal, that 
can exhaust it, day or night: “Knowest thou 


Aba Dawid, Suuna, b. 
hmad ibn Hanbal, iii, 178. 
On the bridge, cf. IV Esde 
orld, Jan. 1932, p. 43 s99.; Sale, Pre 
4 CE Guakel, Schipfung und Chaos in 
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what He has spent since He created the heavens and the 
earth? Yet what was in His hand was not exhausted, His 


throne was on the water and with His other hand He held 
1 





the balance, raising and lowering 

This tradition, as al-Nawawi remarks, contains the 
symbol of the divine decrees. I am not acquainted with 
other traditions regarding this pre-existent balance. Prob- 





ably it was of cosmic dimensions, like the throne and the 
eschatological balance. The balance is described in the 
Kitab Abwal al-Kiyama? as follows: “It is said on the 
authority of Ibn ‘Abbis, that the Apostle of Allah said: 
On the day of resurrection the balance will be set up. 
Each of its arms will have the length of the distance be 

tween East and West. The platform will be as large as the 
earth in its length and breadth. One of its platforms will be 
to the right of the throne, and this is the platform of goc rd 
works; the other will be to the left of the throne, and this 
is the platform of evil works. The tops of the balances (?) 
are like the tops of mountains, being filled with the 
good and evil works of men and djinn, on a day of which 
the length will be fifty thousand years”. According to 
the description given by al-Ghazili,3 the platform to the 
right of the throne is all light, the other all darkness. In 














this connection it may be remembered that in Egyptian 
religion also the balance was an entity representative of 
cosmic order. 

From the tradition just translated it appears that side 
by side with the ideas of the weighing of persons and of 
books there was a third interpretation, namely, that acts 
will be weighed. Inart. 21 of the Filkh Akbar 1 it is the acts 
of man that are weighed. This is also stated in the tradi- 
“Works will be weighed, 





tion mentioned by al-Tirmidhi: 
1 Bukhari, Tawhid, b. 19; cf. Tafsir, sura xi, b. 2; Muslim, Zakét, 
trad. 37 
2P. 
3 al-Durra al-fakbira, p. 25 
4 As cited in the commentary on the Waslya, p. 25; cf. also Fakht 
al-Din, iii. 18 





cf. the commentary on the Wasiya, p. 26, 
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not man himself; his work, not his person, will be weighed, 
and the work of the Muslim will shine as light, as the light 
of the sun and the moon; the work of the infidel will be 


like the darkness of night”. 





There is, however, a view that a balance will not be set 
up for the infidels, and that their works will not be weighed 
at all;' according to al-Ghazili, two classes of people are 
exempt from the weighing of works, namely, those whose 





works are merely evil, and those who are guiltless, The 
first of these classes will be thrown straightway into the 
fire; the second class will straightway enter Paradise. ‘The 
balance is set up only for those whose works are partly 
good and partly evil.? 

A third class which is exempt from the trial of the 





balance is the class of sufferers. This exempt 
mentioned by al-C 
mentary on sura xxxix, 13: “According to Tradition the 
balances will be set up on the day of resurrection for the 
People of prayer, alms, and pilgrimage; by the balances 


their wages will be fixed and paid tothem. Butno balances 
will be s 


on is not 





hazali, but by al-Baidawi in his com- 





set up for the sufferers (¢h/ a/-ba/a’), their wages will 
be paid out to them at once, and this will make people who 
Were prosperous in the world wish that their bodies had 
been cut by scissors”. Possibly the Mu‘tazilites and other 
Philosophers may have raised objections to such concep- 
Hons. Both al-Ghazili and the commentator of the present 
Cteed bring forward an argument to meet the objection 
that works, being accidentia (‘arad), cannot be weighed. 
The commentator confines himself to the remark that it is 
Possible for Allah to give works such a form of existence 
that they can be perceived by the senses. al-Ghazali’s 
atgument is as follows: works, being accid 








ntia, cannot be 
Weighed in the sensual way; consequently the balance 


Must belong to the spiritual world or malak 


iit. He rejects 
the allegori 





al interpretation.3 The Karramites avoided the 
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difficulty in a different way: works, being accidentia, would 
be transformed by Allah into substances (adjsdm) and as 
such be capable of being weighed.* 








st day occurs 





The idea of works being weighed on the 


also in Persian religion:? “Arta Viraf, 5, a vu que RaSna 
tient une balance d’or a la main dans laquelle il pése les 
actions des hommes piecux et celles des impies”’.3 
Another interpretation is the allegorical one. al- 
Baidawi explains the term “the weighing” (sura vii. 7) by 
“judgment”. Andal-Tabati, in his commentary, reproduces 
a tradition on the authority of Mudjahid in which the 
balance mentioned in sura xxi. 48 is called an allegory 
(mathal); this explanation is justified by a reference to the 
fact that the terms “weighing” and “reality” are also 








explained in a sense other than the literal. 





Ad art. 22. The sequence of the different eschatological 
scenes differs in the descriptions. In the present creed the 
sequence is: the balance—the reading of the book—tesut- 
rection and retribution—the meeting with Allah—intet 
cession. In the Fikh Akbar 1 it is: intercession—the 
balance—the basin—redress of griefs. In al-~Tahiwi’s 
‘akida it is: resurrection—retribution—account of sins 








reading of the book—the bridge—the balance. 

In the systematic treatises on eschatology in latet 
literature there is, in some measure, a more uniform 
sequenc 

Besides sura xvii. 15, which is cited in the present 
article, there are other passages in the Kuran referring to 
the books in which the acts of man are recorded. Suta 
Ixxxiv. 7 runs as follows: “He in whose right hand his 
book shall be given shall be reckoned with in an easy 
reckoning, and shall turn back, rejoicing, to his kindred. 
But he whose book shall be given him behind his back, 
shall invoke destruction, but at the fire shall he burn”- 











al-Baghdadi, Uysal, p. 245. 
2 Sale, Preliminary Discourse, p. 118 54. 
N. Séderblom, La vie future, p. 96. 
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According to al-Baidawi the words “behind his back’ 
have the meaning of “into his left h and”’, as the left hand 
of the wicked will be tied behind his back. In the parallel 
Passage, sura xix. 19-26, the righteous rec 
in the ri 





ive their book 
ight hand, the wicked in the left. The two views 
are harmonized in a tradition, according to which the 
sinner’s hand will be passed through his breast, which 
will be pierced for this purpose by an angel.t Later 
eschatology distinguishes, however, three classes of people 
who are made to give account on the last day 








hose who 


teceive their book in their right hand; these are they who 
Shall be 


class cor 





reckoned with in an easy reckoning; the second 
nsists of the sinners who receive their book into 
their left hand; these are they who shall be severely 
reckoned with; the third class consists of those who receive 


their book behind their ba 
to Hell,? 








k; they are the infidels, who go 


This final stage is due not only to the tendency to take 
the expressions of the Kuran on this subject literally, it 
also represents an aspect pecul 
48 compared with the Kuran. The latter describes two 
absolutely o posite groups on the day of resurrection— 
the blessed and the damned. Muslim theology, as we have 
Seen above,3 tends to mitigate the punishment in Hell fos 
those who, thoug 
tendency 
Purgatos 


ar to Muslim theology, 





h sinners, have not lost their faith. ‘This 
corresponds to the introduction of the idea of 


(e8tory, which brought about some changes in escha- 
tology ‘ 





Apart from the one just mentioned we have found 
in connection with the balance;4 the third and 
Most important will be discussed later, in connection with 
art, 27 

Particulars of the books mentioned in the present 
article will be found in the Ki Apwal al-Kiydma.5 al- 
Shazili is remarkably silent on the subject. In his Dur 


another 








1 Aby 
2A 


P. 26, 


al al-Kiyama, p. 81. 





al-Kiydma, p. 78 sq., and the commentary on the Wasiya, 


4 Supra, p. 171 
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he mentions one book only in which the acts of all men 
are written, in accordance with sura xxxix. 69, 

The conception of books in-which the acts of man are 
recorded is found also in Jewish literature.t A few examples 
may be given here: Daniel vii. 9, 10: “I beheld till the 
thrones were cast down, and the Ancient of days did sit. 
the judgment was set, and the books were opened”. Book 
of Enoch, Ixxxi. 4: “Blessed is the man who dies in 
righteousness and goodness, concerning whom there is no 
book of unrighteousness written, and against whom no 
day of judgment shall be found”. In Enoch Ixxxix. 71 it 
is said that these books were sealed: “And the book was 
read before the Lord of the sheep, and He took the book 
from his hand and read it and sealed it and laid it down”. 
Similarly, the idea that these sealed books will be opened 
on the day of resurrection is found in Jewish literature. 
Enoch xc. 20: “And I saw till a throne was erected in the 
pleasant land, and the Lord of the sheep sat himself there- 
on, and the other took the sealed books and opened these 








<s before the Lord of the sheep”. 
As to the reading of the books, according to sura xvii. 


15 this is done by man, whereas according to sura Ixix. 19 


boc 





it is the angels who read. 

In sura xvii. 15 the reading of the books is combined 
with the computation of sins. 
served that for the formation of his 





It has been ok 
teligious terminology Muhammad had recourse chiefly 
to two sources: the teligious terms of the Jews and the 
Christians, which he partly translated and partly took overt 
and the commercial terms of his 





as borrowed words 
native town. The idea of the computation of sins certainly 
belongs to the latter class. Yet it must not be forgotten 
sligions, as may be sect 





that it was not foreign to older 
from the references given above. It will also be remem- 
bered that in some of the parables of the New Testament 
the events of the Last Day are described by means of the 

1 Cf. E. Schrader, Die Keilinschri Alte Testament, 384 
ed. by Winckler and Zimm 








rn, p. 4 
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parable of a master who ma 
count, 





s his servants give ac- 


The idea that man will be made to give 
acts is found more 
117; cf. xvi. 113; lxxxviii. 26). Preaching is called the 
task of Muhammad; Allah will take account (sura xiii. 40). 
Allah is He who taketh account of all things (sura iv, 88) 


and He taketh a sufficient account (sura XXXix, 
day 


count of his 





than once in the Kuran (sura xxiii. 





39). The 
Of resurrection is called the day of reckoning (sura 
“xxviii, 15, 25, 53; xl. 28); on this day Allah will proceed 
Without delay or slowness (sari‘ a/-bisab, sura xl. 1 








xxiv. 
393 Xiv. 51; xiii, 41; v. 6; iii. 17, 199; ii. 198). 


In Tradition a few details regarding the computation of 








Sins are added. They refer in the first place to sura Ixxxiy. 
7 9.:" “He into whose right hand his book shall be given, 
Shall be reckoned with in an easy reckoning”. ‘The ten 
dency of 


these traditions is to emphasize that a severe 
teckoning would be fatal to man: » of Allah 
iid: Anyone who is made to give account will perish, 


I said: O Apostle of Allah (may 
ransom 


bool 





The Apost 





Allah make me your 
), does not Allah say, He into whose right hand his 
Shall be given, shall be reckoned with in an easy 
teckoning? He answered: This refers to the general 
teview, Whos 
petish”,3 

A tradition on the authority of Abi Dharr gives an 
xplanation of t 
of the 


is called to give a detailed account shall 


his easy reckoning, which is characteristic 


mildness of popular Islam: “On the day of resur- 


fection man will be brought forward and the command 








Will be given: Review his venial sins before him. This will 
ni done and his mortal sins will be passed over in silence. 

‘11 he will be asked: Do you remember on such a day 
an 


on such a day? and 


so on. He will confess all these sins 
Without any ai 


mpt at denial, being filled with fear of the 





t CF. ad art, 21 


Bi The tradition is related on the authority of ‘A’ist 
3 Bukhari, T Sir, sura 84; Tirmidht, Kiya 
Ti cf Bukhari, ‘Im, b. 35; Rikak, b. 49; Mu: 














,  b. $; Tafsir, sura 84, 


slim, Dj 
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ill be said: Give him instead of every 





mortal ones, Then it \ 
rood one. Then he will say: I have committed 





evil act a 
other sins which I do not see here. Then”, continues Abii 


Dharr, “I saw the Apostle of Allah laugh so that his molar 
teeth appeared”’.# 

An indication of the mildness of later Muslim theology, 
as compared with that of its early period, is given by the 
fact that according to later eschatology the severe ex 
amination need not prove fatal to the sinner; this is in 
opposition to the tradition cited above. 

The first subject of the computation ¢ 
“The first of man’s works which will be reviewed is his 
prayer. If this is as it ought to be, he will be saved and 
happy. If it is not as it ought to be, he will be lost and 





f sins is pr ayer: 





unhappy. If his other obligatory works are defective, the 
Lord will say: See whether my servant has performed 
supererogatory prayers and so made good the defects of 
his obligatory works; his other works shall be examined 





in like manner.”3 
»m the personal computation of sins we find 





also the idea that several communities and their leaders, 
the Apostles, will be obliged to give account. The idea is 
perhaps connected with the Kuranic doctrine of the 


Apostles and their communities who are represented as 





witnesses on the day of resurrection, ¢.g. “Thus have we 
made you an intermediate community, that ye may be 
witnesses in regard to mankind, and that the Apostle may 
regard to you”.4 Similarly: “That the 











be a witness in re 
Apostle may be a witness against you and you may be 
witnesses against mankind”.5 And: “The earth shall 
shine by the light of her Lord, and the book shall be set 


hets and the witnesses shall be brought 
and sura vii. 5, where the assembling 
ion are mentioned. 





and the Pror 
Cf. also sura v. 1 
of the Apostles and their interrog 








1 Ahmad ibn Hanba! 
2 C£. Kitab A 






4 Sura ii. 137: 


3 Tirmidhi, Sa/ét, b. 
6 Sura xxxix. 69: 





Sura xxii. 7 
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A description of the interrogatic 





of the Apostles and 
the reciting of their scriptures, as well as of the confron: 
tation of their people with them, is given by al-Ghazali 


in his Durra.* 


The explanation given by al-Baidawi in 


his comment on sura ii. 137, ¢ 





of Muhammad’s 
community as intermediate, is as follows: “According to 





4 tradition, the communities will deny on the day of resur 
Fection that the Prophets have preached to them, Then 
Allah will demand from the Prophets the proof that they 
have preached, for He knows best how to prove that such 
4 denial is false. Thereupon the community of Muham- 
Mad will be summoned and it will bear witness. Then the 
other communities will say: How do ye know this? They 
will answer: We know this through the reports in the 
book of Allah who has spoken through the tongue of 
His Prophet, the veracious. Then Muhammad will be 
brought and interrogated concerning the state of his 
community and he will witness that they are right”. 
Further, a tradition from the collection of Ibn Madja 
May be translated here as an illustration of the idea of 
romputation: “The Apostle of A We are the 


‘st of the communities, but the first which will be made 








ah saic 





wee account. It will be asked on the day of resurrection: 
Where is the con 


umunity from the gentiles (a/-ummiya) and 
their 


Prophet? So we, the last, 





I be the first”.? In 
another tradition it is related how Muhammad will be 
Summoned on 
community, 

€nter P, 








the day of resurrection to appear with his 
y Seventy members of the community will 
aradise without computation. On being asked who 


they corey, 
¢y are, Muhammad answers: “Those who made use 
Neither of 


their Lord’ 





cauterization nor of sorcery, but trusted in 
4 





mmentary on the Waslya, p. 26. 


Muslim, Iyy 3 
» 503 Ibn Madja, Zubc 
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be restored to mankind between the first and the second 
blast of the trumpet is given in al-Ghazili’s Dyrra,* Its 
main features go back to canonical Tradition.? Fifty 
thousand years as the duration of the day of resurrection 
is the measure mentioned in the Kuran, sura Ixx. 4. To 
al-Ghazali it has become the canvas of a vivid eschato- 
logical description.3 A special form of the computation 
of sins is the redress of griefs, which in this article is 
called the paying of duties (ada’ al-bukik), but in the 
cortesponding article (21) of the Fikh Akbar 11 is called 
retaliation (isd). The idea is also found in canonical 
Tradition: “When the Faithful have been saved from Hell, 
they will be detained on a bridge between Paradise and 








ve done to 





Hell. Then they will adjust the wron, 
one another in the world. When they have been purified 
and cleansed, they will be allowed to enter Paradise”.4 

A different scene is depicted in the following tradition: 
“The Apostle of Allah said: Do you know who is the 
bankrupt? His companions answered: He who has neither 
money nor possessions. He said: The bankrupt of my 
community is he who on the day of resurrection shall 
bring his prayer, his fasting and his alms; 


s they 








s against this it 
shall be remembered that he has scorned such an one, 
slandered another, taken the possessions of anothef; 
killed or beaten others. Then he shall sit down and all 


these shall take retribution from his good works, And if 





his good works are exhausted before all his sins have been 
requited, the sins of those persons shall be added to his 
debit account and he shall be thrown into Hell”. x 

In another tradition® it is said that such redress of 
wrongs shall be carried out in the case of two sheep which 





1 P. 40 59g.; cf. also the commentary on the Wasiya, and Kitdb 
pul al-Kiyama, p. 58 
2 Muslim, Fifan, trad. 110, 116, 141-3 

3 hyd’, iv. 466 59. 4 Bukhari, Mazalim, b. 1 

3 Titmidhi, Kiydma, b. 2; cf. Fikh Akbar 11, art. 21, which goes 
k to this tradition, 
6 Ahmad ibn Hanbal, iii. 29. 
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have fought each other with their horns. A lengthy 
description of the redress of wrongs is to be found in al- 


Ghazali’s Ipya’.* The 


idea belongs to some extent to th 





orthodox theodicy, 


Ad art. 24. The well-known controversial question, 
whether Allah will be seen by the inhabitants of Paradise, 
18 here answered in the affirmative and appears as an 
ticle 








of faith. This need not cause surprise, as we have 
Seen that in canonical Tradition also this point is settled, 
Nor does it cause surprise that a restriction is added, in 
Order to prevent a 





thropomorphic explanations, such as 





The term /ika’ Allah, “meeting Allah”, and i s syno- 
Nyms often occur in the Kur an, but never 


“without description, comparison or modality 








in the sense 
Which it acquired in later dogmatics and in the present 
article, 





In the Kuran it is used chiefly to emphasize the 
idea of resurrection and of the day of resurrection with all 
ts events, in face of the incredulity of the Makkans, ¢.2. 
Sura vi. 31: “They are lost who deny a meeting with God, 
until the Hour comes suddenly upon them”. In a similar 


Sense the term is used in sura vi. 155; x. 46 





XViii, 105, 110; 
xxii, 10. In other passages these 





People ate called “those who do not dtead a meeting with 





Us” (sura x. 7, 16; xxv. 23). The general meaning which 
attached to the term is illustrated by the fact that 
Allah in the Kuran is interchanged with /ikd’ a/- 
Hira (Sura xxii, 343 xxx. 15). 














This general sense may receive a still darker colouring 
when it is used in connection with retribution, ¢.g. in 
Sura xxii, 14: 


“Taste then the recompense of your having 
tor; 


gotten the meetir 





g with this your day; we have also 
forgotten you; taste then an eternal punishment, for that 
Which ye have wrou; 


“kd 


ht”. In a similar sense the term 
Yanmikum is used in sura vii. 49; xxxix. 71; xlv. 33. 





ppuPra, Pp. 24, 63 s9q., 130, On Lika? Allah cf. Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi, j.'s 3 E 
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In Tradition ka’ Ad/ah has the same general meaning as 


in many passages of the Kuran. “Till he met Allah” in 
I -* We ma 


| Tradition one instance in which the 





this connection means “till his death possibly 


have in canonica 








dogmatic controversies are reflected. ‘This is the tradition 
containing the formulae of Muhammad’s night-prayer. It 
runs thus: “When the Apostle of Allah rose to perform 
his night-prayer, he used to say: O Allah, to Thee belongs 
the glory, Thou art the light of the heavens and of the 
earth and of those who dwell therein. Thou art reality, 
Thy promise is real 




















y, Thy word is reality, Thy meetin 
is reality, Paradise is reality, the fire is reality and the Hout 
is reality...”. al-Nawawi in his commentary mentions 
two explanations of the term /£@’ in this tradition, namely, 


death and resurrection, of which in his view the latter only 











is right. Considering, however, the fact that the term 
“reality” (bakk 





) as well as the ideas to which it is applied 2 
ilso used in the creed,3 we may regard it as probable that 





and in the creed, 





they have the same meanir 
namely, that of the visio be 


g in the paditl 


fica. 








Ad art. 25. We have seen‘ that the Mu‘tazilites rejected 
the idea of intercession and why they did so. It is pte- 
cisely because of their negative attitude on this point that 
the dogma is explicitly stated in the orthodox creed. 

The cause of its adoption by the orthodox community 
may be due to the need for something to counterbalance 
predestination, as well as the influence of Christian ideas. 
In early Christian literature we find the angels, the patti 
archs, the Prophets, the Apostles and the martyrs as those 
who will intercede on behalf of sinners. The same classes 





of men are the holders of the privilege of intercession in 
Islam. The fact is the more curious, since the Kuran of 
1 Bukhari, Mawakjt al-Salat, b. 33; Titmidhi, Salat, b. 113; Zuhd, 
b. 38. 
2 Muslim, Salat al-Musdfirin, trad. 199; cf. Bukhari, Tahadjdind, 


Tawbi 











24, 35; Tirmidhi, Da‘awdt, b. 29. 


iy Ps 13 
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the whc 





is not favourable to t 


ne idea of intercession. On 
the one hand we find passages such as t 





Those who bear the Throne and they who encircle it, 


Celebrate the praise of their Lord and believe in Him 









implore forgiveness for the believers, saying: O L¢ 

Thou embracest all things in mercy and knowledge; do 
Thou forgive therefore those who turn to Thee and 
follow Thy path, and keep them from the pains of Hell” 





(sura xl. 7; cf. xlii. 3). And sura xxi. 26: “They say: The 
Merciful hath begotten issue. Nay, they are but His 
honoured servants. . .and no plea sh 
behalf of those whom He pleaseth”. 


In thes 





Il they offer, save on 





passages it is the angels who are represented 
4S possessing the privilege of intercession. Likewise in 
Sura xix. 90 and sura xliii. 86 intercession is restricted to 
those who have a covenant with Allah and to those who 
bear witness to the truth; in sura ii. 256 (cf. x. 3) to those 
who have received permission to intercede. 

From other passages in the Kuran it may be gathered 
that in Muhammad’s circle intercession with Allah was 
«xpected from the lower gods: “They worship beside 
Allah that which cannot hurt or help them, and say: 
These are our advocates with Allah” (sura x. 19). This 
may explain Muhammad’s unwillingness to admit inter- 
cession at all, as appears, for instance, from sura ii. 45: 


“Fear a day in which a soul shall not avail for a soul at all, 
nor shall 


any intercession be accepted from them, nor 
Shall 


any ransom be taken, nor any help be given them”. 
Hardly less negative is sut 





xxxix. 45, Where intercession 
'S testricted to Allah Himself, Muhammad’s intercession 
haere ; Mu- 
h 4mmadan theology finds an allusion to it in sura xvii, 8 I: 

Petadventure thy Lord will raise thee to an honourable 
Station”, and in sura xciii. 5: “And thy Lord shall give 


thee . 1 1 
ee wherewith thou shalt be well pleased 


Yet it is precisely Muhammad’s intercession which is 
mphasized in some branches of theology such as the 
Pfesent article of th 





mentioned in the Kuran in plain word 





 Wasiya and the chief tradition on 
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intercession in the canonical collections. In this tradition 





a description is given of how the Faithful on the day of 
intercession will implore the intercession of several 
Prophets. Al 
till they come to Muhammad; he will consent at o 
and receive from his Lord permission to rescue from Hel 
all those in whose heart a grain of faith has persisted.* 





of them will, however, excuse themselves, 





ce 





Muhammad’s intercession on behalf of those who ha 
committed grave sins is an idea which is also familiar to 
canonical Tradition :? “My intercession shall be on behalf 
of those of my community who have committed grave 





sins”. 

In other traditions the privilege of intercession is not 
only granted to Muhammad, but to the whole hierarchy 
such as is found in early Christian literature—angels, 
Apostles, Prophets, martyrs and saints.3 Finally comes the 
intercession of Allah Himself.4 

The intercession of the Prophets has a place in the Fikh 
Akbar m1, art. 20. This is one of the points of difference 
between the Fikh Akbar m and the Wasiya. 

The second half of the present article defines the charac 
teristics of those who will be saved through Muhammad’ 
intercession—“‘all those who belong to the inhabitants of 











Paradise, even if they should be guilty of grave sins”. The 
former of the two characteristics is a restriction intended 
to meet the latitudinarianism of the Murdjites; the lattet 
is an éxtension directed against the narrowness of the 
Khiridjites, who excluded from Paradise those who wet¢ 
guilty of grave sins and had not passed through a rigid pro- 
cess of repentance afterwards, and that of the Mu‘tazilites 
who rejected all intercession. 





1 Bukhari, Tawpid, b. 19; Muslim, Iman, trac 2, 326-9; Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 
2 Aba Dawad, 
3 Bukhar 
Tabatl, Te 


4 Bukhari, Tawpid, b. 2 








20; cf. Tirmid 
Ahmad ibn Hanb: 





Tawbic 


ir, iii. 6; xvi. 








91. 


sura Xxxix. 44 5¢ 





5 Supra, p. 61 
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1¢ Mut‘tazilites were not at a loss to adduce valid 
riptural evidence for their view. Sura ii. 45 (cf. above) 
Seems to be wholly in favour of it: “And fear ye a day on 


which a soul shall not avail for a soul at all, nor shall any 






intercession be accepted from them, nor shall any ransom 
be taken, nor shall they be helped”. The arguments of the 


Mu‘t 


at length by Fakhr al-Din al-Razi in his commentary on 
the Kuran, i. 351 $qq.3 vi 





lites as well as those of the orthodox are reproduced 





al-Baidawi simply says: 





This verse is adduced by the Mu'‘tazilites in support of 
their negative attitude regarding intercession. It must be 
said, howeve 





, that it refers especially to the infidels, as 
appears from other passages and from the traditions 
tegarding intercession’ 

It may be added here that the Wahhabites do not 
Teject the idea of intercession; they are only anxious to 
limit its working to those who ate pure monotheists.* 


Ad art. 26. In this article the hierarchic sequence of 
holy women is settled. Like the male hierarchy (art. 10). 


it Owes its origin to the exaggerations of the Shi‘ 


who 
extolled Fatima above all other women, and on the other 
hand did not shrink from slandering ‘A’isha.? Canonical 


Tradition has also preserved sayir 





gs of Muhammad in 
which Khadidja is called the best of women} and Fatima 
the mistress of the women of Muhammad’s community,4 
or the mistress of the women of Paradise. Yet it is 
‘Aisha who ranks among the women who reached 
Perfection. It may be worth while to translate the 
Passage from al-Baghdadi’s Usa/ a/-Din referring to this 
Subject:?7 “In Tradition it is said that the mistresses of the 
female creatures are four in number and that they are the 








1 Cf. R. W. van Diffelen, De deer der Wabbabieten, p. 41 sq. 
2 An example adduced by Lammens, Le Triumvirat, p. 12 
3 Bukhari, Manakib al-Ans 
4 Bukhari, Jy 
5. Tirmidh 
6 








Nin, b. 43 


Mandkib, b. 





Bukhari, 
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nong them, namely, As 
An, 


1 the best arr 
the wife of Pha Maryam the daughter of ‘Im: 
Khadidja the daughter of Khuwailid, and Fatima the 
daughter of the Apostle of Allah. There is a difference 


most excellent 





ya 








of opinion regarding the pre-eminence of ‘A’isha and 
Fatima. Our shaikh Abi Sahl Muhammad b, Sulaiman 
al-Su‘liki3 and his son Sahl b. Muhammad prefer Fatima 


to ‘A’isha. This opinion seems also to agree with the 





position of our shaikh Abu’l-Hasan al-Ash‘ari, as it is also 
by al-Shafifl. Husain b. al-Fadl has written a 
ct. The Bakrites 4 are convinced of 





are 








phlet on the sul 


pa 


‘A’isha’s pre-eminence over Fatima. We think, however, 
that the former view is correct, on account of the tradition 
saying that four are the most excellent and the best of 
women after Fatima and Khadidja, namely, ‘A’isha, then 
Umm Salima, then Hafsa the daughter of ‘Umar, and 
Allah knows best who follows. According to some the 





a. 


daughters of a Prophet are always more excellent than his 


wives”. 


Ad art. 27. This article contains a restriction upon art. 
25, where it is said that even those who ate guilty of 
mortal sins may be delivered from Hell through Mu- 
hammad’s intercession, The present article is meant to 
counteract the opinion that the delivery from Hell will 





eventually be complete,5 and seeks to emphasize the fact 
that the inhabitants of Paradise and those of Hell are in 





two definite categories. According to the commentary on 
the Wasiya® it was necessary to emphasize this point of 
view as it seemed theoretically (‘ak/an) possible to some 
dogmatists that the Faithful should dwell in Hell for ever 
on account of their sins, and that the infidels should dwell 
in Paradise for ever on account of divine forgiveness. 








This is said to have been the point of view of al-Ash‘ati- 


1 Sura xxviil. 
2 I. Mary, the mother of Jesu 3 $329 AH 
khshab ‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Zaid 


Fisal, iv. 83 59g. 








4 The followers of Bakr 
3 Infra, p. 274; Ibn Ha 








31 
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The article is at the same time a reinforcement of att 
, where it is said that neither Paradise nor Hell nor theit 
inhabitants shall van 








The authenticity of the Wasiyat Abi Hanifa can hardly 
be seriously defended. Nothing is known to us of the 
Means by which such a literary work should have come 
down to us from Abii Hanifa. In some MSS, it is true, 


there is an introduction in which it is stated that the great 


imam during his (last) illness said to his companions: 


The orthodox creed rests on twelve articles. W hosoever 


Clings to these will be neither an innovator nor a sectarian, 
Clin 
ling t 





© them, therefore, my companions, that ye may 


the intercession of our Prophet on the day of 
tesurrection” 


enjoy 


But this introduction bears no further relation to the 
text and the text has not the slightest connection with Abi 
Hanifa. The number of articles of faith—twelve—may be 
#0 Imitation of the Christian creed, for it does not appear 
In t 


he text itself. The theology of the Wasiya seems to 
represent a later stage than that of the Fikh Akbar 1. This 
Point may however be treated in connection with a 
8eneral characterization of the document itself. 

The Wasiya is not an attempt to formulate the chief 
1 SMents of the faith of Islam, but rather a protest 
teretical or sectarian deviations, presented in the form of 
weed. Articles on Allah and Muhammad ate lackis 

le 


«1 Wasiya is therefore in no sense an extension of the 
Confession of faith” 
Points of 





ainst 


(shahada). The most noteworthy 
difference between the Wasiya and the Fikh 














Akbar rare the followin 

The article on enjoining what is just and forbidding 
What is evil is not found in the Wasiya, a sign of the 
Widening gulf between temporal power and the com- 
munity, Nor is there any trace of the article on the question 





































































































the article on the greater 
ions of the community, 
of the prophetship o! 





“Uthmin and ‘Ali; of 
he article on the dissen 





or of t f 





1¢ article on the rejectior 
Missa and ‘Isa 

A com) between the articles on Allah’s sitting on 
nstructive. We have 
Akbar 1 was directed 


on, whereas art. 8 of the 


arisor 








His throne in the two documents is 








seen above that art. 9 of the Fik 





against allegorical explanati 
Wasiya appeared to show traces of this method.* Of 





equal importance for a comparison between the two 
documents are a number of articles on different subjects, 
which do not occur in the former. 

Arts. 1 and 2 (cf. arts. 3 and 14) of the Wasiya contain 
a definition and a description of faith, which go fat 
beyond the utterances on faith found in canonical Tradi- 
tion, and show, in their various readings, traces of the 
disputes between the Murdijites and the Mu‘tazilites. Arts. 
4 and 5 draw the logical conclusions from arts. 1-3 in 
regard to good and evil works; they, too, reflect the same 
disputes. Arts. 6, 7, 11, 12, 15 and 17, on the kadar, show 
1 remarkable development of thought as compared with 
art. 3 of the Fikh Akbar 1, in so far as they reflect the very 
difficult question of how Allah can be represented to will 
evil, yet to prohibit and to punish it, The sharp distinctions 
made between the commandment, desire, good pleasure, 
decision, decree, creation, judgment, knowledge and 
ruidance of Allah are particularly interesting from the 
1 point of view. On the other hand, these 





theolc 





rica 
articles do not yet contain the term £asb, which occurs 10 
the Fikh Akbar 1. 

Considerable progress of theological thought is also 
Je on the Kuran, which in its termino’ 
holastic theology and at 





1 in the ar 
rests the beginning of sc! 
¢ indicates the influence of Christian dog- 


ay be remembered here that canonical Tradi- 
an 








same 
matics. It 


tion does not contain any trace of the debates on the Kut 





and the speech of Allah. 
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Arts. 19-27 contain an elaborate eschatology as com- 
pared with the single art. 10 of the Fikh Akbar 1, which 
mentions the punishment of the tomb only. 

This survey of the contents of the Wasiya enables us 
tentatively to fix the origin of this creed. On the one 
hand it goes far beyond the Fikh Akbar 1, which appeared 
to belong in the main to Abia Hanifa (f A.D. 767). On the 
other hand it does not yet show any trace of the debates on 
Allah’s being and qualities, which occupy an important 
Place in the Fikh Akbar 1. Yet the preliminaries of these 
debates are reflected in the article on the uncreated Kuran. 
Similarly, the use of the terms kaifiya, tashbih and djiha in 


Connection with the meeting of Allah points to a time 
when 








the community still adhered to anthropomorphic 
expressions, yet no longer took them in their literal 
Sense; of this attitude Ahmad ibn Hanbal (} A.p. 855) is the 
Most characteristic representative. 

So the Wasiya seems to have originated in a period 
-etween Abii Hanifa and Ahmad ibn Hanbal, and probably 
longs to the latter part of that period. 


















































































































PARALLEL 
IN OTHER CREEDS 











CHAPTER VIII 


The Fikh Akbar II 


TRANSLATION 


» art Art. 1. The heart of the confession of the 
unity of Allah and the true foundation of 

faith consist in this obligatory creed: I 

believe in Allah, His angels, His books, 

His Apostles, the resurrection after death, 

decree of Allah the good and the evil 
thereof, computation of sins, the balance, 
Paradiseand Hell; and that all these are real. 
Art. 2. Allah the exalted is one, not in 
the sense of number, but in the sense that 
He has no partner; He begetteth not and 
He is not begotten and there is none like 


th 








unto Him.t He resembles none of the 
created things, nor do any created things 
resemble Him. He has been from eternity 

1 will be to eternity with His names 


and qualities, those which belong to His 
essence as well as those which belong to 
His action. 





Those which belong to His essence are: 





life, power, knowled 


sight and will. Those which belong to His 


¢, speech, hearings 






action are: creating, sustaining, producing, 


renewing, making, and so on. 

He has been from eternity and will be to 
eternity with His qualities and His names- 
None of His qualities or names has come 
into being; from eternity He knows by 
virtue of His knowledge, knowledge being 
an eternal quality; He is almighty by virtue 
of His power, His power being an eternal 














quality; He speaks by virtue of His speech, 
His speech being eternal quality; He 
es by virtue of His creative power, His 





























































cts by virtue of His power 


power of actior 








an eternal qualit ti 
The agent is Allah and t 





¢ product of His 








action is created, b power of action 
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creative power being an eterr ty; He 
of Allah is not created and 


His qualities are 



















eternal; ave not come into being, nor | 
have they been created. Whoso sayeth that | 
they are created or have come into being, Ii 
or hesitates ng these two HH} 
points, is an infidel in regard to Allah, | 
Wasiya, art. 9 Art. 3. The Kuran is the speech of Allah, 
Tabawi, art. t i j " | 
yar written in the copies, preserved in the 


memories, recited by t 
to the Prophet, Our prc 
and reciting the Kuran is created, whereas 
the Kuran itself is uncreated 


Whatever Alla’ 






ing, writing 





¢ Kurant i 





| 
| 
| 
tongues, revealed I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1] 
from Mose t other Pr »phets, from | 1 
Pharaoh ot ftom Satan, is the speech of I) 
Allah in relation to theirs. The speech of Hi 
Allah is uncreated, but the speech of Moses | 
and other creatures is created. The Kuran 





the speech of Allat 


rnity, not 





and as such from 
et 





theirs. Moses heard the 

speech of Allah, as the Kuran saith: And | 

Allah spoke with Moses*—Allah wa 

speaking indeed before He spoke to Moses. | 
} 
| 
} 
| 
} 





For Allah was creating from eternity ere 


He had created the creatures; 


nd when He 





spoke to Moses, He spoke to Him with His 
speech which is one of His eternal qualities. 
All His qu 





ies are ferent from those 


of the cre 





He knoweth, but not in 
the way 
but n 





our knowledge; He is mighty, 





in the way of our power; He seeth, 
but not in the way of our seeing; He 











peaket t in the way of our speak | 
ing; He heareth, but not in the way of our | 
he We ak by means of organs and \ 


letters, Allal 


aks without instruments 


d, but the I} 





and lette tters are crea 
speech of Allah is uncr 





sura vii. x 





iv, 162, 
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Art. 4. Allah is thing, not as other thing 
but in the sense of positive existence; 


Supra, 





without body, without substance, without 











accidens. He has no limit, neither has He 

4 counterpart, nor a partner, nor an equal 

| He has hand, face and soul, for He refers to 
| these in the Kuran; and what He saith inthe 





iI Kuran regarding face, hand and soul, this 
s to His qualities, without how. It 
must not be nat His hand is His power 
| or His bounty, for this would lead to the 
i annihilation of the quality. This is the view 
of the Kadarites and the Mu‘tazilites 
] His hand is His quality, without | 
| Likewise His wrath and His good pleasure 
Ni) are two of His qualities, without how. 
Hi Fikh Akbar t, art, 3 Art. 5. Allah has not created things 
III Wasiya, art from a pre-existent thing. Allah had know 
| pate wh Ame, ledge concerning things before they existed, 
} from eternity; He had so decreed and 
ordained them that nothing could happen 
either in this world or in the next except 































| through His will, knowledge, decision, 
decree and writing on the preserved table 
| Yet His writing is of a descriptive, not of @ 
HN decisive nature. Decision, decree and will 
nal qualities, without how. 





| are His ete 
| Allah knoweth the non-existent things in 





the state of non-existence, as not existing; 
| and He knoweth how they will be. And He 
knoweth the existing things in the state of 
| existence, as existing; and He knoweth how 
: their vanishing will be. Allah knoweth the 
| rising in the state of His rising, as risit 
And when He sitteth down, He knoweth 
Himself as sitting down, in the state of His 


| sitting down, without a change in His 
x know- 
to 








i) knowing and without His getti 
| ledge. But change and difference come in 

ii being in creatures 
iit Tahawi, art. 6 Art. 6. Allah created the creatures free 
| Wasiya, art. 6 from unbelief and from belief. Then He 





1 ylYI. Several MSS. read asl, fe. a5 yy! : 
ded or given (bila 





Ie. without any explanation being de 


aifa) 
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dressed them and gave them command. 
ments and prohibitions. Thereupon s¢ 
turned to unbelief. And their denial and 
disavowal of the truth was caused by 
Allah’s abandoning' them. And some of 
them believed—as appeared in their acting, 
¢ ting and declaring—through t 
guidance and help of Alla 





Allah took the posterity of Adam from 
his loins and endowed them with intellect 


Therev 








90n He addressed them and com 


nem to be 





ve and to abstain 
from unbelief, Thereupon they recognized 
His lordship, and this was b 
And in thi 
whe 





f on their 







on? they are born. 
ver becam an unbeliever 











, deviated from this and changed, 


sever believed 


sed his 








of His creatures 
to be infidels or faithful. And He did not 
them either as faithful or infidels, 





He created them as individuals, and 


and unbelief are th 











knoweth the man who turneth to belief as 





an infidel in the state of his unbelief 
if he t 


; and 
» Allah 
knoweth him as faithful, in the state of his 
belief; and He loveth 





neth to belief afterwarc 








1, without change 
in His knowlédge or His quality. All the 
his moving as 





, well as his rest 
are truly his own acquisition,3 but 





Allah creates them and they are caused by 
His will, His knowledge, His decision, and 
His decree. 

Art. 7. All acts of obedience are obli 
gatory on account of Allah’s command, 
wish, good pleasure, knowled 
cision and decree. All act 

















of disobedience 








decision, 


e, and will; not according to His wish, 
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Art. 8, All the Prophets are exempt from 
| grave, from unbelief 
Yet stumbling and mis 








and sorc 
takes may happen on t 


Art. 9. Muhammad is His beloved, His 






nt, His Apostle, His Prophet, His 
chosenand elect. He did not serve idols, not 


ven for 





was he at any time a p 
joment. And he never committed 





a light or a grave s 
he most excellent of men 


f Allah? is Abit Bakr al 





after 'the Apostl 





mar ibn al-Khattab al 
Farak; after him, ‘Uthmin ibn ‘Affan, *he 
of the two lights;* after him, ‘Ali 3al 
Murtada,3 may Allah encompass all of them 
x His servants 
who persevere in truth and with truth. We 
cling to all of them and we name all the 
companions of Allah’s Apostle in the way 
sraise only 
Art. 11. We 


on account of any sin—even though 4 


Siddik; after him, 


l 
4! 








with His good pleasure, be 








jeclare no Muslim an infidel 





rtal one—if he does not declare it 
awed. Neither ¢ 
the field of faith, nay, we call him really 
faithful ; he may be faithful of bad behaviour, 
not an infidel 
Art Th 
commendable. T 
in the month of Ramadan are commend: 
able 
Art. 13 


an, be he of good or of bad behaviour, 





» we banish him from 





istening of the shoes is 





yererogatory prayers 


Prayer behind every faithful 
is 


val 





. 14. We do not say that sins will do 
Faithful; nor do we say that 
say 





will not enter the fire; nor do we 
that he will remain therein for ever, al- 
though he should be of bad behaviouts 


the 





72, 24 The other texts read 

















Filth Akbar 1, a 


ih ft. 8 
ahiwi, art 

Art Ksr6 

Wasiya, at 

Tabawi, art, 

“Pra Dp. 63 sag, 88 49 


t The clause j 


The text has “The 
Y translat 


3 Le. Allah’s, 


wate 








ion covers MSS. Cairo 2 
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after having departed this world as one of 
the Faithful. And we do not say—as the 








Murdjites 


accepted and our sins for 


that our good deeds are 


given, But we 
say, that when a man performs a good deed, 
fulfilling all its conditions so that it i 





free 
night spoil it, with 
out nullifying it by unbelief, apostasy or bad 
morals, until he departs this world a 


from any blame that 





one of 
the Faithful—then Allah shall not overlook 


it but accept it from him and reward him 


on account of it. As to evil deeds—apart 


from polytheism and unbelief—if he who 
con 





nits them does not repent ere he dies 
as one of the Faithful, he will be dependent 
on Allah’s will: if He willeth He punisheth 
him in the fire, and if He willeth He for 
giveth him without punishing him in any 
way in the fire 

Art. 15. If work be mixed with 
ostentation, its reward is forfeited thereby, 
and likewise if it be mixed with vainglory 

Art. 16. The signs? of the Prophets and 
the m saints are a reality. As 
to those which were performed by His 
enemies, such as Iblis, Fir‘awn and the 
Anti-Christ, and which 





cles of 











» according to 
historical tradition, have taken place or will 
take place, we do not call them signs ot 
miracles, but we call them the fulfilling of 
their wants. Allah fulfils the wants of His 
enemies, cluding them in this world and 
punishing them in the next. So they arc 
betrayed and increase in error and unbelief 

All this is contingent and possible 

Allah was creator before He created, and 
sustainer before He sustained. 

Art. 17. Allah will be seen in the world 
to come, The Faithful will see Him, being 
in Paradise, ‘with their bodily eyes,* with 





lacking in MS. Cairo 2372 


ige 





s are indubitable regarding the saints” 





372, 2400, 2402 


4-4 Lacking in MS. Cairo 24 
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| out comparison or modality. And there 
will be no distance between Him and His 

| creatures 
Wasiya, art Art. 18. Faith consists in confessing and 





Tabawi, art, 11 believing 
Cf. Fikh Akba 6 The f 


Supra 45, 125, 138 





th of the inhabitants of Heaven 


and earth does not increase or decrease.* 


Wi} 

il The Faithful are equal in faith and in the 
confession of the unity of Allah; they arc 
different in degree of superiority regarding 





| work 
I | Islam is absolute agreement and com: 
pliance with the commands of Allah, Lan: 

Hit} guage distinguishes between faith and 
Islam. Yet there is no faith without Islam 


| and Islam without faith cannot be found 
HH] The two are as back and belly. Religion? 
is a noun covering faith and Islam and all 


| the commandments of the law 

i} Taba r Art. 19. We know Allah with adequate 
i} knowledge, as He describes Himself in His 

| book, with all His qualities. Nobody, on the 

Hin other hand, is able to serve Allah with 












] adequate service, such as He may truly 
| lay claim to. But man serves Him at His 
Wy command, as He has ordered him in His 

book and in the sunna of His Apostle 


All the Faithful are equal as to kn ywledges 
| ubjective certainty, trust, love, inner quiets 
>e and faith.3 They differ in all these, 
faith 


Allah lavishes His bounty on His servants 
He 






and acts according to justice as well. 


giveth them a reward twice as large as they 


have deserved, by grace, and He punisheth 








| on account of sin, by justice. He forgiveth 
by grace 
ii} y 25 Art. 20. The intercession of the Prophets 
iI Tahawi, art. 5 is a reality 
HY SADIE) PR. X65, 18 The intercession of the Prophet 0 
Hit} 1 The printed text and some MSS. add “regarding the object of 







increases and decreases, however, regarding subjective 





and bel 
































text and some MSS. add “therein”. 





























add “which is po 
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behalf of the Faithful who have committed 


sins, even grave sins, and w 





> have deserved 





punishmer 
Art. 21 
balance on the day of resurrection i 
reality.* 
The basin of the Pr 
Retaliation between litig 


an established reality 





weighing of works in the 


a 





het is a reality 





nts by means of 
good works on the day of resurrection is a 
reality. And if they do not possess good 
works, the wrongs, d 





ne by them to others, 


are thrown upon them; this is a reality.t 





Paradise and H 





l are created, an 





J are in 
the present time; they will 
never cease to exist 


existence a 








will never die. 








th whomsoever He 
grace, and He leadeth astray 
1nomsoever H. ec. His 
leading astray means His abandoning, 
the explanation of “abandoning 


He does r 
Js de 





, by 





e pleaseth, by just 








nd 
that 
help a man by guiding him 
that please Him. This is 


t, and 











tow 





justice on Hi 
ment of tho 





> is His punish 


who are abanc 





ed on 
in. We are not allowed to say 
ves the Faithful of his faith 
astraint and ¢ aulsion. But we say 
man gives up his fai 


account of 


that Satan de 











1, whereupon 
Satan deprives him of it 
Art 


the tc 





3- The interrogation of the dead 
ab by Munkar and Nakir is a reality 
and the reunion of the body with th 
in the tomb is a real 
th 





pirit 


y- The pressure and 








¢ punishment in the 





mb are a reality 





nat will take place in the case of all the 





For the explanation 





commentary on art. 16. 


i ng in MS. Cairo 2400 and 
“itl. MS, Caito 2400 add 
3 Text of ‘Aly 


hi al-Kari; the other texts and MSS. 
ake place” 


in the commentary of ‘Ali al. 
The street is a reality” 


add “that will 



























































































Tabawi 


I 
4 
5 
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infidels, and a reality ‘that may take place* 
in the case of some sinners belonging to the 
Faithful. 

Art. 24. Itis allowable to follow scholars 
in expressing the qualities of Allah in 
Persian, in all instances except in the case 
of Allah’s hand. It is allowable to say rai 
kbuday,? without comparison or modality 

Art. 25. Allah’s being near or far is not 
to be understood in the sense of a shorter of 
xt3 in the sense of man’s 








longer distance 
being honoured or slighted.4 The’ obedient 
is near to Him, without how, and the 
disobedient is far from Him, without how. 
Nearness, distance and approach are applied 
to man in his intimate relation with Allah, 





and so it is with Allah’s neighbourhood in 
Paradise, and with man’s standing before 
Him, without modality. 

Art. 26. The Kuran is revealed to the 


art. 9 Apostle of Allah and it is written in the 
ee copies. The verses of the Kuran, being 
Allah’s speech, are all equal in excellence 
and greatne Some, however, have @ 


pre-eminence in regard to recitation or to 
their contents, e.g. the verse of the Throne,” 
because it deals with Allah’s majesty, His 
greatness and His description.? So in it 
are united excellence in regard to recitation 
and excellence in regard to its contents: 
Others possess excellence only in regard to 

ation, such as the descriptions of the 
infidels, whereas those who are mentioned 





in them, that is, the infidels, have 1° 

excellence 
Likewise all of Allah’s names and 
and ¢x- 


qualities are equal in greatness 
cellence, without difference. 


1 Not in the text of ‘Ali al-Karl 
Te. the face of God. 
‘Ali al-Kari’s text and MS. Cairo 2400 have “nor” 


In a religious sense 


“Ali al-Kari i MS. Cairc 


90 have “but” 





6 Sura ii. 256. 


7 Some MSS, read “qualities”. 
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As * Kai it and Ibrahim wer 
tk f le of Allah 

Fi Rukaiya, Zainab and Umm 

Kult all of daughters of 

the Apostle of Allah 

Art. 28, W ai \cert 
cerning any of bel tk 

thodox W a 

dws rity ad hipew 3 

cuse f f he should persevere in 

h attitude of h al nay, he would 














Ad art. 1. This is th 


the well-known tra 


summar 




















of faith in th 





form of 











tion, on which see supra, pp. 23 59. 
and 35, where its origin and general meaning have becn 
‘cussed. Here a detailed explanation may follow, 
so far as its contents have not been treated in the 
Precedin, ims of the creed, suc art. 23 of the Wasiyat 
(the resurrection of the dead), art. 3 of E Alcbar 1, 
Wie of the Wasiyas (predestination), art. 22 of the 
Wastya® (computation of sins), art. 2 of the Wa iya? (the 

t Some texts open this article with th The parents of the 
Apostle of Allah died as infidels, and so did Abd Talib, hi ncle”, 

* Lit. the knowledge of the confession of the unity of Allah 

3 Gog and Magog 

+ Supra, p. 15, Sebo pe x 


6 Supra, py 
upra, pr 








































































198 
balance), ar I, aft. 20 of the 
Wasiya? (Para 





¢ present article in add 


, His angels, His books and 





Kuran and in Muhammadan 
in the 





iminary Discourse, p. 94 54-5 





nd Démonologie des Korans, 


New York and Leig 








1908; P, A. Eichler, Die Dschinn, 

Teufel und Engel im Koran, Leipzig, 1928 
On this subject the following remarks may be sufficient 
here. In the Kuran the angels are mentioned as the 
heavenly host side by side with Allah Himself.* They arc 


His obedient servants who encircle His throne, praising 





Him and prostrating them selves.3 They are His interme 
diaries with man,4 and more especially the bearers of His 
revelation and command.5 They console the Faithful® and 
implore Allah’s forgiveness on their bel alf.7 They also 

body and soul when 








accomplish 


the children of man d »metimes they combine this 





function with that of punishing the infidels.* Especially 
rrection of the dead they are 


ar the throne on that day,” 


in connection with the re 





often mentioned r 
they will be ranged in a row with the ra;" but the inter 


cession of many of them will be of no avail." 
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OF special imy 








portance also, in regard to ¢ ic 
questions," is the st ordered the angels to 
prostrate themselve ho had given names 
to the creatures, whereas the angels were not acquainted 


with the ames. 


In the hierarchic sequences that occur in the Kuran, the 





are mentioned between Allah and man.4 





cribed to the 
al, there are others which fall to th 


Djibr 





s in gene ¢ charg 





of individual angels, in the first plac 








of revelation.s His partner is Mika’il.® The angel of death 
1s not mentioned by name in the Kuran;7 Tradition calls 
him ‘Izra’il. These , £0, with Israfil, the 
angel of the resurrection, who entioned later 





literature only, the group ¢ 
In the Kx 





in are further 
Malik the an 










‘ also writin; 





and recording angels," r 
fire 


uardians of the 





Apart from some features belon 


to popular theo: 
log: 






» canonical Tr the dogmatic features 
of the angels only the statement 


from light." 


were created 








Djibril is mentioned by nai ii. ¢ i. 4. Accord 
8 Sura il. 9 E a of Islan I n, in F 
9 Sura xii S x 8 
On sura ii. 28) and the Karrabiytin (Baid: a iv. 1 

12 Sura Ixxx, 15; lxxxii, 1 
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+ theology" four points are given special promin 
; their possessing no 





ence: their being created from li 





sex, thoug tities do not consider this point as 





bein, ? their impeccability; and the relative ex- 
cellency of the angels, Apostles, and man, 


We may cite what the commentary by Abu’l 

















Muntaha and that by ‘Ali al-Kari say on the subject, The 
says the former—are, according to the majority 
uslims, subtle bodies, capable of assuming different 
The ¢ of two classes. The occupation of the first 

as its centre in the knowledge of God and His tran 
scendency. These are “the highest” and “those who are 





near to Allah”. The second class brings from Heaven to 





earth‘ the divine commands to carry out the foregoii 





dectees and what has been written by the divine pen.* 
These angels belong partly to Heaven, partly to the 
‘Ali al-Kari’s commentary the following passage 








may be translated:7 “They are preserved from sin; they 


never transgress the commands of Allah; they are free 





from sex. In the [ is said that the angels 





have no share in the 





ts of Paradise, nor in the » 





beatifica 
The relati 


may be illustrated by a passage from al-B; 





excellence of angels, Prophets and man 
hdadi:9 “The 
maintain the superiority of 

Some of them admit the 
of the Faithful as 








large majotity « 
the Prog 
possibility of 








periority of 





compared with the angels; they do not, however, mention 


anyone individually. The followers of Tradition do not 





teach the superiority of the angels over the Prophets, 








f. especially Fakhr al-Din 





lopaedia of Islam 
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except al-Hasan i 


divided 


al-FadI al-Badjali 
on this point. The 
that the angels are n 









€ven consider the 





those ange 
lent than t 





mitted even t 





Asamm.3 Acc 








excellent than the 
that they themselves are 
This is the opinion of 





Khattabiya, Those who 
Over the Proph 
‘The Messial 
God, 






nor do the angels v 









Verse is no argument 

Used in the case of equalit c a 

any of the Prophets that he is more excellent than 
angels; but we say that he is more excellent than every 
Single one... . .Our friends connect the thesis of e superi- 





other illu 
Of the di 





us Companions. So we need not ta 


ssension of Mu‘t: 





€ may be taken as the c 











hod, »pinion that 

the Faithful are more excell e ange eneral 
So it appears that the s 
taken by the Apostles, the t e 

| f 
Aba “Alt al Husain b, al-Fadl al-Bag B Ai dat 
se 
5 Aba Bake al-Asamm. 
4 The “twelvers” of the Shi'a 
5 Sura iy. 17. 


Commentary on the Fikh Akba 


Sf. John of Damascus, Mig 






















































































































le with the angels are 
Kuran and the books 
Muhammad. Of the 
book ¢ mentioned in the Kuran 
Tora), revealed after the time of 
d afterwards confirmed 
t fir revealed to David;3 the I 
G Is ¢ scrolls of Masi and 
Ibrahim al.$ 
The Kuran i in this book as Allah’s 
revela ammad, either as a whole? or as single 
revela| 
The di a 1 ter Islam towards the books 
ma X d here from the chief commentaries 
Abu’l-Mu sa he | ns an 
abs f ind that they are the speech 
of Alla’ The i of oks revealed to the 
Apostles amounts to one hu and four; of these tea 
scrolls were r led to Ac o Shith,"* thirty to 
Idris,*3 ten to Ibrahim 
The followin age i nal-Taftazini’s commentary 











them are the speech of 





























Allah and this is oni 








the text recited and heard, A or is poini ew 
the Kuran is the most excellent; next comes ec T 5 
then the In hen the Zabsi These books, th: 
the reciting and writing of the of t 





Precepts, have been abrc 








ber, for, the latter ni 













be included in t and 
others which belong to i 
The same argumer hall sce 1 is used against 
Specify ¢ number of the Prophets. In our article it is 
Not the ophets but the Apostles who are mentioned. 
What is the difference between the two terms? 
In the Kuran Muhammad calls himself Prophet as well 
4s Apostle; in canonical Tradition stles fr || 
quently mentioned; apparently they form one class with 
the Prophets, to wh« I weight is giver 





» in the Kuran a difference is m: 
Apostle and the Prophe a 
Sentatiy 





de between t 


he former is repre- 





¢ of a community « 
has sent him.? In canonical ‘Tr 
tions of how, on the da 
their 





a) to which God 





ion there are descrip. 
resurrec 


be 
pass the bi 








leaders will have t 
Moment the 








Apostles w 

The idea of the Apos 
different people may 
Christian 
trac 


make use of a pass-word or cry. 





as naries each to a 


have reached Muhammad through 





channels, as this is the me underlying the 
lition of the preaching of Christianity throu 
World.4 The differe 








¢ lies in the fact that neither Muha | 
mad nor Muslim Tradition k 








s anything of twelve | 

*Postles, ‘The Kuranic series comprises Nah (Noah), Lit | 
1 al-Isfarwint Nasaf * on ? om 

On Fikh Akbar u, p. 11 | 

«2 Suta x, 48; xvi. 38; xxiii, 46; xl. 5. I , ; 


4 E.g. in the Apocryphal Acts of the Ap 















































































Lot), Isma 


larger 
of the 
Har 


Jonal: 





not sent each to a differen 


footsteps of 
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il, Ma 





he Apostles who reappear in the list 
, we find Idris (Enoch), the Patriarchs, 
Dawid, , Elijah, Elisha, Job, 
ather Zakariya’. They are 


le, but they walk in the 











Consequently, according to the doctrine of the Kuran, 




















every Apostle is as such also a het; but not every 
Prophe the same tir n tle. This is also the 
view of early Christ Chrysostom expresses it in the 
following way:! Kai 6 pav mpodnjrns ob Svvarar elvac Kad 

hos Kat mpodrirys 5 88 dméarodos Kal mpodyirns 














clude some 
Accor 





was only 
however, t 

On the 
tion ; on th 





the balance 





1 Ed. M 
2 Ibn Sa‘d, 
3 Ibn Sa‘d, 
4 Relan 








ing to later dogma: 











5 Ed. Cureton, p. 





snical Tradition shows a perpetual tendency to 





number of the Prophets as well as that of the 


exceed the number of 315,” 





e latter do n 





s varies between 10003 and 
f precision, Aba Hafs 
safer not to fix the 





mber”, he says, “we might 


someone who does not belong to them, or ¢ 





ics® the difference between 





phet is this, that the former was sent 
pecial to him, whereas the lattet 
preach and utter warnings. Sometimes, 
two words are said to be synonymous. 
dectee cf. General Register in voce Predestina- 
e computation of sins cf. supra, p. 174 599-47 


cf. supra, p. 169 599. 





col. 9 
, 1/1, to and the catechism edited by Reland. 





anica, p. 40 59 
E.g. Abv’l-Muntahi, p- 4 
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Ad art. 


questic 





This is the orthodox view of the difficult 
f Allat His quali 
historical background has been sketched above.' The 





n of the essence c ies; the 





Present version lays stress on the ¢ i 














qualities, in contradistinction to the Mu‘tazilites. The 
formula “knowing t His knowledge...” is as 
ctibed by tradition to al-Ash‘ari.3 It must be remarked 


that the short creed “of the adherents of tradition and th 
People of th Ash‘ari 
in his Me estion 
of 








nna”, which is rep 
alat,4 is still far f 


the divine ‘qualities 


roduced by 





t not be said that the 
names of Allah are other than Himself, as the Mu‘tazilites 
and Kharidjites do. They cc 
ledge. Likewise they affirr 








fess that Allah has know- 
Allah’s hea 
which they do not deny as the Mu‘t 
affirm Allah’s power 

So much for the ger 
Now turn to som 
sens 





ng and sight 








ites do. And they 





position of this article, We 





special points. “Allah is one, not in the 


¢ of number, but in the sense that He has no 








ner; 
He begetteth not and He is not be otten and there is none 


like 


Whole of sura cxii being cited here, the word ahad, which 
in the 


has 





unto Him.” It is curious to observe that, nearly the 


text of the Kuran expresses the unity of Allah, 





been replaced by wdbid, with the remark that this 


term must not be taken in the numerical sense “so thai 
might be . 








presumed that there would follow a secc 





Apparently the commentators have not understood the 
ttue significance of the phrase used in the article. ‘The 
teason wh 





seemed advisabl 





1 the expression 
Wah p 





/ may have been that the Mu‘tazilites emphasized 
the 
heir confession of t 











¢ unity of Allah, that is, the unity of 
lis essence as opposed to His qualities. When the discus 
3 al-Baghd f ; 
hdl, Up PE 
4P. 7 
© This is the ¢ Ali al-Kairi. if Ak taba 
18 to the 
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ns with the Mu‘tazilites had | 





iodox could no | 








take objection to a reference 


heir creed. As a matter of fact 





to the unity c jah in 








ater creeds' we find the confession of Allah’s unit 
ide by side with f His being unique. In the com: 
nentary on the Fik par 1? abadiya is declated to be a 





it), whereas wapidiya is called 





quality of essence 








ity of action (sifat a/ 
ted to be eternal in the full 
sense of the term, viz vali (without beginning) and abadi 
end). Orthodox I 


of the Chri: 





The divine qualities are a 





am draws the full consequence 





ian doctrine of the eternal Word of God: 





“God, the Father, has begotten the Son from eternity, 
ilar 


am to all the divine qualities, The 


nd the Son is being begotten eternally A 








Joctrine is applied E 
doctr applied by 
¢ relation between Allah 
s perhaps the formula that they atc 
cither He nor other than He. Later th 


and His qu 





0 ologians have 





ctrine of the sifdt in a very subtle way.* 








There are two classes of qualities, those which belong 
of Al 


action. Later Islam knows mc 





‘0 the essen ah and those which belong to His 








‘¢ elaborate classifications.* 





How intensely serious the discussions on the qualities 


were may be seen from the fact that at the end of the 





present ar dissenters are declared to be infidels, Who 


is not reminded here of the disc 





20s on the duoovata 
which aroused such vehement debates among Oriental 
Christians? 

It p that not only the qualities 
of Allah, but also His x he Almighty, 
etc,—are confessed to belong to Him from eternity. 

On the eternity of the creat ion of Allah, ct. infra, 


finally remarke 








ames—the Living, 








the commentary on art. 5. 








Chapter 1 of al-Santisi 





Ad art. 3. This article 


¢, in so far as the general doctrin 












's here applied to one of them, namely, speech, the ( 
tian Logos, wh ich, as b een pointed ¢ ove, Pi 
Sented special difficulties because o tnation in th 
visible and audible Kuran,t One ese difficulties i 
dealt with at length in the present 

















of Satan himself, as quoted in the 
Same time be the eternal speech of 
A second question is that of the mn between the 





ternal speech of Allah and t 












recitec n. The answer given in the pr article is 
Not universally accepted by Mu orthodo: 
It may be noted also that in this art cle 8 
} as it was used by Ahmad ibn Han ppears to 
Veloped into the general principle of tamgih, i 


€xcluding all human | 
&atding the Godhe 
ame len; This 
mean betw 








method has become the or 
‘een tashbib and ta‘t 





Ad att. 4. The article dea 


















thropomorphism, on which cf. supr PP. 66.599., 85, 
52'49- One of the chief points, namely, that of 
divine throne and of Allah’s sea ing Himself on it, is n 
Hrentioned in our creed. This fact is significant for i 
Seological position, which is Ash‘arite} rather than 
‘ ox in the old sense 

The hand of Allah is declared to be His eternal quali 
The addition of “without how” wo 





‘ reely have been 
able to lay the ghost of Ahmad ibn I 
Whether Allah i 


debated que 


Janbal. 


ni muct 
or , 


stion. It was answered in the negative sense 
1 P78 


the Ey 
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by Djahm.' Apparently the term “thing” was, in the 





opinion of some theologians, too materialistic to be 
applied to the deity. Their opponents may have feared 
lication to Allah might 


n (ta'fil). Yet they, ot 


that to abar the term in its a 





lead to the nown evapora 
arites, had to avoid what could be de 
materialism. So they applied to this case also 
of fanzih and confessed that Allah was “thing”, 
cautious formula 











but unlike other things. Yet even th 





was mitigated by a clause in which it was declared that 
in, id the r The 
orthodox position could be supported on its positive as 
a verse from the Kuran, 





sitively existin, 





ning of 








well as on ne ve side by 


“Which thing is weightiest in bearing wit- 





sura vi. 19: 
ness? Say, Allah”; ar 


“Tt ; 


is nothing like Him” (sura xl. 9). The whole ques 
tion led the 






a8 regards the negative position 





cologians who were interested in it to subtle 
m the pages which al 








distinctions, as may be seen fr 





¢ pronouncement is worked out 





in the corresponding negative qualities. We shall explain 





them one by or 

Without boc 
anthropomorphists went in the opposite direction. The 
d, is towards a 


n above} how far the 








other ha: 
> it is denied that God is 4 








spiritualized idea of God 
body. This covered, however, a wider field than 
that of the : he technical 














Iso in this 








sm; that it is used here al 
and the explanation of 
stic_ mannef. 


terms used by scholastic 


the contex 





sense appeai 
Abu’l-Mur 
“Every body”, he 


are composite, all composite things are created, all created 








i is similarly in the schola 
all divisible thing 








y ‘is divisible 





further Fakhe al-Din al-Razi, 
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things presuppose a creator, Conse 












1 tly ever i 
fontingent and presupposes what is necessarily existent.” 
This is the kind of reasoning which we shall find in later 
forms ¢ he creec 

“Withou! ce, without accidens.” Here we 
the very eart o} on its Aristotelian basis, O1 
theology, after nas joined the highways 
of anti: 





uity, following the exai 


ad decisively taken the 





Eastern Christian 





which direction under the 


John of Damascus, who, we may repeat, 





ance < 





Atistotel; 


lian logic (kepadata drrocroduxd 


the Muslim idea of God is in accord with John’s de 
Sctiption; th 


he negative 
without dec 


work 





hodox doctrine upon 





Onmany ps 











substance, 









jowever, occur in his grea 
on dogmatics. On the contr I 
Unity of God by the uni 


Why does M 


he il tes the 





of His sub: i 





ance 
im orthodoxy, also in contradist 








action 
to the sect of ¢ ¢ Karrimites,? reject this not ion? “Be- 
Sause a substance is a substrate ( for accidentia and 
puginated properties (bamddith) and this is foreign to the 


being of God”, 


says Abu’l-Muntahi, 
joins 


he idea of substance 
an indiy 





ri sub. 
hat of body of which it is 
(atom), and, 
The idea of God bein, 
slim as well as in Christ ian t 





h, definite (wuta- 





¢ is rejected in 





translate here the definition of the 

body”, “substance”, and so onas they occur 

Wwigchism of Abii Hafg ‘Umar al-Nasafi:5 “The 
$ part 


the 





world 





has originated, for it consists of 
a'yan), and (b) accidentia 
Stance is that which h: 


18 either (a) cor 
2) compose 


) sub- 





“Sub: as an existence of its own. It 





1, in which case it is called body, or 





i, p. 14. 
Damascus, ed. 


4 John of 
PP. 69, 4 
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sed, which case it cannot be divided and 
ar) 





$ no existence of its own 





»dies and atoms, ¢.g. colour, cies, 








sronouncement regarding the God 
it”, is akin to the idea of indefinite 


limit”? (badd) is 








ferent explanation of the term 
mentioned by Abu’l-Muntaha3, namely, the definition of 
meration of its parts; God 


t is 





means of the en 





4), without parts, the idea of | 








The remaining negative terms scarcely require any 
explan: It may, however, be remarked that 
plain words “without equal”, which go back to the 





transferred by Abu’l-Muntaha to the philoso 
phical field in the following way: ‘The idea of equality 


artnership regarding species. God, having neithet 





Ot genus, cannot have an equal 





5. This article, as well as arts. 6 and 7, deals with 

as which are bound up with the idea of Allah 

reator and Governor of the universe and of maf. 
difficulties from a purely theological point of view 
have been mentioned above;5 the present article takes up 





4 position in opposition to the Djabrites, in so far a8 
Allah’s writing on the preserved table is of a descriptives 
ure. The tenout of the article as 4 





not of a decisive, ni 
k 





whole is rather of a philosophical than of a theological 
nature. 

At the outset the creatio ex nibilo is taught, in accordance 
“Allah existed and there was nothing 


Aristotelian doctrine 





with the tradition 


with Him”, and in opposition to t 








This term is also used to d 
Ali al-K 

3 P. 14. 4 Sura sl. 9 
P. 75 59, 
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Of the eternity « 





the world. The 


Creator imposed on I 


theologians 
harmonizing it with the doctrine 





from change, a doctrine to w 


difficult 





expressed in art re creating is included among th 








Another wa: ¢ difficulty mentioned, 





Well as tha 
doctrine of G 
Concerning thing 





redes ai 
ledge. “Allah had kn 


ation, was f 















present article ¢ 


loubt that the introduction o! is doc 
be 


Ca kine 
cre 


presses For ther 





1 of mother-conception con 








id predestination, but in 


made these dogmas m: 





Sa matter of fact, the f 
the present 


Tthas two aspects and adequately 


1 
of the Mu‘tazilites rejected the id 
accor¢ 





article immed 








ed immediately 








of God as the Create 
em the creative function consisted rather 
it forethought;# and Oriental Christianity, through its 


tovthpiece John of Dama: 
the place 
did 








ave to divine prognosis 
which the decree hi 
ive up the idea of pre 
forethought and 

to harmoniz 





not 





farted from 


n, trying 





nen approac 
the two: “For”, 

His foreth< ught God ha 
accord, 








» account of 





ablished all t 


“ance with His bounty and His justice”.4 A: 


theology, 





he other | 
on the other h 





tioned in the Wastya, cf. art 
e article Kalk in the E 
and Filkh Abba 
3 Ed. Migne 
4Ed. Minne 











XCIV. col. 9) 
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es that of divine forethought, 
two, and thereby to 





predestination, appre 
s way to harmonize t 





tryi 
weaken the Mu‘tazilite position, 
1 


The appearance of the idea of God’s 
in the present article rests upon one 
the relation 
ne of the 





oreknowledge in 





a prominent place 





other ground, namely, its connection with 








nce and existence. According tc 
e fact that things were 


between es 
Mu'tazilites, as we have seen, th 
thought by G the ground ¢ 
an interven: f creation. This notion led them, for 
the creation of Paradise and Hell." It 


phrase: “The non-existing is thing 





their reality, without 











was embodied in 
(al-ma‘dim shai’). 

Orthodox Islam and medieval Christianity could not 
a real distinction between 








this doctrine; they madi 
d existence: “Pour adapter |’Aristotélisme 4 S# 
il suffit de transformer la dis- 
posée par le Stagirite, entre 
ique ov 





destination théologique, 
tinction purement logique, 
Pessence et l’existence, en une distinction ontolo; 
réelle; puis d’appliquer & cette distinction réelle la 

de la puissance et de l’acte et cel 








péripatéticienne d 
Panalogicité de l’étre”.? As a matter of fact, Islamic 48 


well as medieval Christian theology teaches that in Goe 








existence 





alone is there coincidence of essence (dhdf) ai 
xs there is separation between the 


(wudjad), in other bei 
al 


two,3 God alone being absolutely existent, whereas 
other beings are only contingent and require to be create? 
in order to acquire existence. This fundamental use of the 
ves it, in some contexts, the meaning 


yent”” 
madi 


term “cont 
of “not-really existing”; conse 
th n-created, things not yet created, 


no reality of the! 





tly the term 





en 





ings and 





denotes 
things created, in so far as the latter have 


own. 


Adart. 6. This article con’ 
destination, especially in relation to human nature 


ains the doctrine of pre 
Ow 





Supra 
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much importance was attached to Mu 





rigid predestination appears frot 
is against the Djabrites rather th 
48 well as from the doctrines of a 


The term Ahadhldn: is based on sura iii. 154: “But 








don you to yourselves, who will help you after Him? 





1¢ Faithful therefore tru ¢ idea belongs 









to Christian dogmatics, where there exists a term which 
exactly corresponds to & m, namely, éyxarddeujus 
It is hardly necessary to remark a Chr 0 





this term performed the n Muslim 
- E 
cology—that of safeguardin, from a direct 


Sonnection with evil.3 There is, however, this di 








ference, 














tt le in Christianity it secured at the same time the 

Providential action of God, in Islam it secured rather the 

freedom of man. On the opposite of khagblis, viz 

Or hidaya, cf. al-Baghdadi, Usil, p. 140 59g. 
Further, our article, being orthodox in that it declares 


human acts to be cr 
Allah,# mitic 
term ash is based on sura ii, 286: “God will not burden 





decreed by 











ny soul beyond its power. It shall enjoy the good which 
ithas acquited, and shall bear the evil for t quirement 
of Which it laboured’ 

Here the ve in the eighth 






forms; and t 
‘ound side b 


who de 


ngly 








ving an exact description of Hence this doctrine 
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A century after the de 





had acquired a firm footin, 


al-Bag 


for instance, from their use throughor 





The question of predestination is attached 








present article to that of 's nature (fitra 
urn is connected with fundamental pc 
between the sct ‘ 

especially the Mu‘taz: ad the orthodo: 
as been touched upon ¢,3 in conn 












reaching the age of discretion, had to be invited to em 


brace Islam; for m s not born in the state of Islam, but 


ina state of n 











radition 2 in the ff 





d to which belong 


ng too subtle to be re 


r sts which is connected with 


“choice”, 
al-Ash‘ari the terms & 
dogmatics, as appears, 


which in its 
s of difference 
and philosophers, 
The question 


tical attitudes towards children taken 


It may be remembered that 


nt so far as to maintain that children, on 


well-known 


parent 10 a Jew or a Christian or 
see”.4 For y tra be taken here in the 

natural religion or in that of Islam, the tradition at 
rate revealed an attitude re ding children and their fate 





which was in opposition to that of the Kharidjites. 


T « 


tradition should be taken became of primary 











Is) ing the true reli 


term fifra in this 
importance 


ne debates wi ¢ Mu‘tazilites. Religion, according 
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Was rational ; every ch 





Id born was a Muslim, and the law 
of Islam, being rational, was valid even cfore 1 been 
Promulgated; its obligatory character was universal In 


this train of the 




















ce eral canonical 
traditions, h 

In other tr »wever, fifi P' 
Islamic religion, which is not identical t 
closely akin to it. This fifra differs from. the ral 
religion of the Mu‘tazilites, which was based on rational 
insight. It has its origin in that act of revelation to Adam 
Which is described in the present article and also in a we 
known canonical tradition desc as are based 
Upon sura vii. 171: “And when thy Lord brought forth 
their descendants from the reins of the sons of Adam nd 
took them to witness against th 





t Lord?’ They said 
In some versions the trad: 


to pred 








n: 
basis of the 








acknowl 











teference to th 








crea 





It may be askec 
oned can b 





he story from 





9¢ reconciled with the doc 


he present article, that God “cre 
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from unbelief and from belief”. Abu’l-Muntal 
belief in the latter pk 
thestory regarding Adam it is use 





i explains 


hereas in. 
whereas in 





ase by “acquired belief”, 
ase by “acquired belief 





according to him, in the 





sense of “primeval be ting solely in the recog- 





nition of Allah’s lordship. According to the present 


es in the relation 





article there are, consequently, three 


between God and mankind: that of primeval belief, that of 


n€ FECO; ah’s lordship, 





ion of 





that of being under 


the bondage of the law aklif ¢ last-mentioned 


t Apostle. 








period begins w 
5 








nilar questio: 








present article were debated in the Eastern church at the 


ime when Islam had just taken firm root in Syria. It is 
well known, and ha 





, ready been remarked, that in 


regard to the 


of predestination it ‘was not 
orthodox Islas T 


sm, which sympathized with 





the Christian view. ‘The fol nature and 





ywing passage ¢ 
E 














free will from John of Damascus has a special bearing 
upon Mu'tazilism: It must be k that virtue 
(dper#) has been implanted by God in our nature. So He 
is the beginning and cause of all good, and without His 
help and assistance it is impossible for us to will or to do 


any good. But it depends upon us either to cling to virtue 


and to follow Go 





summons, or to abandon virtue, 





which means adher d following the devil, who 





summons man in this direction, without having power to 
evil is nothing but the with 





use any com 





drawal of good, just as d: 





the withdrawal 


Keeping, therefore, to nature, we keep to virtue; deviating 





from nature, we come to what is contrary to nature and 
reach evil” 

A Mu‘tazilite could scarcely have taken any objection 
to this passage. In order to estimate the Christian view at 


its proper value, >¢ forgotten that its pure 





2 On 
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monism is in large part a reactio: si dualism of 
Manichaeism.' 

Ad art. 7. This article is less elaborate © corre 
sponding one in the W rt. 7), where three classes of 
re distinguished—obliga ‘ ry and 
with a view to God >mmar nd 

See supra, p. 142 
Ad atts, 8 and 9. These ¢ artic pec 
cability (‘isma) of the Apostles and Prophe eneral and 
of Muhammad in particul . corre 
sponding to them in the Wasiya. Their ce in the 

Fikh Akbar tr may be due to two « We have 
already seen that the Fikh Akb x standing its 

blance to the Wasiya, S sol nor e 
ic arrangement. arts. 1-7 the dox position 
regarding Allah, His being, H ies and His creator 
ship, is stated. It is natural t ctrine regardir 
the Apostles and Prophets should fc 
is als e re ered: the 

Kuran contain: De 3s postles 
and Prophets d nore 
than are the stc Old Testame 
Early Traditior at traces of atic ht 
tegarding A chapters which are 
especially devoted to ther I " 1 
Muslim’s Kitab al-E dal Man 
Kib). Here we d < a 
featur ¢ described. These traditions 
form the nucleus of tl nt ’ 

new racteristic Prophecy). Y col 

lections of canonica 1 re is race c 
impeccability of the Prophets ; « contr eral of 

th { f 
em are connected with grave si 1 is the father of 
all murder, Abraham did n fi Moses com 

ted manslaughter, and so on.? Mu c uc, is 
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this respect, and this distinction is the 





¢ of intercession. Yet the dogma of 
is never mentioned explicitly 


ready seen that in the Waslya no special 





de of the Prophets; nor are they mentioned 
ion of faith which al-Ash‘ari has inserted in 
sion of “all the people of 






a ¢ dogma of the impeccability of the 
perhaps for the first time formulated in the 
nu. We r suppose that it arose out of the 














of Muhammac irae’ has pointed to 
w Ibn Sa‘d (} 845) and al-Tabari 
h betra ne cy to keep Muhammad 
aint of polytheism. In the present article 


y finds dogmatic expression for the first 
be that the development of the ‘isma of the 
its dogmatic form was encouraged by the 
Shi‘a circles.4 rate from the Fikh 
wards the 
f Muhammac 

s of Islar there are differences as 





icular belongs to the 





The position occupied by this article in out 
previous creeds and its 
ding 


es its origin entirely to the 





ied, The corres 





¢ murder of ‘Uthman; in the 














e form of a hierarchic sequence; in out 
imme n those concerning the 
‘ d Muhammad in particular 
P A meds, Pp. 124 
Nie Person Mabammeds, p- 2 
it Pp. 23 ai -qq.; Abu’l-Barakat al 
af 4 Hafs ‘Umar al-Nasafl, 





1-Din al-Razi, i. 5195 
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Ad art. 11. This article scarcely requir i 
after what has been said aby 
faith and sin, on the community and th 
the punishr 








nt of sin in t tld to come. 


Ad art. 12. O ug of sandals cf. supr 
P. 158 sqg. Here it may be sufficient to recall the diff 
ence between the present article and art. 16 of th 











in so far as in the latter the wiping of 
obligatory, whereas in the present article it is descrit 


only as commendable. We have scen that in later theol 









when the debates with the Shi‘a on this question had los! 
cir keenness, the view became prev that the 
wiping of s no longer ¢ but 
merely allowed. 
The commentators say th: 


article, in which the 
ndable, is also directed 


Not say, however, in what 








other Muslims on this point. 


Shi‘a regard a thousani 





Ramadan as preferable 





Only guess at what lies behinc 
begin by relating the hist oO 
to the Mus 


lection of traditions? that, in 





doctors. 





Muhammad once entered the n 
Prayer, A num 
likewise. This was repeated on 


by a growing number of people 





Mosque could not contain t 
hammad delayed his 








When he declared that | ad absented himse 1 pur 
Pose, in or 0 preve ¢ rite from becoming ¢ 
ator Commentator n his happened in 





Ramadan 


It do 
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of the report, to which ‘A’isha was anxious also to add 


of rak‘a’s of Muhammad’s fardwip never 





that the numbe 





exceeded eleven. 








The second report relate in the time of the 

calip mar, great 2 hown for these 
le in grou schind one or more reciter 

erit appears f 1 commentary of Kastallani* 

e number of rak‘a’s was considerably extended, 


in Makka and Madina;? al-Shafi‘l declared that 





) objection to similar practices; others, however, 
on, and we can understand why 
to state that Muhammad himself 

| for the fardwip. “Umar’s regula 


h a praiseworthy 





da), altho 
the common people in Atchin, 
© tarawih in large crowds, do not 


hem, except by a too clamorous 





At the time of the consolida: 





s to have been no serious 





int, for in the books of fib of the 


reckoned among the 





ich are recommended.4 
oint to a high estimation of the 
on the other hand, to 4 


ned circle moderate 





his state of things be 


origin of the 
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caused to the community by the Pur 














Khiridjites on the one | eunge ar 
of magistrates on the ‘ a d 
were the more serious ¢ magistrates were, in 
virtue of their office, the leaders of prayer. Was pr 
behind one who drank wine, or was of other gra 
sins, valid or not? A negative answer to this q 1 
would clearly have meant revolution and ld have 
been in contradiction to the general attitude adopted by 
the orthodox community towards temporal power 

It is well known the Murdjites especially went 
very far in accepting men and things as they were. Abi 
Hanifa belonged to, least sympathized with, this 





Sect. As a matter of fact, the present article occurs among 
the genuine traditions of A sf 
in the Fifh Absat.* It is cur 
also has obta: 





da place in ca 
Saying of Muhammad.* 








Ad art. 14. The qi 





n of the pu 
appears in this article in a version of whict 
et 5 

half is negative, the latter 





Dositive—a fresh a 
a middle way between the latitudinarian 

Murdjites and the rigid view of the Mu‘taz 
regard tot 





¢ differing views on this question’ the former 
1 with the promise (wa‘d) of God, the latter 
With His threatening (wa‘id 





Were connec 








The version in the article i 





prese 





orthodox view;4 although the divine decree 
tioned in the present article 
article rests upon it 


s not men 


ast be assumed that the 





ntercession on behalf of sinner 





treated in art 


1 MS, Cai 








Aba Dawid, § , 
3 See also al-Ash'aci, M, 44.599. 29. 
4 199.; al-Baghdidi, Ups 07, 242.99. ini, i. 29, 31, 
85; Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, M aib, i. 4 
4 CE. Abu’l-M i’s commentary, p. Alt al-Karl, p. 66 





99.5 supra, p 
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The view propounded in the third paragraph of thearticle 
on sura iv. 51 and 116: “Verily, God will not 
union of other gods with Himself; but other 
will He forgive whom He pleaseth”. The 





forgi 








emphasis laid by orthodox Islam‘ and also by Ash‘arite 
, on Allah’s cing exempt from huma 
d principles,? is justified by such passages as 





tandards 





this from the Kuran, 








Ad art. 15 ry take away the 
reward of ar The term “ostentation” is the 
translation of riya’, which corresponds to 7d Geabijvan 





Matthew vi. 1) amentaries say 





the ec 





sig dvblpd 








what is done 
cm 





that riya’ covers also the idea of sum‘a 
in order to be heard. al-Ghazili often combines the 


fo ambition. The idea 





riya’ with djah which comes nea 





f good works is taken away by ostentation 


n in closely similat 





that the rew 
inglory has found expressi 
ie New Testar 


> reward” (Matthew vi. 1, 2, 55 





nd vai 








terms in nt phrases “to have one’s 





reward” and “to have 
16) 
So the whole a 








icle may be said to illustrate the affinity 
of Islam and Christianity in an ortant point. Canonical 
Tradition abounds with sayings proclaiming similar views. 


Instead of r 








ny examples may be sufficient to call 


»n to the fact that al-E 
s with the saying : “The value of works is in theit 


collectors of 








atter khari opens his collection of 





Traditio: 





on”, as 





inten: ing which he and the 


Tradition often repeat. By way of illustration of its mean 





ing, it is enough to recall the traditions in which it is said 
that he who takes part in the holy war “in order to be 


seen” is not in Allah’s way and will be thrown into Hell.3 





This train of thought is carried on by al-Ghazali, who 


has devoted one of the books of his Idyd’ to the intention 








1 See e.g. AbO Hafs ‘Umar al-Nasafi’s ‘akjda on this point. 
2 CE. supra, p. 144 59 
3 Bukhari, Tawpid, b, 28; Muslim, Imdra, tead. 152; Nawawi, iv 











their own sake and with selfless dev 
Ghazali, though not denyi 











religion solely, or mainly, £ 
often complains that the doctors in 
attention to that pure devotion to religion to which the 
fulfilling of the law serves only as < 
His attitude in this respect i uc ¢ that 
‘owards the Jewish law and the scribes. 
As a characteristic example of the juridical handling of 








religion, I te 





commentary on the pre 





greatest imc may A 
ascribes this effect to osten 
to other sins, shows that ot 
Works; nay, Allah says: Ve 
deeds,3 and this is based on t 











Says: My mercy hath preceded 

Commentators disagrees with this view and writes: Like 
Wise other evil features besides ostentat vainglory 
nullify the reward of good w He bases this view on 
the tradition: ‘Five causes nullify fast back-biting, 
lying, abuse, a false oath and the lust of the eyes’. This 














erpretation of 





this tradition, according to wk 








Ness and the be 























of fasting that are nullified by the 
five sins—not fasting itself, for the lust of the eyes is a 
Venial sin which does not nullify ‘ood work; this is the 
©Pinion of the sama as well as at of the Mu’ 
This commentator’s reference to the 
Character spoils good works, as vine y’, is 
Useless, as the tradition is interpreted that 

P68 

The commentat Pikh Akbar ni fora ai w of 

Aba Hanifa 

+ Bukhari, Tawpid, b. 65; Muslim, Tawba, tc 
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m of ostentation and vain: 


badness of character, 





glory, spoils the reward of work. This interpretation is 





) the reconciling method which is accepted by 


accordin, 


6. In this article the reality of the signs of the 





that of the miracles of the saints is 














confessed, the latter in opposition to the Mu‘ta: s. The 
distinction made between s (dyat) and miracles (4 

mat) is explained in the sense t 1¢ signs granted to the 
Prophets are meant to prove their vocation and theis 
sincerity, in such a way that their opponents are silenced 








d 
overwhelming nature, This term 

ral-Nasafi in his creed, by al-Idji 
on. The nature of these signs 1s 





In virtue of the latter function, those signs are 











tis, what we call miracles. 








Muslims 
he idea of miracle, which occupies so large a place 
hat 


ding 
in the literature of Christianity. This is due to the fact 
modern We art from the dogmas 


of the existence of nature as an ¢ and of its working 











tern discussions usually 








according to laws. Orthodox Islam is less dogmatic on this 
ition of the 





vive a def 






point. The Fi 
ain it by “facts that in- 


term dya; the comm 









fringe upon the customary course of things”. The former 
definition is the current one kbawrik Ii’ l'adat) 
Instead of the term “laws of nature” we find in Muslim 
literature the term ‘dda, which I have rendered by “the 





lings”. This rendering has bee 





customary course of 





chosen for the sake of brevity, but it is not a literal one 











By ‘dda is meant that ac of Allah which gives humao 
life and the erse its aspect, and this activity consists 1% 
the fact that fr atom to time-atom He creates 
a series ha certain regularity. Now whea 









it is Allah’s will to support His Prophets in a visible way, 
s His usual way of re-creating the order oF 





He aband 


1 Taftdzint, p. 155 «9.3 a-Idit, p. 175 






































things: the dead are quickened, 
ind so forth. The atomistic philosophy on w 
theory of miracles is b cribed to a 
Bakillani (+403/101 A 

Ani (403/1013).' Ac ¢ 
miracle d ¢ 
eg. b L-Id 

T ‘ 1 c 

far as it is also a < dinary ¢ 
events; the difference > silence 
ponents, b f Go h 
saint through ce 

aints appear creed, 
another ¢ relati ate date of the Fikh Akb: 
M, The term wali, in as ery 
tare in the collecti canonical Tradition. I 
assumed that it became p 1 the course of h 
Century a.p. al-Tahawi agains lilection 











Mentioned it is applied to esc di 
position to the Mu'tazilites, t 

€schatological represen t r way 
nto Islam, or interpreted them in a wa: ich 
Cndangered their litera nce 

8 used by ‘Alial-Kari site e doe 
Rot disclose to us wha ell-known ter actl 
Meant in its connec 1 si nd cles. He 





1 On thi 





































merel at the Mu‘tazilites denied the miracles of the 
aints: 
In connection ¥ . s mentioned 
n the pr ic Ii ing th the 
Makkans refused to believe in Muhammad, because he 
} could not prove hi: by signs and miracles (sur 
ii, 8, ii. 95 8. ¢ replied that he 











HH | 1. 
| ne cher of repentance. 
| , to him a 
ion of the 

Mt ion that signs 
and miracl nd to Satan 

i} himself as well as to his auxiliary the Anti-Chris The 
HH] report t miracles are ni citly in the 





und to the 
‘ Tradition 
cannot be rejected, they natut- 
f the dc atists. Nevertheless, 








und by connecting them with the 
id}, A towards His 
m. 0 Muslims from the Kuran 





cated in Muslim 
v God commanded 
um,4 Iblis did 


‘ome guilty of 















































adore God and nothing beside Him—an ar ent which 


was not heard from the mouth 








of the other angels, who, 

Consequently, are considered to be inferior to him in 
4 

tawpid, Nay, Iblis may be looked upon as the most ferve 





adherent of this doctrine, as he dared 





in 
against the commandment of God Himself. Th 
of Iblis made a deep impression in 
mystics, as is shown by s 


Halladj.* 
Notwithstanding 





the original 





mn of Iblis to 
monotheistic worship, he sec 4 


him to abandon it and to serve other 
himself. So he appears to act evi 


nan, temptin, 





h no 
nowled; 


ority of al 





y, thou 
18 not defective. In a tradition on the 
Suddi* the archangel Gabriel i 





represented as giving 


Muhammad a description of the two beings whom 





nated most, Pharaoh and comparison is ur 


favourable to the former, 





as he claimed divine 
tank and honour 


‘The features of the Dadjdjal3 are we 
Collections of Tradition—his Cyc 
his reign of forty years, 


of Christ 





es in Syr 





ance and 
he hands 


id 





¢ per 





Like Pharaoh he will claim divine rank 





honour, as is implied in his name 





“Ali al-Kari’s commentary quc 





es examples of mir 
cribed to each of the three. Satan pervades the earth in 
Moment so as to be able to impar 
ent 8 ¢ able mE 


those in East and We 


’ccording to his comma 


nis evil inspirations to 





ara made the Nile flo’ 
nd the Anti-Christ will 











Quicken the dead 

The explanation of the miracles of God’s enemies 
iven here is that they are contingen nd 
Possible or conceiv . obtain 
Still greater importance when the tendency of schol 

Kitab al-Tawastn, ed. M 2, Ps 4 

All al-Kart, p. 71 

CE. the Eacyehp I i 




















































































































chapter. 























b t the occurrence of 

tert in the Fikh 
c « directic bh Muslim 

s n this creed originated. 

cle closes with a phr at belongs rather to 
to the p ne, In art was confessed 
ete Pe aps different version of 
rtic deemed , because the idea 











ection to Aristoteliant 





anism argue—God was 
he world from 

odox 

creative 

id the eternity of the 

he phrase: “ Allah was 
phrase which may seem 


The latter is not 
ed by us, ‘Ali al-Kiai 
tion between the eterna’ 
























1 the non-eternity of some of the things 
E more technical are the arguments 
Taftazini.5 al-Nasafi sought to express 

ywing way: “Bringing 





he qualities of Allah, eternal ; it mean: His 


parts, not in eternity 





cf. J. Obermann in Wien? 
















forth is different fror 


opinion”. The last phr 





of the world. 
f the worl 




















tt. 17. This questio whole has been treated 
b 6 8 7 1 Lt 
that th we Nov tenc C v D 

bu P 
Mentators the dogma itself cannot be doubted, because 
is based on Kuran and sana. Details, howe 











dogma onl e if t ccep: 3 

With otic cpt r »pomorphis 
\d art, 18, Th C o! rticle 

Of arts, 1-3 of the Wasiya.4 I be observe 

Slight mitigation he invar cter of f 

Siven in the text of those MSS.5 whick distinctio; 

bety 






































differences of ce 
faith and v 

relation between 
inter r 
pression in the te 





imposed on us”, 





the statement th: 

ubjective cert: 

surprising when 
F 


comment: 
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tainty and intensity, al-Ghazali bas 
ion in the light of the relation between 
and their mutual influence. As to the 
faith ,? it is clear that to the 
1c C veen the two which is of 
cr ty, which finds its € 
rm din, covering both id 
lis betwe lah as the 
n¢ he of | 
I h does not receive 
i one who serves the 
fer votion due to Him. 
n’s kne ledge Allah, there > 
yart of , who has appropriated 
God has revealed concerning His own 
pression “adequate knowledge” has the 





n and to 


¢ to the power of mar 
and t 


‘0 Go 


ities”, 0: 


’s essence 
according to th 
te to the obligation 
er sense we must also interpret 
are equal in knowled; 
which 


His q 





“adequ 





thfu 
a statement 
immediatel 
not 


¢ phr 
the Faithful 











equality 





d so on, to the obliga 





nt 
Jegree, whereas the difference 
¢ and all subjective varieti¢ 

Abu’l-Muntaha, who appears t0 


(0 distinguish between subjective and 


the latter sens 

































} 
cond part of the article emp! s Allah’s free | 
1 to show H Hi H H 
being the aeir eter e wit 
1¢ same liberty e c hic 
I en discussed several time e for 
It will be sufficient to recall fact on this poin | 
arism does not give Mu m. God 
justice and His bounty a: d equal 





find a parallel i 0 





Ad art. 21. On 
meet here the idea ¢ 





18 called a reality. Its 
cviii, 1: “Truly we 

term me 
it in 











is sense.4 The y n, ever, ¢ 
Plain it as one of the rivers of Par Muha: ad’ 
basin, which shown 2 c ¢ of b 
ascension.s In © descrip: I n be to 
Paradise, in others it is « ations ¢ e la 
Judgment side by side v bridge and the balanc 

1 Cf, the General R 

2 Pp. 61 sqg.y 180 599 5 P 


4. Cf. the atticl 
Tabari, 7 












































desert; it repr 
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ing from these divergent represent 





yme either by efforts at reconciliation or 


are two basin 





niliar conception, Here, 

















t »¢ distinguished. One belongs to the 
ents Muhammad as the shepherd, who 
inking-place those members of his com: 
ll thereby acquire eternal bliss, whilst 
n away, and are excluded from 

" The other type bi to cenery of 














Paradise. ‘The dimensions of this basin are as the distance 
between Aden and A its buckets or goblets are as 
numerous as ts waters as fragrant, sweet ai 
cool as the aters radise, its $s are hyacint 
Whosoeve s drun om its waters s never thirs' 
Alth atures in these descriptions show traces 














to indicate the origin of 








vee ts cf. supra, p. 178. C 


at present and 


ase: “The street is 


ecn mentioned 








me order 
er a kind of 





he pit of Hell, whereas the 








of the bridge a scriptural basis is found in 
ura xix, 72:4 “And verily 
»u who shall not go down into 





t Muslim, Fada'i/, trad 
For full reference 










The reference ¢ 




















for in the prece erse c h is | 
mentioned, but Hell (djahannam). “The brid, ‘ 
I as the exegetical means tc >id conclu 

ro) adition on the authority of 

) ther: Did 

ll . 1 Hell? 
it will be sa Ponchaue ‘ 

e € f 
Hell and there will be thor 1gs up I 


gtasp man a rt a diff 













































\ 








ux 
rches 
res ¢ he took for beau ls 
comment jot very explic he black 
e Perhaps they did not desire to speak their mind 
que ‘ nd allegorical interpretation, which 
en cept if s kind.‘ 

27,20, and ». 4059.5 180 59g 
This article osit , in so 
»ps the ideas « ce and ment.? It 
3 Wwe » observe ef called an 
Ww { I 1 which 
v of the catchword tazilites. It is as if, 

















£ God’s 


s God's 


by him. 


























Now what 















doctrine destination God | 
reason th le 
no compulsion, either or sart of God nat 
H t 1 
t $ con 
Heaven; Rest 
tion, durii ) d 
children of man f coat 
to the on thi Di 
Th: ; 
(40) exce 1c 
Whe I , 


Power, sav 


Ad art 
and Nakir < 


tomb, of whict 








3 on the re on 
P. 164, 


Ithas been seen aby >, 





the punishment of the inf 





which may take p! 








ions to the idea th e of the 





nished in the tomb, but that it 1 
vill spare them. 
The term 

bak, 













































































explanation, 














rt. 24. Abu’l-Munt 


e tenour « 

















It may, however, be th 











t in other articles of 


rention is not in the background. See 





article in 


God’s 





















probably in agreement 
uming that “Persian” 
¢ author of our creed 
in his time this was the 
from Arabic, a Muslim 


4s al-Ghazali, when 





Turkish and othe 





unlimited permis: 





nd qualiti 






inciple of 
2 


adopted 





athropomorphism, 
ropomorphism 


3 on account of this feat 





odalit nd makes af 
Ali al-Kari,3 in com 
10 does not touch upon 
ade, His 

it 


ranslate 
ne. “The 

een the 
to 
, T have found 


ubtle that it seemed 


and 

































































applied to God in conne ‘ c 
¢levated in rank’, ‘the fulfiller « © scattere 
armies’, lestroyer of ¢ ¢ I 
is not allowed to t led’ to Go 
though some schc re the use e term ‘whe 
veils Himself? allo ¢ terms may not be use f 
‘the intelligent’, Likewise it is nc ed f 
God such terms as ‘He who enters the who 
leaves the world’, Nor may the ter e 
applied to Him; but it is allowed to s He is 

ftom the creatures 

Apparently, what the author of this pas 
that the free application to God r Pe 
terms denoting human faculties ¢ the dange 
Teverence, 

Ad art. 25. The aim of t r ¢ to keep 
all anthropomorphic associatioy d ce. T c 
author expressly mentions t f God’s being near or 
far may be due to the fact that in his time these terms had 
becom popular through r As a matter of fac 
al-Gha: uses the terms “ne a i.” cir 
Mystic sense, in a contex ems to ay ac 
quaintance with the prese le. On the other hand, 
Must not be forgotten t belonged from of old to 
the religious language of I be sufficient to 

1 ‘Umdat Abl al-T 

Ed. Cureton, p. 28. 














and We 








from the Kuran:' “But 
vw what his soul 
to him than his 





ig that the present article 
E 





nipresence ¢ 
nt 





ance and nearness cant 


s of “near” and “far” in 


¢ to be understood is not ar 





from 











Under cover of »e said that 





mystic intercou 





wered 





» the various readings 





, however, on the main 





4 correct understanding is, 
he method of balkafa. 


sinner is fat 





t servants are near to Him, 
© (munddjat) 





of nearness may be applied to 


with Him; sit 





anding before God on the day of resurrection an¢ 





rd in Par 





nd d 








dise. 





ries differ on the question 
nce also correspond 
may 








shonour which r 





.” says Abu’l-Muntaha,3 “the 


or the 








distance) instead of 


posite).” “No, 





deas referring to the ranks 


¢ author of the present creed 













referring to the posi 
































subject certainty (/ka") 





on of 





» which it 
» the Kuran 


afterwards 


to art. 3, 








at, althoug 
hammad and 
et it is Allah 





eech and, 
portance Yet 

































its single verses vary as s the value 
So it is also with God’s names, whic 
Portance in so far as f them refe 


differ in loftin 















the different suras « Kuran is expr 
teference to its uniformity in respect « 
Such utterances of popular theology ar 
With the very different degre d 
nected with the recitation of different par 
these also are expressed in the form of t 


Baidawi mentions suc 





Sura, 








this article with the statement th: ah: 


$ well as his uncle Aba Talib, died as 





atement is to be found in ca 
of how Muhammad visited Al 
and admonished him to confes 














Without success, with the result 
Such traditions are intended to fe 
background of sura i 114: “It is not for 
the Faithful to pray for the forgiver 
though they be near ¢ sociate other 
after it hath been made clear to them 
the inmates of Hell”, 
It is, however, we own ‘tha 
abandoned such data and fir D| 
Nearly all Muhammad’s re altir 
Islam.4 It may be that this ct fattitude 
by th , 
the y 

























































































can easily be supplemented 




















ended that their number was 





yur of Fatima, as well 





ce reminiscenc 


, such as appea 





Manaf borne by one of his 
ly connected with the 


exist also in the corte 








Hanifa.? The discrep 
ions on the children of 
onstrated by Lammens 
ers of Muhammad, as 








lia of Isha 


ble ignorance, the 








cireur 
Mu 
n bora. 





niddle years wh 
Idren must have bee 
and, 
best 


e, On the other 





being at her 
married; 





n) when she 
urces say that she was 
@. sixteen 


these divergent ten: 











y of opinion as to which o 

1 facts concerning each © 

id be out of place to mention 
ind it will be sufficient to recall the 
sy full 















Eur 




















an historians such as Sprenger, Lammens, Cactani 
nd Buhl 
Zainab married Abu’l ‘As, who f 
uslims at the battle of Bad d raced 
I : nd after her death Umm Kulthim, was 
married to the later cali “Uthmaan, F » ‘A 
last named is the only one of Muh: aug 
survived in her descendan Saiyids and SI 
these up to the present day are very numer Nc 
standing this, she has received the epithe 
virgin, “because of her standing a < 
her age as to excellence, religion, rank and ge or 
“because of her standing aloof from t a” 
Less is known with certainty of Mu d’s son 
The eldest, from whom his Auya is derived, ap) 
tied before his vocation, for in sura cv Muhammad 
telates that his opponents called him abfar, i.e. without 
Som rs are Own ¢ a a € 
on of ian handmaid , who had been 
‘ese rs k Mu He w born, 









Fahit “the Pure”, Other ni en tc on ar 
bd Allah, ‘Abd Manif and al-Tayib Goo 





ere different persc Or storic ‘ 0 
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scanty to decide this « All that can be said is that 
rcely be supposed that Muslim Tradition invented 
prenger! has conjectured 





it mays 


pagan name ‘Abd M 








that ‘Abd Allah, Tahir, al-Tayib and other epithets were 








later substituted for the name ‘Abd Manaf 





28. This article belongs to those on faith (18 s4:) 








and is intimately connected with the question of fides 


id fides implicita.* In the light of the extracts 





1 above it will be clear that the present article, in 
accor nour of the Fikh Akbar 1, 
sa step in the direction of the Mu‘tazilite view, which did 
fe , accordingly, did not 








dance with the general 








not reco; : mpli 
admit ak/id3 in matters of dogmatics. The question of the 
Muslim mini) goes 
al for this cate- 





fides im 





of haldm in gene 


which hi 












s been treated if 





gory of 
an ined hazali in the second book 


of his [bya 








” mentioned in the article is expressed 


and tawakkafa, terms which meat 
itude”; they 








a firm 





. It would be out of place to repeat here the 





s ascension (mi‘radj) which is related 


s well as in the biographies of 
critica 





ich there exist several 
lars.S As is well known, the 

















infra, p. 265. ‘Altal-Kirl, p. 100, expr¢ 
Mohammed’s Ascension to Heaven” 9 





f, Giessen, 1914, pe 51 S05 
wee Laan, WX. 161 10 
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ascension is usually connected v journey 





(#srd’) to which an allusion n n the Ku 


(sura xv 








The difference between the foundations on which t 





4scension and those 





n which the night-journey is based: 
well-known reports”’? in the former case and Kuran in 
the latter—c 





regard 





uses a corresponding difference wit 


to the denial of these dogmas; whosoever rejects the ascen: 


sion is an erring schismatic, as the presen 





article expresses 





it; whosoever rejects the night-journey is a Adfir 





Finally, the article comes back to eschatol 





art, 21), The signs of the approaching Hour enumerated 
here d 


b 





fer from the group mentioned above; they have 









selected as being fitted to serve as dogmatic material, 
which cannot be said of other items such a! ¢ hand: 
maid’s givin, » her lord, and so forth tions 
enumerating the ten eschatolo; signs, or some of them, 
ate too numerous to be treated here.5 On those men- 


tioned in this 





icle a few word y be said. 
On the Anti-Christ cf. supr 
given there 


id 


Ezekie 





227, and the refer 





nces 
idj and Madja 
and 





ij are the Gog and Magog of 


¢ Apocalypse, who wi 





ke war 





»n the 





Civilized peoples in the last days. In the Kuran they are 
Not onl 


the warriors of the eschatological period,® but 





contemporaries of Alexander the Two-horned. 





They ate often mentioned in canonical Tradition, ® as is 


also the ising of the sun in the W 





The appearance of Jesus in 1 
ppearance of Jesus in the last ¢ 


Commentator on sura xliii, 61: “And F 





ign of the last hour”. Rodwell obser 









“ome refer this to the Kuran as revealing the |: pur 
¥ On the foundations of following chapte 

2 Abu’l-Muntaha, 

5 Abu’l-Muntaha All al-Kati, p. 

























































t, the word r 



































a means of knowii that the connection 
tween Jesus and the last hour an established one 
in this verse. TI of certainty does not, however, 
f the © 0 ce in dogmatics, 
which is based on r The data afforded 
by t urce i summarized by al- 
Baidawi* a don a hill in the 
hi ad, called Afi will hold a lance 





nich He v 


Jerusalem at the time 





the cross, destrc 


Christiai 









I cla cidated by sura iv. 157 
ie n Him t His deat 

may refer to Jesus and His death, and 

also be considered as a Kuranic b: 





nore CC 





he pres: 








He will enter 
The leader of 


and 





for Him, but He will ref 








following the rites of the law 
1} kill ine, break 
¢ churches and kill the 





ve in Him”. 





And 














that right up t0 
of Jesus 





aid view 





st days, to the 
pect. The 
Akbar 1 











med in the Fil 


in of this creed 


















Having finished our comment on th 
the Fikh Akbar 


On the 


e single articles 





may proceed to sum up those 
we may proceed f 















whole, t arrang: » ¢ Fikh A! 

is better than that of ec siya. Itc ith ene 

Outline of faith, based on Traditic ‘ Fikh 
Akbar 1 and the Wasi ange ii ions whic 
divided the community. O} ‘ 

different articles (2-7) ir ich the idea of God, 

treated, ‘T folle tic 8-1 atur c 























iren of M 

T 

In this cree 
temained its spec “i mely, the doctrine of God 
ind His qualities (arts, 25 ich there ds.110.countes 
Part in the Wasiya): we | . ¢ way had been 

Shown by Christian theology \ curious symptom of 
Process of rationalization of theolo und in term 




































































suchas “substance”, accidens (art. 4)and “contingent” (arts. 





16, 23), in which the beginnings of Ari: 











Notwi al s, it must not be forgotten that 
t fund: ntal I ic of God superhuman 
sovereign, who gives no account of His act and decisions, 
persists in this creed. It may be repeated here* that, in 


the conflict between the rationalistic attitude of the Mu’ 


tazilites and the purely religious attitude of old Islam, the 
Fikh Akbar 11 and its adherents were ultimately with the 
ed by the mutakallimin, 


dow of theology. With the 


vo was inverted. 





latter 
but it I 


Mu'‘taz 








relation between the 





e features of the Fikh Akbar tt 





to expound them, the general 





a8 we ured 
posit creed in the history of Islamic ideas 18 
perfectly clear. We have seen above* that the Wasiyat Abi 
Hanifa bears tamp of Hi: alite thec The Fikh 









ter period. It is the embodiment 


1 be 





the community in relation to 
Mu‘ta known that this position was 


ts of one man, viz. Abu'l- 
























reach ¢ eff 
Hasan Ash‘ari (+ 324/935). We cannot 
4 close connection between the ideas of this 

nan and the author of the Fikh Akbar 1. To the general 
arguments in favour of this view we may add that the 
Fikh Akbar 11 is, so far as we know, the oldest document 
to use terms s 1s “knowing through knowledg 
(art. 2) and “acquisition” (Aasb) (art. 6), the introduction 
Of which is ascribed by tradition to al-Ash‘ari 

So we may call the time of al-Ash‘ari the ¢erminus a gw? 
for the datin his document. It would appear that We 
do not possess sufficient data to ascribe it to himself. No* 
can a terminus ad quem be given with absolute certainty: 
Yet we are on 1 in assuming a date not later than 
he tenth century A.D.: first, because of the polemics 


THE FIKH 


inst the Mu‘tazilites which 


surface of the document; second! 


of a more systematic treatme 
appear 
A.D, 1000. The 













































CHAPTER IX 


The later development of the creed 


ar 11 may have made it 


¢ Ash‘arite theology in 





having once called 


of utter dependence upon 





chism or Uma 
ces God a: 
eis 





Allah is no 
ancestors and 
gical deduc 


Ir view; 
2 only be fully 
a protest against, 


ellectualizin, 
it concentrate 





»minent 





think at 
known 








, well 
rand it might bt 





tics were the 
the 





e wrong; 
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Seats ch dnernetice uzecadentical oi ¢ on whic 
npwledna ie seneral Goll ee ; 
W hall discu ni roo! d 
cour Here we ec ey represe 
to 0k our 1, tc 
and a ded ¢ , 
A 

crs of , 

t There Ibn 1 C ir 

for Islam. Y 

rliest pr d a we find in a sur 

i 37 H it rs concise 
well-knit ir ic essarily presupp% Df 
Can trace back its origins for ar 

Abi Hafs’ con doc f c ic 

0es back to an al identical for n f 
\bu’l-Mu‘in al-Nasafi(t 5 
in an t u ¢ en ¢ 
the dati: on ¥ « ni 1 1 in 
wotk# by a contemp: c | ed Nasaf 
viz. “Ali b, Muhamn 1-Taby 
(tyog/rir e find c nd 
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nature, though less elaborate, are the 
open the work on dogmatics by al 
1 al-Ha 1 (4478/1085), a wor 

ec t ce author was the 

azili.? These chapters deal with the cate 
ties of reaso i ar) and with the question of 
dequate knowledge (hakikat al-‘ilm). Pethaps it would 
have been better from the point of view of method to 
tre done by the earliest 
authority on the ve are acquainted, 
k 1-Ba c 7/38), awriter whose 

chas frequently k nthe foregoing pages. 
As a matter of fact, the first chapter of his book on the 
roots of reli s devoted to the roots in the special 
sense which we are at present considering. It must be 
en bered tk t o£ of religion « ines 
s of dogmatics are 
“ ec “roots of re- 


ormer are matters of 


practical, nature; to the formet 

















ics, t latter the law.3 

In the work of al-Baghdic 1, if not a systematic 

f the roots of dogmatics, at any rate a system: 

tic arrangement of th ct. So faras I can see we have 
ne r rial at our disposal to enable us tO 
dec t |-Baghdadi may claim priority in this 
method of ar eme Certainly he was not the first oF 
mediaeval Ts to ef in the problem of human 
cogni re him, Sa‘adya al-Faiyiimi (t942), the 
Jewish pher, in his work on theology, # had reduced 
fe roots of human knowledge to three, The man who is 


nm philosophy ' 
millof al-Ash'atl 
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mentioned by al-Baghc 





authorities, howe 


and the fact remair c 7 


was the first to givear 








which was taken ove CC 














realia. It appears that the ques’ 





adequate 


Philosophy. Her come upon Sophists, > ga 





either here or in 
who they were; 
Of a single indi 












who saw in the f 








an arg f I c 
existence of , which he 
In the sar ay al-Baghd 


















lowing question: Is the ic 
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the affirmation of it must necessarily be real. Likewise 
question must be put to them: Do you know that there 


is no knov 
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the 








answer 



































e 


? If they answer affirmatively, they 
subject and its object. If 








now th ere is no knowled 








> ke edge? 
who were agnostics, are the 
e, but 





the reality of knowlec 





y be refuted in a similar way 
owledge the objective reality 





4 t sequence that all 
slves the consequence that 

















is k cir opponents is 
PE 
i uurthe n is superfluous; 
e sound 
c ive of M im. 
ther reasoned 
Muslim view 
c sjective reality 
Baghdadi’s fourth section, in which 
eral em of knov ige 
ds of knowledge: (a) divine kno 
nd (#)animal knowledge, which 
natural, primary (dari), and acquired, 
mer inds: f tive, such 
ness of fe of pait 
tc.; and negative, such as the knowledge 





Djuwainl, al-Hari 

























































; > 2553 
that the absurd is absurd, that one thing « ali 
it : a be dead and a 
and temporal, that one p 

the same ti Sensu: . vi 
supplied b en 

Acquired knowledge (also called A tities 
discursive reason ee 
»ased on reason (‘ak/), the second A 
bird’s-eye view of t ds of knowled oe 
l-Baghdad be set out in 4 

Di 

In the fifth and following section 
actually use Ss term 7 Later ae 
toots of knowledge the ashdl ‘ 
supply know T have-adopted the: tez 
because it is famili rto s of M 
at the table of the kinds of kn¢ enter 
Answer to the question raised by a comparison between 
th m oe of do, Ce ete 
system of 
Mueiicn Sol the coats ak de tiatl-nate cekibe sane 
kind out of many 1 
The doctrine of the roots ¢ one 
Cussion towards the close of the eighth ce paab 








this doctrine on a large scale w al 
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exert its influence in the circles of educated Muslims in 
Syria and Mesopotamia; but it was still far from occupy 
ing position This explains the absence in the 





ing a le 





theory of the roots of the law of a doctrine of cognition 


1¢ time when this 





I 
yutloc 





or any 
doctrine originated, jurisprudence was under the tutelage 
sy and the latter was indisputably the highest 











authority 








came about that these happy 


relations did not continue long after the death of al 


We have seen above hi 








Shifi'l. The last prominent authority who did not recog 
nize an L that of theology* was Ahmad iba 
nbal (} A. Ash‘ari made a strenuous effort 
maintain t 1 of pure theology, as appears from 






His Makalat, on the other hand, no longer dis 


the many philosophical and 





d any fer 
theological opinions discussed in this work. One of his 
lefence of kaldm. Henceforth the 











writings is devot 








assertions of theology have to submit to the tests of 





odox period al-Ash‘ari could still emphatic- 
of theology-” 





ally refer to Kuran and sunna as the roots 
Probably this point of view may no longer have beef 
ter period. Howevet 
adi shows that in his time an attitude 


rds theology which differed 








deemed suffic inhis 





he early generations. ‘The Mu‘tazilites 





zy to the common basis of hun 
¢s obliged to follow 





ferre 





nd theologians saw themsel 





them at least so far as to establish the theoretical relation 








between their system and that world-wide basis, So the 
nature uman knowledge was investigated and ¢¥ 
within this scheme religion and law take theif 





pounde 
place 


\ second stage in this process, the development 








art from Ibn Hazm and later Hanbalites such as Ibn Taimly® 
sod aloof ftom the main current of Muslim thought. 


Ibina 
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which 


ay have occupie 





the main part of the fourth 
Century A.H., consisted in determinin ¢ roots or 
channels of knowledge. We ‘eseen 

work the is still 

doctrine ¢ roots of the law 1 





may now take the thread of al-Ba 
knowledge from the point where we 


Although al-Baghdadi does n 


dealing from 





















fifth section onward with the roots of 
knowledge. We need not fo he autho 
tion of the value ascribed to each of the 
different philosophical schools. 1 ) 
there is a difference of opinion as to which « 
Knowledge is superior to the other, that w 
by the se or that which ed ¢ 
have taught the superiority of the former in so far s 
the basis of the latter 

Further, we learr ere was one sect ot philoso 
Phical school, the Summaniya,' who did not recognize 
any knowledge except that which is supplied by the 
senses. The sixth section is devoted to the refutation of 
their thesis and a defence of t ine n 








bears the f slowing superscript 1, 
Of reliable repo mean: vic 
term here translated by “reliable” is (ha sup: 
Plied by so many persons that either their number or 


their trustworthiness exclude ny do of i 





‘cording to another definition, it is a 





4 multitude of 
truth, 


















































































































Here it af fresh that theology no longer holds its 
old position; for the category of reliable reports not only 
r, but also 1 general. This is a feature of some 
importance, as it induces our author to take up a position 
categories of adversaries. The first comprises (a) the 
ummani o deny the value of all knowledge, except 
nat which is supplied by ses; (b) the Brahmans,! 
orical knowledge in general; (c) the ad 

m,? who reject “reliable report”, for 





possibility that the community should 









rt, ossibil h is denied in the well 
My community will not agree in an 
The objections of the Summaniya ate treated by al- 


Baghdadi in his section on the senses. Those of the 





ent that they themselves 





Brahmans a: 
have never seen 














P es, nay, even 
in the ¢ nets whose reliability they 
deny; any other basis than 

re | jectios Nazzamites are 
re , they in y and 
untruth of N i rot 
The « ponents consists of the who, 
althougt yrtasa root of knowledge 
consider it to be secondary 

ea Baghdadi, on the 





nowledge 





hat no doubt of 
s dariri. His argument is t 
reliable repor r 





















this knowledge is possible, any m 
Sensual knowledge can bi d pubted 
knowledge which he 
categorie vased onal , 
8o that it 
‘epor ch lie 
limited evidence ( 3 (6) rey nid 
between (a) and $ to the 
based 
llowed by an ¢ ion of cate 
This division is followed 
OR et s ad ed on 
(4) Report based upon limited evidenc Heat 
two conditions: its isndd' must be soun¢ i 
Must not be in contradiction W i 
flak]. Yt will be remembered core 
doctrine of the roots ¢ , the 
1 
at al-Baghdac 
ttadict season 
tents must nc ntradic 
Of the phase of rationalism into 





entered 
When the 


a report h: 


two conditions mentionec 


knowledge 
Of reliable y 
effect, but th 
truth. Cor 
among the 





not prove that t 





uently this kind of r 
sequen’ 





knowledge 
roots of know 








! : atlas €0.(6) Gal I 

() This kind of report i 2 i 
theoretical as well as practic values om (6 
that it does not a primary kno ; 





only, al-Ba 
belongin 





didi enumerates four spe 








the Prophe 
T 


hone 





Second consi 




















































































reports which 





is former 
rich at 
cernii 


heirs, th 


patern 
by I 


been sufi 





means < 











ecing God in Paradise,' on 


ment in the tomb, 
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‘he authority of 





ave been handed down o 


hy persons (/bifdt), and after their death have 





spread that they come into the category of 





s species belon; the traditions on 





ercession,? on the basin,3 


shoes,® the 





nee,+ stonin; © moistening ¢ 
1 so on. The fourth species 


nsus of the community 





id by 





e agreed upon by th 


of practice, 





for example, the tradit 





ns con: 





the rule that legacies may not be bequeathed to 
at a man may not be married to his wife and het 
he same time, that the hand 





or matern: a 





a thief must not be cut off, if the object stolen 
ue of has not 





es not amount to a certain v 





ciently guarded, 
section al-Baghd 
namely, Reason. 
he knowledge derived from this root into 
through deduction by 
”. This species is of 


urns to the third root 

















analogy and judgment 
it not only comprises the ele- 











eminent importance 
ents of all higher religion, but it becomes in the course 
time the main g-point for Muslim dogmatics, 
eclipsing all other roots, as we shall have occasion t0 
observe later. It already occupies a prominent place in the 
work of al-Baghdadi, for in his view it is from this species 


that we deduce « 


lawgivin 





ity of the 





r knowledge of the non-ete 





of the eternity of its Maker, of His unity, His 
of the contingency of 
9 a8 


¢ mission of His Apostle 











































































ved by their miracles, and so on. The second species 
of this root consist nowledge acquired throu 
experienceand routine, suchas the kno of medicines 
he skill of artisans, etc. The third species is connected 
with the law; it is the knowled ¢ five categorie 
of works: ot ry, recommended, etc, The four 
species belongs to the region ¢ 
taste for poetry, the knowledge of me 1 CC 
of melod Baghdadi is well aware c 
this i nowledge in the proper sense of the w 
that it cannot be acquired in th f knowle 

tather a special gift of God to single in 

Just a the case of st and econd root 
Baghdadi asks (and we may repe qu ‘0 which 
Of the two kinds « nowledge © primary or th 
Secondary—the ’ 

A glance ledge? shov 
that reason ng of acquired 
knowledge, whereas consc gic belong to 
the category of natural knowled Baghdadis relates 
that his friends are of divergent opinions concerning th 
Point, and that the prevalent opini that such kinds of 
tational knowledge as self-consciousness and the exclu 
sive ical function do not s 5 
the ot 





i k 
species of rational ke 

















them and belong to the All 
the other species of rd root which we have enume 
tated—namely, knowledge based on deduction, experience, 
Aw, inspiration—belong to the categor quired 
Knowledge. Yet this le group occt 

Place, which m: illustrated by the 

based on inspiration. Just as this 

Nowledge, but of endowment, so all the 

Ng to the group of rational knowledge 

1 al-Ghazal ds ilbim as the ¢ which ¢ 
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from the secondary to the roup by divine 





¢ following table e roots of 


























knowle in 
belon; 
Roors or Kx Kanps or Knowen¢ 
I. The sense ima 
Il. Report s r Prima’ 
Neat to mutawitir Secondary 
(C. Abad, 
B. Logic Primary 
C. Deduetic Secondary 
D. Experie tine Secondary 
E. Legal Secondary 
F. Inspiration Secondary 








1 may seem to be 





e place of Muslim law 
subordinate. As a matter of fact al-Baghdadi¢ 
ige falls under the cate 


acknow- 





‘ory of 





ledges that legal knowle 
judgment, its position being based on prophec 
upon judgment and deduction. It may 

toa 








ind the 





claims of the lai 
I 





at in this system even theology is 


on, These facts raise the ques- 








based upon re 





large ex S 
n to ference between this system—which 


le of orthodo: and the abhorred 











may claim t 





rationalism of the Mu‘tazilites. 








Muslim theologians have not neglected to give a9 
answer to this question. It is threefold, but there is a close 
connection between the single parts. 

rthodox doctrine, the contents of the 


Accord) 
the law is based, 


sively upon the sovereign wil 





phet, upon whic 








of God, in this sense, that, if God had willed, He would 





t The b not learn from me, God Himself te 





table of the kinds of knowledge 
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have inspired His Prophets y 
f 














c c 
ing and a differe It is in acc 
Conception that, in the system of lo; nd 
law belong to the contingent things only. The M 
lites, on. the and om the principle 
reason (‘af/) i d that even the will of God an 
His decisior 1 t.3 T odo: C 
ledge its fallibility as a gui s a fundamen 
difference between the two 

From this fundamental difference there arises ano 








yileas ie 
rdly less impor 


are considering. 'T 
ifted enabl 
Perfect know 
OF natural religion (/ifra). 


Natural religion only; i 









e of God 


of God, in so far as t 


treason. Therefore it cannot t 








have gi 

given either no law of 
obligation (tak/if) if there were no 
hierar, 

ble (da’iz) that God should have i 


i n man either 
Gifferent law or no law at all.§ “The 
Kad 








atites maintain that it is impossible that God should 
ave left H t 


for th 
ere: 


men: 





vants free from the obligation of t 





He would have brought them to si 
, says al-Baghdadi, “‘is devoid of reason, for 
and prohibition are based 


herc is no law, there is nosin.”7 From 





Permission 
wher 


Passap: 


pon the law, 





henumer 
¢s on éak/if in al-Baghdadi’s work® we may translate 
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‘ creed with pters VI-vil 
owe their origin to the inner necessity of the orthodox 
c ify its position in face of the conflicting 
doctr ec  Fikh Akbar 1 opens with an 
article directe i The Wasiyat Abi 
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ven tor i. 
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